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a profitable impression on the rainds of children and to 

be a useful book in our schools. 

With much respect \xc are, dear Sir, 

your affectionate friends. 
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erally derived from two or three years study 9f the Latin lan- 
guage. On the whole, I do not hesitate to give it as my opinion, 
that the ** American Reader" is better calculated to improve the 
piipH in the art of readnig, and to assist him in acquh'ing the 
most utiefu! kaowledK^, than any ovVier bovIW o? \\\t fe.vnd. 



PREFACE. 



THE following selection has been made wiih 
much care and attention. It has been the prin- 
cipal object of the Compiler in prej^ring this 
book for schools, lo make choice of such pieces 
as are most happily calculated to improve youth 
in the art of reading naturally ; or after the man 
ner in which they usi/ally converse. From the 
experience which the Compiler has bad in the 
bushiess of instruction, and from his acquaint- 
ance with the^ school-books that have been, in 
conmion use, he has been lead to think that this 
object has been too much neglected both by 
instructors and Compilers. Whether this book 
has any special merit in this respect or any oth-' 
er, it rests with the public to decide. If, in the 
following selection^ this object, which the Com- 
piler views as highly important, has been se- 
xcured to any considerable degree so that the 
rising generation may be materially benefited 
in their education, he will have the satis&ction 
of reflecting that his labor and time have not 
been lost, and that he has thrown something 
intorthe scale of public utility. 

** That this collection may also serve the pur- 
pose of promoting piety and virtue, the Com- 
piler has introduced many extracts, which place 
religion in the most amiable light ; and which 
recommend a great variety of moral duties, by 
the excellence of their nature, and thef.jbapp}' 

1 ■ ■ . /^v. 
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effects which they produce. These subje 
are exhibited in a style and manner, which ; 
calculated to arrest the attention of youth; a 
to make strong and durable impressions on th 
minds. 

" The Compiler has been careful to avc 
every expression and sentiment, that mi^ 
gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least degn 
ofiend the eye or ear of innocence. This 
conceives to be peculiarly incumbent on ev^ 
person who writes for the benefit of youth. 
' would, indeed, be a great and happy improi 
ment in education, if no writings were allow 
to come under their notice, but such as s 
perfectly innocent ; and if, on all proper occ 
sions, they were encouraged to peruse the 
which tend to inspire a due reverence for virtu 
and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to ar 
mate them with sentiments of piety and goo 
ness. Such impressions deeply engraven < 
their minds, and connected with all their attai 
ments, could scarcely fail of attending the 
through life ; and of producing a solidity 
principle and dharacter, that would be able 
resist the danger arising from future intcrcour 
with the world." 

Considering it a commendable and usef 
practice to exercise pupils much in the art 
spelUn^^ and viewing it desirable that th< 
should spell words not only from their spellin 
books, but from the lessons which they rea 
the Compiler has selected words from each se 
tion for this purpose, and arranged them I 
themselves, for the accommodation of the i 
5tructor and the pupil. 



INTRODUCTION. 



SEllVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD 

READING. 



* TO read with propriety is a pleasing and 
oortant attainment ; productive of improve- 
iit both to the understanding and the heart, 
s essential to a complete reader, that he mi- 
ely perceive the ideas, and enter into the 
ings of the author, whose sentiments he 
fesses to repeat : for how is it possible to 
resent clearly to others, M'hat we liave but. 
X or inaccurate conceptions of ourselves? 
there were no other benefits resulting from 
art of reading, well, than the necessity it lays 
under, of precisely ascertaining the meaning 
vhat we read ; and the habit thence acquired, 
loing this with &cility, both when reading si- 
:ly and aloud, they would constitute a suffi- 
it compensation for all the labor we can be- 
.V upon the subject. But the pleasure derived 
ourselves and others, from a clear communi- 
on of ideas and feelings; and the strong and 
able impressions made thereby on the minds 
the reader and the audience, are considera- 
is, which give additional importance to the 
dy of this necessary and useful art. The 
feet attainment of it doubtless requires great 
intion and practice, joined to extraordinary 
Liral powers : but as there are many degrees 
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of excellence in the art, the student whose alms 
fall short of perfection will find himself amply 
rewarded for every exertion he may think 
proper to make. 

*' To give rules for the management of the 
voice in reading, by which the necessary parses, 
emphasis, and tones, may be discovered and 
put in practice, is not possible. After all the 
diriections that can be offered on these points, 
much will remain to be taught by the living in- 
stcuctor : much wiH be attainable by no other 
means, than the force of example influencing 
the imitative powers of the learner.'' 

In elocution, whether in reading or public 
speaking, the person should consider the place 
he occupies and the kind of piece he has to ex- 
hibit. His voice should be sufliciently loud to 
be easily heard, his articulation should be slow 
and distinct ; his pronunciation according t© 
the most generally approved models ; the em- 
phasis, tones and pauses, and in short the whole 
mode of reading or speaking whether prose or 
poetry should be such as the sense most natur- 
ally dictates, or such as would be adopted were 
the same language and sentiments his own and 
uttered as the feeling effusion of the moment. 
Let a reader or public speaker realize himself 
in this situation and he has an infallible direc- 
tory for his elocution, better than all the rules 
and principles laid down in books. 
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PART I. 
PIECES IJSr PROSE, 



CHAPTER I. 
SELECT SE-NTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

SECTION L 

1. IDLENESS is the mother of many 
wanton children. They that do nothing are 
in the ready way to do that which is worse than 
nothing. If we hide our talent in the earth, we 
shall lose our treasure in heaven. 

2. It matters not what a man loses, if he 
save his soul ; but, if he lose his soul, it mat- 
ters not wiiat he saves. It is better to have a 
good conscience, and be censured, than to have 
a bad one, and be flattered* We must hear 
the nDarnings of conscience, or we shall feel the 
woundin^s of conscience. 

3. l^cpentancc begins in the humiliation of 
the heart, and ends in the reformation of the 
life. You cannot repent too soon. There is 
no day like to-day. Yesterday is gone, to- 
morrow is God's, not your own. If we put 
off our repentance to another day, we have a day 
more to repent qfy and a day less to repent in. 

4. To be low is the safest and comeliset 
posture for sinful creatures. If men did but 

'1* 
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know themselves more,- they would be more 
humble. They that are humble are content 
and thankful. A humble spirit is a charitable 
and quiet spirit. 

5. Humility is the mother of cofitentment. 
If we cannot bring our condition to our mind, 
we must labor to bring our mmd to our con- 
dition. Neither ^contentment nor discontent- 
ment arises from the outward condition, but 
from the inward disposition. If a man is not 
content in that state he is /«, he would not be 
content in any state he nvould be in. 

6. That which a man envies in another*, he 
would be proud of if he had it himself. Some 
are proud of what they are, others of what they 
are not. 

7. Thou that canst call nothing thine own 
but sin and ^me, art thou proud ? Du^t and 
ashes proud ? A worm, and proud? Enipti- 
ness, and proud? Perishing, and proud? It is 
unn^asonable for the creature to be proud; 
much more ^the sinner. 

8. We put a price upon riches^ but riches 
cannot put a price upon its. We must answer 
for our riches, but our riches cannot answer 
for us. It is a sad thing when a man can have 
no comfort but in diversions, no joy but in 
forgetting himself. 

9. To have a portion hi the ivofld is a mer- 
cy ; to have the world for a portwn is a misery. 
Man is not made for ' the world, but the world 
for man. 

10. As you love your souls, beware of the 
woj-ld ; it hath slain its thousands and ten thou- 
sands. What ruined Lot's wife? the world. 
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What ruined Judas ? the world. What ruined 
Simon Magus ? the world. What ruined De- 
mas ? the world. And, what shall it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul? To speak the truth freely; riches 
are dust, honors are shadows, pleasured are 
bubbles, and man a lump of vanity, compouiid- 
ed of sin and misery. 

11. Outward comforts are like the rotten 

twigs of a tree ; they may be touched, but if 

they are trusted to, or rested upon, they will 

certainly deceive and fail us. As cankers breed 

in the sweetest roses, so pride may arise out of 

the sweetest duties. 

X 12. As every shred of gold is precious, so 

I is every minute of time. As it would be great 

j folly to shoe horses (as Nero did) with gold ; 

/ so it would be to spend time in trifles. A 

wicked man is like one that hangs over a deep 

pit by a slender cord with one hand, and is 

cutting it VA ith the other. 

13. Do not contend for every trifle, wheth- 
er it be matter of right or opinion. If others 
neglect their duty to you, be sure that you per- 
form yours to them. To render railing for 
railing, is to return sin for sin. 

14. Consider, that if you had fewer com- 
forts, and more crosses, you ought to be thank- 
ful ; for do you know what you have deserved ? 
It is of the Lord's mercy that you are not con- 
sumed. — ■ 

N.B. The words selected and arranged at the end of each 
section, are designed to be put by the Instructor to the pupils 
to be spelt. 

Wantons-Talent — Lo8&«-Censured->Refbrmation-^-Repent« 
ance — Comelie^t— Po8tu^«<*-Hu]7iiUty-<— £nTies — Emptiness--^ 
Crenture. 
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SECTION II. 



1. A temperat*e spirit, and moderate expec- 
tations, are excellent safeguards of the mind, in 
this uncertain and changing state. There is 
nothing, except simplicity of intention, and pu- 
rity of principle, that can stand the test of near 
approach and strict exarhination, 

2. The value of any possessicm is to be 
chiefly estimated, by the relief which it caa 
bring us in the time of our greatest need. No 
person who has once yielded up the govern- 
ment of his mind, and given loose re|n to his 
desires and passions, can tell how far these may 
carry him. 

3. Tranquillity of mind is always most like- 
ly to be attained, when the business of the 
world is tempered with thoughtful and :erious 
retreat. He who would act like a wise man^ 
and build his house on the rock, and not on the 
sand, should ^.ontemplate humun life, not only 
in the sunshine, but in the shade, 

4'. Let usefulness and beneficence, not os- 
tentation and vanity, direct the train of your 
pursuits. To maintain a steady and unbroken 
mhid, amidst all the shocks of the world, 
marks a great and noble spirit. Patience, by 
preserving composure within, resists the im- 
pression which trouble makes from without. 

5» Compassionate affections^, even when 
they draw tears from our eyes for human mise- 
ry, convey satisfaction to the heart. They 
who have nothing to ^ive, can often afford re- 
lief to others, by imparting what they feel. 
Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what 
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is really good or evil/ should correct anxiety 
about worldly success. 

Changing- — Simpricity — Examination— Xlhiefly— Estimated— 
Relief— Once — Rein — BuildU—- Patience—- Composare — ^VeiU- 
Woven— apirit. 

' SECTION III. 

1. To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise 
in the opinion of the world, and to be wise in 
the sight of our Creator, are threje things so 
very diflerent, as rarely to coincide. Man, in 
his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating 
on the stream of time, and forced to follow 
every new direction of the current. 

2. The corrupted temper, and the guilty 
passions of the bad, frustrate the effect of every 
advantage which the world confers on them. 
The external misfortunes of life, disappoint- 
ments, poverty, and sickness, are light in com- 
parison of those inward distresses of mind, oc- 
casioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt. 

3. No station is scrhigh, no power so great, 
no character so unblemished, as to exempt 
men from the attacks of rashness, malice or 
envy. Moral and religious instruction derives 
its efficacy, not so much from what men are 
taught to know, as from what they are brought 
to feel. 

4. He* who pretends to great sensibility to- 
wards men, and yet has no feeling for the high 
objects of religion, no heart to admire and adore 
the great Father of the universe, has reason co 
distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 
When, upon rational and sober inquiry, we 
have established our principles, let us not suffer 
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them to be shaken by the scoffs of the licen- 
tious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

5. When we observe any tendency to treat 
religion or morals with disrespect and levity, let 
us hold it to be a sure indication of a perverted 
understanding, or a depraved heart. Every de- 
gree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debase the mind, and to weaken the 
generous and benevolent principles of human 
nature. 

6. Luxury, pride, and vanity, have fre- 
quently as much influence in corrupting the sen- 
timents of the great, as ignorance^ bigotry, and 
prejudice, have in riiisleading the opinions of 
the multitude. 

7. Mixed as the present state is, reason and 
religion pronounce, that generally, if not always, 
there is more happiness than misery, more 
pleasure than pain, in the condition of man. 
Society, when formed, requires distinctions of 
property, diversity of conditions, subordinatiba 
of ranks, and a multiplicity of occupations, in 
order to advance the general good. 

Rarely— Coinoidei— Stream — Floating — Current — Compari- 
son—Character — Malice — Moral — Yielding— Weaken — Great 
— Society— Pain. 

SECTION IV. 

1. The desire of improvement discovers a 
liberal mind ; and i& connected with many ac- 
complishments, and many virtues. Innocence 
confers ease and freedom on the mind ; and 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 
Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with 
the temperate: in the midst of iiis studied re- 
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ffnemcnts, the voluptuary languishes. Gentle- 
ness corrects whatever is offensive in our man- 
ners; and, by a constant train of humane at- 
tentions, studies to alleviate the burden of com- 
mon miserv. 

2. That gentleness which is the character- 
istic of a good man, has, like every other virtue, 
its seat in the heart : and, let me add, nothing 
except what flows from the heart, can render 
even external manners truly pleasing. Virtue, 
to become either vigorous or useful, must be 
habitually active : not breaking forth occasion- 
ally with a transient lustre, like the blaze of the 
comet ; but regular in its returns, ViVt. the light 
of day : not like the aromatic gale, which 
sometimes feasts the sense ; but like the ordi- 
nary breeze, which purifies the air, and renders 
it healthful. 

3. The happiness of every 'man depends 
more upon the state of his own mind, than up- 
on any one external circumstance : nay, more 
than upon all external things put together. In 
no station, in no period, let us think ourselves 
secure from the dangers which spring from our 
passions. Every age, and every station they 
beset ; from youth l^kgray hairs, and from the 
peasant to' the prince.iRiches and pleasures are 
the chief temptations lb criminal deeds. Yet 
those riches, when obtained, may very possi- 
bly overwhelm us wTOi unforeseen miseries. 
Those pleasures may cut short our health and 
life. 

4. He who is accustomed to turn aside 
from.the world, and commune with himself in 
retirement, will, sometimes at least, hear the 
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truths which the multitude do not tell him. .A 
more sound instructor will lift his voice, and 
awaken within the heart those latent sugges- 
tions, which thq world had overpowere^jj and 
suppressed. Amusement often becomes the 
business, instead of the relaxation, of young 
persons : it is then highly pernicious. He 
that waits for an opportunity to do much at 
once, may breathe out his life in idle wishes ; 
and regret, in the last hour, his useless inten- 
tions and barren zeal. 
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SECTION V. 

1. The spirit of true religion breathes mild- 
ness and affability. It gives a native, unaffected 
ease to the behavior. It is social, kind, and cheer- 
ful : far removed from that gloomy and illiber- 
al superstition, which clouds the brow, shar- 
pens the temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches 
men to fit themselves fcM* another world, by neg- 
lecting the concerns of this. Reveal none of 
the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to his in- 
terests. Forsake him not in danger*. Abhor 
the thought of acquiring any advantage by his 
prejudice. 

2. Man, always prosperous, would be giddy 
and insolent ; always afHicted, would be sullen 
or despondent. Hopds and fears, joy and sor- 
row, are, therefore, so blended in his life, as 
both to give room for worldly pursuits, and 
to recal, from time to time, the admonitions of 
conscience. Time once past nerer returns : 
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the moment which is lost, is lost for ever. 
There is nothing on earth so stable, as to as- 
sure us of undisturbed rest ; nor so powerful, 
as to afford us constant protection. 

3. The house of feasting too often becomes 
an avenue to the house of mourning. Short, 
to the licentious, is the interval between them. 
It is of great iitiportance to us, to form a proper 
estimate of human life ; without either loading 
it with imaginary evils, or expecting from it 
greater advantages than it is able to yield. A- 
mong all our corrupt passions, there is a strong 
and intimate connexion. When anj^ one of 
them is adopted into our family, it seldom 
xjuits us until it has fathered upon us all its 
kindred. 

I 4. Charity, like the sun, brightens every 
'object on which it shines ; a censorious dispo- 
sition casts every character into the darkest 
shade it will bear. Many men mistake the 
love, for the practice of virtue ; and are not so 
much good men, as the friends of goodness. 
Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to 
every heart throughout the world. It is a lan- 
guage which is understood by all. In every 
region, every clime, the homage paid to it is 
the same. In no one sentiment were ever 
mankind more generally agreed. 

5. The appearances .' of our security are 
frequently, deceitful. When our sky seems 
most setded and serene, in some unobserved 
quarter gathers the little bUick ploud in which 
the tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge 
itself on our head. The man of true fortitude 
may be compared to the castle buvVL ow ^. T1:i^Vw^ 

2 
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which defies the attacks of surrounding waters : 
the man of a feeble and thnorous spirit, to a hut 
placed on the shore, which every wind shakes/ 
and every wave overflows. 

6. Nothing is so inconsistent with self pos- 
^ssion as violent anger. It overpowers reason ; 
confounds our ideas ; distorts the appearance, 
and blackens the color, of every object. By 
the storm which it raises within, and by the 
mischiefs which it occasions without, it gener- 
ally brings on the passionate and revengeful 
nflan, greater misery than he can bring on the 
object of his resentment. The palace of virtue 
has, in all ages, been represented as placed on 
the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, 
labor is requisite, and difficulties are to be, sur- 
mounted ; and where a conductor is needed, 
to direct our way, and to aid our steps. 

7. In judging of others, let us always think 
the best,. and employ the spirit of charity and 
candor. But in judging of ourselves, we 
ought to be exact and severe. Let him that 
desires to see others happy, make haste to give; 
while his gift can be enjoy^ ; and remember, 
that every moment of delay, takes away some- 
thing from the value of his benefaction. ^ And 
let him who proposes his own happiness reflect, 
that while he forms his purpose, the day rolls 
on, and ^'the night cometh, when no man can 
work." 
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SECTION VI. 

1. To sensual persons, hardly any thing is 
what it appears to be : and what flatters most, is 
always farthest from reality. There are voices 
which sing around them ; but whose strains al- 
lure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where 
poison is in every dish. There is a couch 
which invites them to repose ; but to slumber 
upon it, is death. If we would judge whether 
a man is really happy, it is not solely to his 
houses and lands, to his equipage and his ret- 
inue, we are to look. . Unless we could sec 
farther, and discern what joy, or what bitter- 
ness, his heart feels, we can pronounce little 
concerning him. 

2. Can we esteem that man prosperous, 
who is rrdsed to a situation which flatters his 
passions, but which corrupts his principles, 
disorders his temper, «nd, finally, oversets his 
virtue ? What misery does the vicious man 
secretly endure ! — Adversity ! how blunt are 
all the arrows of thy quiver, in comparison with 
those of guilt ! When we have no pleasures in 
goodness, \ye may with certainty conclude the 
reason, to be, that our pleasure is all derived 
from an opposite quarter. 

3. How strangely are the opinions of men 
altered, by a change in their condition ! How 
many have had reason to be thankful, for being 
disappointed in designs which they earnestly 
pursue'd, but which, if successfully accomplish- 
ed, they have afterwards seen, would have occa- 
sioned their ruin ! What are the actions which 
afford in the remembrance a rational satisfac- 
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tion ? Are they the pursuits of sensual pleas- 
ure, the riots' of jollity, or the displays of show 
and vanity ? No : I appeal to your hearts, my 
friends, if what you recollect with most pleas- 
ure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, the hon- 
orable parts of your past life. 

4. The present employment of time should 
frequently be an object of thought. About 
what are we now busied ? Wliat is the ultimate 
scope of our present pursuits and cares ? Can 
we justify them to ourselves ? Are they likely 
to produce any thing that will survive the mo- 
ment, and bring fgrth some fruit for futurity ? 
Is it not strange, (says an ingenious writer,) 
that some persons should be so delicate as not 
to bear a disagreeable picture in the house, and 
yet by their behavior, force every face they see 
about them,^ to wear the gloom of uneasiness 
and discontent ? 

5. If we are now in health, peace, and safe- 
ty ; without any particular or uncomtnon evils 
to afflict our condition ; what more can we rea- 
sonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
world ? How little can the greatest prosperity 
add to such a state. ! Will any future situation 
ever make us happy, if now, with so few .causes 
of grief, we imagine ourselves miserable ? Tiie 
evil lies in the state of our mind, not in our con- 
dition of fortune ; and by no alteration of cir- 
cumstances is likely to be remedied. 

Sensual — Farthest — Solely— Discern— Vicious— Altered — 
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SECTION VII. 



1. A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but 
grievous \vx)rds stir up anger. Better is a din- 
ner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith. Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion ; and a haughty spirit before* a fall. Hear 
counsel, and receive instruction, that thou 
mayest be truly wise. 

2. Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but 
the kisses of an enemy are deceitful. Open re- 
buke is better than secret love. Seest thou a 
man wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. He that is 'slow to 
anger, is better^ than the mighty ; and he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. He 
that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ? 
that which he hath given, will he pay him again.r 

3. If thine enemy^ be hungry, give him 
bread to eat j and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink. He that planted the ear, shall 
he not hear? He that formed the eye, shall he 
not see ? I have been young, and now I am 
old ; yet have I never seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread. It is bet- 
ter to be a door keeper in the house of the 
Lord, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

4. I have seen the wicked in great power ; 
and spreading himself like a green bay tree. 
Yet he passed away : I sought him, but he 
could not be found. Happy is the man that - 
findeth wisdom. Length of days is in her 
right hand ; and in her left hand, riches and 
honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, . 
and all her paths ar^ peace. How good andk 

2* 
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how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
inunitf! It is like precious (nntment : Like 
the dew of Hermon, and the dew that descend- 
ed upon the mountains of Zion. 

5. The sluggard will not plough by reason 
of the cold ; he shall therefore beg in harvest, and 
have nothing. I went by the field of the sloth- 
ful, and by the vineyard of the man void of un- 
derstanding : and lo ! it was all grown over 
with thorns ; nettles had covered its face ; and 
the stone wall was broken down. Then I saw, 
and considered it well : I looked upon it, and 
received instruction. 

Grievous-*Herbs—Therewith-*Receive— .Friend— Enemy— 
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CHAPTER IL 



SECTION I. 
THE FOLLY AND MISERY OF IDLENESS. 

1. THE idle nian lives not to^himself, with 
any more advantage than he lives to the world. 
It is indeed on a supposition entirely opposite, 
that persons of this character proceed. They 
imagine that, how deficient soever they may be 
in point of duty, they at least consult their own 
satisfaction. They leave to others the drudge- 
ry of life ; and betake themselves, as they think, 
to the quarter of enjoyment and ease. Now, 
in contardiction to this, I assert, and hope to 
prove, that the idle man, first, shuts the door 
against all improvement ; next, that he opens 
it wide to every destructive folly ; and, lastly, 
that he excludes himself from the true enjoy- 
ment of pleasure. 

2. First, he shuts the door against im- 
provement of every kind, whether of mind, 
body, or fortune. The law of our nature, the 
condition under which we were placed from our 
birth, is, that nothing good or great is to be ac- 
quired without toil and industry. A price is 
appointed by Providence to be paid for every 
thing ; and the price of improvement, is labor. 
Industry may, indeed, be sometimes disappoint- 
ed. The race may not always be tp the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong. 
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3. But, at the same time, it is certain tliat, in 
the ordinary course of things, without strength, 
the battle cannot be gained ; without swiftness, 
the race cannot be run with success. If we • 
consult either the improvement of the mind, or 
the health of the body, it is well known that ex- ^ 
ercise is the great instrument of promoting 
both. Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily, anil 
the mental powers. As in the animal system 
it engenders .disease, so on the faculties of the 
soul it brings a fatal rust, which corrodes and i 
wastes them ; which, in a short time, reduces 
the brightest genius to the same level with the 
meanest understanding. , 

4. The great differences which take place i 
among men, are not owing to a distinction that 
nature has made in their original powers, sa" 
much as to the superior diligence with which 
some have improved thgse powers beyond oth- 
ers. ' To no purpose do we possess the seeds 
of many great abilities, if they are suffered to 
lie dormant within us. It is^not the lateirt 
possession, but the active exertion of them^ 
which gives them merit. Thousands whom- 
indolence has sunk into contemptible obscurity, \ 
might have come forward to the highest dis* ' 
tinction, if idleness had not frustrated the 
effect of all their powers. i 

5. Instead of going oji to improvement all 
things go to decline, with the idle man. His 
character falls into contempt. His fortune is 
consumed. Disorder, confusion, ^and embar- 
rassment, mark his whole situation. Observe 
in what lively colors the state of his affairs is 
described by Solomon. *' I went by the field . 
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e slothful, and by the vineyard of the man 
of understandirg* And lo ! it was all 
m over with thorns ; nettles had covered 
ace thereof; and the stone wall was broken 
n. Then I saw and considered it well. I 
ed upon it, and received instruction." Is 
this manner, that a man lives to himself ? 
diese the advantages, which were expected 
J found in the lap of ease ? The down may 
st have appeared soft ; but it will soon be 
d to cover thorns innumerable. This is 
sver, only a small part of the evils which 
jns of this description bring on themselves. 
For, in the second place, while in this 
ner they shut the door against every im- 
ement, they open it wide to the most de- 
itive vices and follies. The human mind 
ot remain alw]^ys unemployed. Its pas* 
i must have some exercise. If we supply 
1 not with proper employment, they are 
to run loose into riot and disorder. While 
re unoccupied by what is good, evil is con- 
ally at hand ; and hence it is said in Scrip- 
f that as soi)n as Satan ^^ found the house 
ty," he took possession, and filled it " with 
spirits." 

Every man who recollects his conduct, 
be satished, that his hours of idleness have 
lys proved the hours most dangerous to 
Lie.- It was then, that criminal desires 
e ; guilty pursuits were suggested ; and 
gns were formed, which, in their issue, 
s disquieted and embittered his whole life. 
;asons of idleness are danij^erous, what must 
»ntinued habit of it prove ? Habitviul itvdo- 
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lence, by a silent and secret progress, undei 
mines every virtue in the soul. More violcD 
passions ran their course, and terminate. Thr 
are like rapid torrents, uhich foam, and swell 
and bear down every thing before them. Bu 
after having overflowed their banks, their im 
petuosity subsides. They return, by degrees 
into their natural channel ; and the damagi 
which they have done, can be repaired. 

8. Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putrij 
stream, which stagnates in the marsh, breed 
venomous animals, and poisonous plants; and 
infects with pestilential vapors the whole couB" 
try round it. Having once tainted the soul, i| 
leaves no part of it sound ; and, at the saSnc 
time, gives not. those, alarms to conscience^ 
vi^hich the eruptions of bolder and fiercer embj 
tions often occasion. The disease which il 
brings on, is creeping and insidious ; and ifi 
on that account, more certainlv mortal. ' 

9. One constant effect of idleness, is 



nourish the passions, and of course, to heightd 
our demands for gratification ; while it unhaj^ 
ly withdraws from us the proper means of gnrt' 
ifying these demands. If the desires of the in^ 
dustrious man are set upon opulence or distinc* 
' tion, upon the conveniences, or the advantage! 
of life, he can accomplish his desires, by mra- 
ods which are fair and allowable. ' 

10. The idle man has the same desires \ritl 
the industrious, but not the same resources fo 
compassing his ends by honorable means. Hi 
must therefore turn himself to seek by fraud 
or by violence, what he cannot submit to ac 
quire by industry. Hence, the origin of thos 
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multiplied crimes to which idleness is daily 
giving 'birth in the world; and which con- 
tribute so much to violate the order, and to dis- 
turb the peace, of society. 

11. In general, the children of idleness may 
}>e ranked under two denominations or classes 
<)f men. Eitlier, incapable of any effort, they 
ire, such as sink into absolute meanness of char- 
acter, and contentedly wallow with the drunk- 
|)tt*dand debauchee, among the herd of the sen- 
sual, imtil poverty overtakes them, or disease 
icuts them off; or, they are such as, retaining 
some remains of vigor, are impelled, by their 
passions, to venture on a desperate attempt for 
retrieving their ruined fortunes. 

12. In this case, they employ the art of tlic 
fraudulent gamester to insnare the unwary. 
They issue fortli with the highwayman to plun- 
der on the road ; or with the thief and the rob- 
ber, they infest the city, by night. From this 
wlass, our prisons are*|)eopIed ; and by them 
the scaffold is furnished with those melancholy 
ulmonitions, which are so often delivered from 
it to the crowd. Such are frequently the tragi- 
cal, but well known, consequences of tlie vice 
of idkness. 

13. In the third, and last place, Jiow dan- 
gerous soever idleness may be to virtue, arc 
there not pleasures, it may be said, which at- 
tend it? Is there not ground to plead, that it 
brings a release from the oppressive cares of 
the world ; and sooths the mind with a gentle 
satisfaction, which is not to be found amidst 
the toils of a busy and active life ? 

14. . This is an advantage which, least of all 
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others, we admit it to possess* In behalf ofj ^ 
incessant labor, no man contends. Occasianalj ^ 
release from toil, and indulgence of ease, isj^ 
what nature demands, and virtue allows. Butl "^^ 
what we assert is, that- nothing is so great anl^ 
enemy to the lively and spirited enjoyment ■ ofj ^ 
life, as a relaxed and indolent habit of mind. I '' 

15. He who knows not what it is to labor J -"^^ 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The felicity on ^' 
human life, depends on the regular prosecutiooi^^ 
of some laudable purpose or object, which keepfll^'^ 
awake and enlivens all our powers. Our hi^i^^ 
-piness consists in the pursuit, much more thinf^' 
in the attainment, of any temporal good. Bed 
is agreeable ; but it is only from preceding la- 
bors, that rest acquires its true relish. WlKn 
the mind is suffered to remain in continued ifr 
action, all its powers decay. It soon languisdiQ 
and sickens ; and the pleasures which it propo- 
sed to obtain from rest,- end in tediousness and 
insipidity. 

16. To this, let that miserable set of nien J!' 
bear witness, who, after spending great part'of " 
their life in active industry, have retired to what 
they fancied was to be a pleasing enjoyment of 
themselves, in wealthy inactivity, and profound 
repose. Where they expected to find an eljr- 
sium, they have found nothing but a dreary and 
comfortless waste. Their days have dragged 
on, in uniform languor ; with the melancJioIy 
remembrance often returning, of the cheerful 
hours they passed, \vhen they were engaged in 
the honest business, and labors of the world* 

17. We appeal to evcr)^- one who has the 
kast knowledge or observation of life, whether 
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the busy, or the idle, have the most agreeable 
enjoyment of themselves ? Compare them in 
their families. Compare them in the societies 
with which they mingle ; and remark, which of 
them discover most cheerfulness and gaiety, 
lyhich possess the most regular flow of spirits ; 
whose temper is most equal ; whose good hu- 
mor, most unclouded. While the active and 
diligent both enliven, and enjoy society, tlie idle 
are not. only a burden to themselves, but ^ bur- 
den to those with whom they are connected ; a 
nuisance to all whom they oppress with their 
company. 

18. Enough has now been said to convince 
every thinking person, of the folly, the guilt, 
and the misery, of an idle state. Let these ad- 
monitions ,stir us up to exert ourselves in our 
diflferent occupations, with that virtuous activity 
which becomes men and christians. Let us 
arise from the bed of sloth ; distribute our time 
with attention and care ; and improve to ad- 
vantage the opportunities which Providence 
has bestowed. 

19. The material business in which our 
several stations engage us, may often prove not 
sufficient to occupy the whole of our time and 
attention. In the life even of busy men, there^ 
are frequent intervals of leisure. Let them take 
care, that into these, hone of the vices of idle- 
ness creep. Let some Secondary, some sub- 
sidiary employment, of a fair and laudable kind, 
be always at hand to fill up those vacant spaces 
of life, which too many assign, either to cor. 
rupting amusements, or to mere^ inaction. 

3 
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We ought never to forget, that entire idleness 
always borders,, either on misery, or on guilt. 

20. At the same time, let the course of our 
employments be ordered in such a manner, that 
in carrying them on, we may be also promoting 
our eternal interest. With the business of the 
world, let us properly intermix the exercises 
of devotion. By religious duties, and virtuous 
actions, let us study to prepare ourselves for a 
better world. In the midst of our labors fi>r [ 
this life, it ought never to be forgotten, that we • 
must " first seek the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness ; and give diligence to make our 
calling and election sure : " otherwise, how ac- 
tive soever we may seem to be, our whole ac- , 
tivity will prove only a laborious idleness : wc 
shall appear in the end, to have been busy to 
no purpose, or to a purpose worse than none. 

21. Then only we fulfil the proper charac- 
ter of christians, when we join that pious zeal 
which becomes us as the ser^'ants of God, wiA 
that industiy which is required of us, as good 
members of society ; when, according to the 
exhortation of the apostle^- we are found " not 
slothlul in business,'^ and, at the same time, 
" fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.'* 

BLAIR. 
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.SECTION II. 



1. No Other disposition or turn of mind so 
totally unfits a man for all the social offices of 
life as Indolence. An idle man is a mere blank 
in the creation ; he seems made for no end, and 
lives to no purpose. He cannot engage him- 
self in any employment or profession, because 
he will never have diligence enou gh to follow it : 

vf he can succeed m no undertaking, for, he will 
■»■ never pursue it : he must be a bad husband, 
i}' father, and relation, for, he will not take the 
t least pains to preserve his wife, children, and 
u family, from starving ; and he must be a 
:i worthless friend, for, he would not draw his 
• hand from his bosom, though to prevent the 
destruction of the universe. 

2. If he is born poor, he will remain so all his 
life, which he will probably end in a ditch or at 
the gallows : if he embarks in trade, he will be 
a bankrupt : and, if he is a person of fortune, 
his stewards will acquire immense estates, and 
he himself perhaps will die in the fleet. It should 
be considered, that nature did not bring us into 
the world in a state of perfection, but has left 
us in a capacity of improvement ; which would 
seem to intimate, that we should labor to ren- 
der ourselves excellent. 

3. Very few are such absolute idcots as not 
to be able to become at least decent, if not em- 
inent, in their several stations, by unwearied and 
keen application : nor are there any possessed 
of such transcendent genius and abilities as to 
render all pains and diligence unnecessar3\ 
Perseverance ^vill overcome difficulties Avhich, 
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at first, appear insuperable ; and it is amazing 
to consider how great and numerous obstacles 
may be removed by a continual attention to any 
particular point. 

%. There is not, in the world, a more use- 
less idle animal than he who contents himself 
with being merely a gendeman. He has an 
estate, therefore he will not endeavor to acquire 
knowledge : he is not to labor in any vocatioHr 
therefore he will do nothing. But the misfor- j. 
tune is, that there is no such thing in nature as " 
a negative virtue, and that absolute idleness is 
impracticable. 

5. He, who does no good, must certainly 
do mischief ; and the mind, if it is not stored 
with useful knowledge, will certainly become if 
magazine of nonsense iand trifles. Wherefore^ 
a gentleman, though he is not obliged to rise to 
open his shop, or work at his trade, should al- 
ways fiqd some ways of employing his time to 
advantage. If he makes no advances in wis- IV 
dom, he will become more and more a slave to 
folly ; and he that does nothing, because he has 
nothing to do, will become vicious and aban- 
doned, or, at best, ridiculous and contempti- 
ble. 

6. I do not know a more melancholy object 
than a man of an honest heart and fine natural 
abilities, whose good qualities are thus destroyed 
by indolence. Such a person is a constant plague 
to all his friends and acquaintance, with all the 
means in his power of adding to their happi- 
ness ; and suffers himself to take rank among^ 
the lowest characters, when he might render 
i;ii72sclf conspicuous among the highest. 
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7. Nobody is more universally beloved and 
more universally avoided than my friend Care- 
less, He is a humane man, who never did a be- 
neficent action, and a man of unshaken integrity, 
on whom it is impossible to depend. With the 
best head, and the best heart, he regulates his 
conduct in the most absurd manner, and fre- 
quently injures his friends ; for, whoever ne- 
glects to do justice to himself must inevitably 
wrong those with whom he is connected ; and 
it is by no means a true maxim, that an idle 
man hurts nobody but himself. 

8. Virtue, then, is not to be considered in 
the light of mere innocence, or abstaining from 
harm, but as the exertion of our faculties in 
doing good : as Titus, when he had let a day 
slip undistinguisheid by some act of virtue, cried 
out, *' I have lost a day !" If we regard our 
time in this light, how many day^s shall we look 
back upon as irretrievably lost ! and to how nar- 
row a compass would such a method of calcu- 
lation frequently reduce the longest life ! 

9. If we were to number our days, according 
as we have applied them to virtue, it would oc- 
casion strange revolutions in the manner of reck- 
oning the ages of men. We should see some 
few arrived to a good old age in the prime of 
their youth, and meet with several young 
persons of fourscore. 

10. Agreeably to this way of thinking, I re- 
member to have met with the epitaph of an aged 
man four years old, dating his existence from 
the time of his reformation froni evil courses. 
The inscriptioiis on most tomb-stones com- 
memorate no acts of virtue performed by the 

5*. 
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persons who lie under them, but only record, 
that they were born one day and died another. 
But I would fain have those people, whose lives 
have been useless, rendered of some service af- 
ter their deaths, by afibrdiftg lessons of instruc- 
tion and morality to those they leave behind 
them. 

11. Wherefore I could wish, that, in every 
parish, several acres were marked out for a new 
and spacious- burying ground, in which every 
person, whose remains are there deposited, 
should have a small stone laid over them, reck- 
oning their age, according to the ^manner in 
which they have improved or abused the time 
allotted them in their lives. In such cir- 
cumstances, the plate on the cofRn might be 
the highest panegyric which the deceased' could 
receive ; and a little square stone inscribed with, 
he died aged 80 years, would be a nobler eulo- 
gium than all the lapidary adulation of modem 
epitaphs. connoisseur. 

Social — Pursue— pilch — Intimate — Ideot — Any — Abilities— 
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SECTION III. « 

THE SEASONS. 

1. Among tlie great blessings and wonders ol 
the creation, may be classed thejegularities oi 
times and seasons. Immediately after the flood 
the sacred promise was made to man, that seed- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer an^ 
winter, day and night, should continue to the 
very end of all tjiihgs. Accordingly, in obedi 
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cnce to that promise, the rotation is constantly 
presenting us with some useful and agreeable 
alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of life 
arises from these natural changes : nor are we 
less indebted to them for many of its solid com- 
forts. 

2. It has been frequently the task of the mor- 
alist and poet, to mark, in polished periods, the 
particular charms and conveniences of every 
change ; and indeed, such discriminate obser- 
vations upon natural variety,, cannot be unde- 
lightful ; since the blessing, which every month 
brings along with it, is a fresh instance of the 
wisdom and bounty of that Providence, whioli 
regulates the glories of the year. 

3. We glow as we contemplate^; we feel a 
propensity to adore, whilst we enjoy. In the 
time of seed- sowing, it is a season of confidence : 
the grain which the husbandman trusts to the 
bosom of the earth shall, liappily, yield its seven- 
fold rewards. Spring presents us with a scene 
of lively expectation. That which was before 
sown, begins now to discover signs of success- 
ful vegetation. 

4. The laborer observes the change, and an- 
ticipates the harvest : he watches the progress 
of nature, and smiles at her influence ; while 
the man of contemplation walks forth with the 
evening, amidst the fragrance of flowers, and 
promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage 
till datkness closes the scene upon h'ls eye. 

5. Then cometh the harvest, when the 
large wish is satisfied, and the granaries of na- 
ture are loaded with the means of life, even to 
a luxury of abundance. The powers of Ian- 
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guage arc unequal to the description of this 
happy season. It is the carnival of nature: 
sun and shade, coolness and quietude, cheerful- 
• ness and melody, love and gratitude, unite to 
render every scene of summer delightful. 

6. The division of light and darkness is one 
of the kindest efforts df omnipotent v^^isdom. 
Day and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, 
at the same time, assist each other, by giving 
fresh lustre to the delights of both. Amidst the 
glare of day, and bustle of life, how could we 
sleep ? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how 
could we labor ? 

7. How wise, how benignant, then, is the 
proper division ! The hours of light are adapts 
ed to activity ; and those of darkness, jto rest 
Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature pre- 
pare us for the pillow ; and by the time that 
the morning returns, we are again able to meet 
it with a smile. Thus, every season has a 
charm peculiar to itself; and every moment 
affords some interesting innovation. 

MELMOTH. 
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SECTION IV. 

YOUTH THE PROPER SEASON FOR GAINING 
KNOWLEDGE, AND FORMING RELIGIOUS 
HABITS. 

1. The duty which young people owe to 
their instructors, cannot be better snown, than 
in the effect which the instructions they receive 
have upon them. They vi^ould do well, there- 
fore, to consider the. ad vantages of an early at- 
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tention to these two things, both of great im- 
portance, knowledge and religion. 

2. The great use of knowledge, in all its 
various branches, (to which the learned lan- 
guages are generally considered as an introduc- 
tion,) is to free the mind from the prejudices of 
ignorance ; and to give it juster and more en- 
larged conceptions, than are the mere growth of 
rude nature. By reading, we adii the exper- 
ience of others to our own. It is the improve- 
ment of the mind chiefly, that makes the differ- 
ence between nian and man ; and gives one 
man a real superiority over another. 

3. Besides, the mind must be employed* 
The lower orders of men have their attention 
much engrossed* by those employments, in 
which ^he necessities of life engage them : and 
it is happy that they have. Labor stands in the 
room of education ; and fills up those vacancies 
of mind; which, in a slate of idleness, would 
be engrossed by vice. And if they, who have 
more leisure, do not substitute something in 
the room of this, their minds also will become 
the prey of vice ; and the more so, as they have 
the means to indulge it more in their power. 

4. A vacant mind is exactly that house 
inentioned'in the gospel, which the devil found 
empty. In he entered ; and taking with him 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself, 
they took possession. It is an undoubted truth, 
that one vice indulged, introduces others ; and 
that each succeeding vice becomes more de- 
praved. 

5. If thep the mind must be employed^ 
what can fill up its vacuities more rationally 
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than the acquisition of knowledge ? Let us 
therefore thank God for the opportunities he 
has afforded us ; and not turn into a curse 
those means of leisure, which might become so 
great a blessing, 

6. But however necessary to us knowledge, 
may be, religion, we know, is infinitely more 
so. The one adorns a man, and gives him, it 
is true, superiority, and rank in life ; but the 
other is absolutely essential to his happiness. 
In the midst of youth, health, and abundance; 
the world is apt to appear a very gay and pleas- 
ing scene ; it engages our desires ; and, in a 
degree, satisfies them also. 

7. But it is wisdom to consider^ that a time 
will come, when youth, health, and fortune, 
will all fail us : and if disappointment and vex- 
ation do not sour our taste for pleasure, at least 
sickness and infirmities will destroy it. la 
these gloomy seasons, and, above all, at the 
approach of death, what will become of us with- 
out religion ? When this world fails, where 
shall we fly, if we expect no refuge in another? 
Without holy hope in God, and resignation to 
liis will, and trust in him for deliverance, M^hat 
is there that can secure us against the evils of 
life ? 

8. The great utility therefore of knowledge 
and religion being thus apparent, it is highly in- 
cumbent upon us to pay a studious attention to 
them in our youth. If we do not, it is more 
than probable that we shall never do it : that we 
shall grow old in ignorance, by neglecting the 
one ; and old in vice, by neglecting the other. 

9. For improvement in knowledge, youth 
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is certainly the fittest season. The mind is then 
ready to receive any impression. It is free 
from all that care and attention which, in riper 
age, the affiiirs of life bring with them. I'he 
memory too is stronger aiid better able to ac- 
quire the rudiments of knowledge ; and as the 
mind is then void of ideas, it is more suited to 
those parts of learning which are conversant in 
words. 

lOr Besides, there are sometimes in youth 
a modesty and ductility, which, in advanced 
years, if those years especially have been left 
a prey to ignorance, become self sufficiency and 
prejudice ; and these effectually bar up all the 
irlets to knowledge — But, above all, unless 
habits of attention and application are early 
gained, we shall scarcely acquire them after- 
wards. — The inconsiderate youth seldom re- 
flects upon this ; nor knows his loss, till he 
knows also that it cannot be retrieved. 

11. Nor is youth more the season to ac- 
quire knowledge, than to form religious habits. 
It is a great point to get habit on the side of vir- 
tue ; it will make every thing smooth and easy. 
The earliest principles are generally the most 
lasting ; and those of a religious cast are seldom 
wholly lost. 

12. Though the temptations of the world 
may, now and then, draw the well-principled 
youth aside ; yet his principles being continu- 
ally at war with his practice, there is hope, that 
in the end the better part may overcome the 
worse, and bring on a reformation : whereas he, 
who has suffered habits of vice to get posses- 



i 
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«ion of his youth, has little chance of being 
brought back to a sense of religion, 

13. In the common course of things it can 
rarely happen. Some calamity must rouse him. 
He must be awakened by a storm, or sleep for 
^ver. How much better is it then to. make that 
easy to us, which we know is best ! And to 

' form- those habits now, which hereafter we shall 
wish we had fprmed ! 

14. There are persons, who would restrain 
youth from imbibing any religious principles, 

- till they can judge for themselves ; lest they 
should imbibe prejudice for truth. But why 
should not the same caution be used in science 
also ; and the minds of youih left void of all im- 
pressions ? The experiment, I fear, in both 
cases, would be dangerous. 

15. If t^ie mind were left uncultivated 
during so long a period, though nothing else 
should find entrance, vice certainly w^ould: and 
it would make the larger shoots, as the soil 
would be vacant. It would be better that 
young persons receive knowledge and religion 
mixed with error, than none at all. * For when 
the mind comes to reflect, it may deposit its 
prejudices by degrees, ^ and get right at last: 
but in a state of stagnation it will infallibly be- 
come foul. 

16. To conclude, our youth bears the sam< 
proportion to our more advanced life, as thii 
world does to the next. In this life we mus 
form and cultivate those habits of virtue, v\ hicl 
will qualify us for a better state. If we neglec 
them here, and contract habits of an opposite 
kind, instead of gaining that exalted state, wbicl 
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is promised to our improvement, we shall of 
course sink into that state, which is adapted to 
the habits we have formed. 

17. Exactly thus is youth introductory to 
manhood ; to which it is, properly speaking, a 
state of ipreparation. During this season we 
must qu^ify ourselves for the parts we are to 
act hereafter. In manhood we bear the fruit, 
which has in youth been planted. If we have 
sauntered away our youth, we must expect to 
be ignorant men. ' 

18. If indolence and inattention have taken 
an early possession of us, they will probably 
increase as we advance in life ; and make us a 
burden to ourselves, and useless to society. If 
again, we suffer ourselves to be misled by vi- 
cious inclinations, they will daily get new 
strength, and end in dissolute lives. 

19. But if we cultivate our minds in youth, 
attain habits of attention and indiistry, of virtue 
and sobriety, we shall find ourselves well pre- 
pared to act our future parts in life ; and what 
above all things ought to be our care, by gain- 
ing this command over ourselves, we shall be 
more able, as we get forward in the world, to 
resist every new temptation, as soon as it 
appears. cilpin. 

Vacancies— Engrossed — ^Vacuitie8.».Leisure — Satisfies — Es* 
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SECTION V. 



USEFUL HINTS. 

1. Remember that time is money. He 
that can earn ten^ shillings a day by his labor, 
and goes abroad, or sits idle one half of that dajr, 
though he spends but sixpence during his di- 
version or idleness, ought not to reckon that the 
only expense ; he has really spent, or rather 
thrown away five shillings besides. 

2. Remember that credit is money. If a 
man lets his money lie in my hands after it is 
due, he gives me the interest, or so much as I 
can make of it during that time. This amounts 
to a considerable sum when a man has good 
and large credit, and makes good use of it. 

3. Remember that money is of a prolific 
generating nature. Money can beget money, 
and its offspring can beget more, and so on. 
Five shillings turned is six ; turned again, it is 
seven and three pence ; and so on till it becomes 
a hundred pounds. The more there is of it, 
the more it produces every turning, so that the 
the profits rise quicker and quicker. He that 
murders a crown, destroys all that it might have 
produced, even scores of pounds. 

4r^ Remember that six pounds a year is but a 
groat a day. For this little sum, which may be 
daily wasted either in time or expense, unper- 
ceived, a man of credit may, on his own se- 
curity, have the constant possession and use of 
^hundred pounds. So much in stock , brisk- 
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imed by an industrious man, produces great 
intage. 

. Remember this saying, •* The good 
naster is lord of another man's purse." He 
is known to pay punctually and exactly to 
time he promises, may at any time, and on 
occasion, raise all the money his friends 
spare. This is sometimes of great use. 
IT industry and frugality, nothing contributes 
e to the rs^ising of a young man in the world, 
I punctuality and justice m all his dealings ; 
efore never keep borrowed money an hour 
ond the time you promised, lest a disappoint- 
it shut up your friend's purse for ever. 
The most trifling actions that efiect a man's 
lit are to be regarded. The sound of your 
imer at five in the morning, or nine at night, 
rd by a creditor, makes him easy six months 
yer ; but if he sees you at a billiard-table, or 
rs your voice at a tavern, when you should 
at work, he sends for his money the next 
; demands it before he can receive it in a 
ip> It shews, besides, that you are mindftil 
vhat yoa owe ; it makes you appear a care- 
as well as an honest man, and that still in- 
ises your credit. 

I. Beware of thinking all your own that 
I possess, and of living accordingly. It is a 
itake that many people who have credit fall 
). To prevent this keep an exact account, 
some time, both of your expenses and your 
ome. If you take the pains at first to men- 
I the particulars, it will have this good ef- 
: ; you will discover how wonderfully small 
ing expenses mount up to large sums, and 
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will discern what might have been ^ and m^; 
for the future be saved,' without occasioning 
any great inconvenience. 

8. In short, the way to wealth, if you desin 
it, is as plain as the way to market. It depend 
chiefly ou two words, industr}^ and frugality ; 
that is, wast^ neither tim^ nor money, but mak( 
tlie best use of both. Without industry and 
frugality nothing will do, and with them every 
thing. He that gets all he can honestly, and 
saves all he gets, (necessar}' expenses excepted) 
will certainly become rich, if that Being who 
governs the world, to wly)m all should look for 
a blessing on their honest endeavors, doth not, 
in his wise providence, otherwise determine. . 

FRANKLIN. ▼ 
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SECTION VI. 



TOM RESTLESS— A STORY. 

1. *• A flitting stone gathers no moss," so says 
the proverb, and it is true. Activity is not suf- 
ficient to insure success, unless it be directed 
to one invariable end. The desultory bustle 
of unsteady minds is only labor in vain. The 
path, that leads to respectability and wealth, 
must be pursued through all its asperities and 
obliquities, if you wish to reach the object ir 
view. The traveller who turns aside to gatha 
every flower, or who sometimes hurries and 
sometimes loiters, will find himslf distanced at 
last by those who calmly pace on, and are nei- 
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:her diverted by difficulties, nor attracted by 
?very casual appearance of temporary pleasure. 

2. Tom Restless was one of the cleverest 
ioys at the school where he was brought up. 
He outstripped his companions, whenever he 
jave himself the trouble to enter into compe- 
ijion with them. At play-learning — every 
)Ursuit he engaged in, he carried away the palm 
)f superiority : but all his motions were irre- 
^ilar ; and long continued application to any 
)usiness was his aversion and contempt. 

3. From school he was removed into the 
:ounting-house of ^% West India merchant. 
His relations augured well of his success in 
commerce, from his known talents and activity. 
In any situatiorf he might have shone ; but he 
chose rather to dazzle for a moment, than to 
preserve a clear and steady light. He became 
piaster of all the routine of the counting-house 
in less than twelve months. 

4. Why, thought our hero, should he be 
ongcr confined to ledgers and waste-books ? 
3ere he had nothing more to learn. His solic- 
tations ta be . permitted to take a trading 
'oyage, for the benefit of his employer, over- 
ame both the merchant and his own relations. 
le was soon equipped, and set sail for the 
ATest Indies, in raptures at the idea of seeing 
he world. A storm, which he had to ericoun- 
er before clearing the channel, gave Tom no 
ery favorable opinion of the felicity of a sailor's 
ife — but the storm vanished, and, with it, his 
ense of danger and uneasiness. 

5. The remainder of the voyage was barren 

f occurrences.- He landed in due time on the 

4^ 
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island of Jamaica, to which the vessel was 
bound; and, in consequence of his eagerness 
to visit the new scenes which presented them- 
selves, his hurry, and his neglect of proper pre- 
cautions, he soon fell sick of the endemial fever 
of the West Indies ; and with difficulty escap- 
ed with his life. Our adventurer now began 
to reflect on his imprudence ; regretted his hav- 
ing left the counting-house to encounter use- 
less dangers ; and began to form resolutions of 
checking his natural propensit)^ for change. 

6. The vow, formed in illness and under 
restraint, is seldom observed when health and 
liberty return. Tom felt all the vagaries of his 
natural disposition as soon as he recovered. He 
made himself speedily acquainted with the man- 
agement of sugar-plantations, and with the West- ^ 
India trade in general. But, as he had a heart 
of benevolence and not of stone, the task-mas- 
ter met with his unqualified detestation — the 
situation of the slave awakened his most gener- 
ous feelings. 

7. He soon became disgusted with a traffic in 
which blood was shed without pity, and whips 
were the reward of toil. He saw the ship 
freighted with pleasure, and bade adieu to these 
islands without regret. He had a pleasant voy* 
age — returned full of information, and had ob- 
tained the credit of prudent and dexterous 
conduct ; but he was sick of what he had seen ; 
and, for once, goodness of principle conspired 
with versatility of disposition to make him 
relinquish this branch of commerce. 

8. But there were numerous other avenues 
to wealth in the mercantile profession ! True : 
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had not Tom been tired of the whole, he 
might have selected parts, that would have suit- 
ed almost any taste. For some time, however, 
he had set his heart on being asoldier. When 
his connexions found that his resolution in this 
respect could not be shaken, they procured a 
liberation from his original engagements, and 
purchased a pair of colors for him. 

9. He joined his regiment, which was 
quartered in the country — strutted in a laced 
coat and cockade ; and thought himself the 
happiest fellow alive. So he was for a few 
weeks — but here he found that he had little to 
learn, and less to practise ; and his mind revolt- 
ed at die idea of quiet. Tom was ever impa- 
tient of inactivity — he found it jiecessary to be 
doing something ; and in conformity to this 
principle, though against the remonstrances of 
his friends, he exchanged into a regiment just 
about to sail for the East Indies. 

10. A new scene, and a new quarter of the 

flobe again pleased and attracted his fancy. 
[e anticipated the greatest felicity in prospect 
from this new change ; but fortune determined 
otherwise. The ship in which he had embark- 
ed was wrecked on the Maldivia Islands. He 
preserved life by swimming ; but could save 
few of those accommodations that render life 
delightful. 

11. As he hated idleness as much as he 
disliked any constant employ, he set about pro- 
viding the means of subsistence with all possi- 
ble diligence — ingratiated himself with the na- 
tives, and became a nughty^avorite with their 
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chief. - Had not the thought of being cut off 
from polished society disturbed him, he might 
have been happy still- 

12. For a short space he did not form any 
partibular plan for eflfecting his deliverance. 
he, indeed, kept a good look out for any ship 
that might pass ; but such a chance vj^as rare. 
At last he bethought himself of attempting 
something. He persuaded the Maldivians that 
he could teach them ta build ships* The bait 
took : — in a few weeks the first vessel was con- 
structed : she was strong, but of rude forma- 
tion ; and all were eager to see her launched, 
and to try her on the waves; 

13. Tom selected the best mariners, as 
well as those whom he thought most friendlyj- 
to have the honor of this experiment. He had 
fortunately saved a compass, and some other 
necessaries from the wreck' ; and had privately 
laid in a small stock of provisions. The ves- 
sel sailed to a miracle — all were delighted with 
this nautic excursion ; and by degrees they lost 
sight of land. 

14. Now was the critical moment ! his as- 
sociates wished to return ; he distributed ^ome 
liquors among theni, and made a feint to tack 
about ; but, the wind being pretty high and 
blowing off the shore, this could not be effected. 
He veered on another tack with no better suc- 
cess, as he wished it to be believed. At length 
no person, except himself, knew the direction 
of the shore they had left. 

15. Night coming on, he steered by the 
compass, and kept his companions in good hu- 
mor by telling them there was no danger of 
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their landing next morning. In the mean- 
while he made the best of the wind and the 
time ; and, as no one could presume to direct 
the course of the vessel but himself, all were 
fearful of interfering — ^and on the third day he 
providentially landed near cape Comorin. 

16. Thence our hero undertook a long jour- 
ney to fort St. George, where he was soon 
replaced in his rank ; and sent with a detach- 
ment against one of the country powers who had 
just revolted. Captain Restless, as we should 
now call him, behaved with abundant resolu- 
tion : success crowned the endeavors of his 

« 

country ; and he was rapidly rising in his new 
profession, when he once more became dissatis- 
fied and disgusted with it, because he was con- 
fined to a garrison, while the' range of the whole 
peninsula would scarcely have gratified his 
roving ambition. 

17. As he had behaved with bravery, and 
evinced a fertility of resources on every eraer- 
gency, he wa& allowed to sell cut, though with 
concern for his loss ; and the very next day, he 
entered on board a ship bound to China, with 
no other view than to ascertain whether the 
Chinese women have smaller feet than the Eu- 
"opeans from nature or art; and to drink tea, as 
le termed it, at the fountain-head. 

18. He had no sooner arrived in China, 
han he wished to survey the country ; but he 
lad nearly forfeited his life by the attempt. A 
:ountiy not to be seen had no charms for Cap- 
tain Restless, and he returned in an Indian ship, 
ivhich was sailing for Europe, as wise as he 
went ; but with a very unfavorable opinion of 
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Chinese hospitality, though he ought to have 
done, justice to its policy. 

19. On reaching the cape of Good Hope, 
he determined to proceed no ferther, till he had 
visited the Hottentots ; and ascertained some 
facts in their natural history. It would be end- 
less to enumerate all his adventures in this 
quarter of the globe. . Sometimes he was reduc- 
ed to the greatest distress and danger ; but hia 
ingenuity always brought him off. At last he 
landed in England — found his father was no 
more, and, in consequence, took possession d 
his patrimony. 

20. It might have been supposed his ad- 
ventures would now have terminated, and that 
he would have been happy in the enjoyment of 
that quiet which fortune allowed him to possess. 
No such thing : he had never made the tour of 
Europe and he was determined not to sit down 
as a country gentleman, till he had visited the 
continent. He soon reached Paris : here he 
began to display his usual activity ; he could 
neither be idle nor usefully employed. 

21. He began with uttering some specula- 
tive opinions, by the adoption of which he con* 
ceived that the French government might be 
vastly improved, and the country made one of the 
most desirable in the world. For these, he was 
speedily rewarded with a lodging in the Bastile. 
After a close confinement of five years, he was 
liberated, but the hardships he had undergone 
ruined his health, and he died at Paris, in a few 
weeks after he had recovered his liberty. 

22. Reflection. The heedless career of Tom 
Restless will, I hope, instruct the young never 
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to give way to a roving and unsettled turn of 
mind. He might have been happy, he might 
have been honored, in any situation, had he 
steadily pursued one object, but he rendered 
himself miserable by a romantic search after 
he did not know what. 

23. Never, on slight grounds, relinquish 
the station in which you are first placed. If 
ypu once deviate from the track intended for 
you , it is no easy matter to recover it. It is 
therefore wise to oppose the first irregular sal- 
lies of the mind. The road of life will be easy, 
when once you have obtained a mastery over 

Yourself. MAYOR. 
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SECTION VII. 
CRUELTY TO INSECTS. 

1. A certain youth indulged himself in tlie 
cruel entertainment of toturing and killing flies. 
He tore off their wings and legs, and then watch- 
ed, with pleasure, their impotent efforts to es- 
cape from him. Sometimes he collected a 
number of them together, and crushed them at 
once to death ; glorying, like many a celebrated 
hero, in the devastation he committed. 

2. Alexis remonstrated with him, in vain, 
on this barbarous conduct. He could not per- 
suade him to believe that flies are capable of 
pain, and have a right, no less than ourselves, 
to life, liberty, and enjoyment. The signs of 
agony, which, when tormented, they ex5^ess^ 
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by the quick and various contortions of the 
bodies, he neither understood, nor would a 
tend to. - 

3. Alexis' had a microscope ; and he d« 
sired his companion; one day, to examine 
most beautiful and surprising animal. Marl 
s^id he, how it is studded from head to ta 
with black and silver, and its body all over b< 
set with the most curious bristles ! The hea 
contains a pair of lively eyes, encircled with si 
ver hairs ; and the trunk consists of two parts 
which fold over each other. 

4. The whole body is ornamented wit 
plumes and decorations, which surpass ^1 tt 
luxuries of dress, in the courts of the greater 
jprinces. Pleased and astonished with what h 
saw, the youth was impatient to know the naiv 
and properties of this wonderful animal. It m 
w ithdrawn from tfie magnifier ; and when o 
fered to his naked eye, proved to be a poor fl 
which had been the victim of his wanto 
cruelty. ., , ' percival. 

Torturing— Glorying— Flies— Bristles — Magnifier— Bodies/ 
Microscope ? Contortions ? Impotent ? Wanton ? 

SECTION VIII. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 

1. George Washington, commander i 
chief of the American army during the wi 
with Great Britain, and first president of tl 
United States, was the third son of Mr. Augu 
tine Washington, and was bom at Bridg 
creek in the county of Westmoreland, Vi 
ginm, February 22, 1732. 
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2. He u^s rather above the common stat- 
re ; his frame was robust, and his constitu- 
lon vigorous. His exterior created in the 
eholder the idea of strength united with manly 
racefulness. His eyes were of a gray color, 
nd his complexion light. His manners were 
ather reserved than free. His person and 
^hole deportment exhibited an unaffected and 
idescribable dignity, unmingled with haughti- 
ess, of which all, who approached him, were 
ensible. 

3. The attachment of those who possessed 
is friendship, was ardent but always respectful, 
lis temper was humane, benevolent,^ and con- 
iliatory ; but there was a quickness in his sen- 
ibility to any thing apparently offensive, which 
:xperience nad taught him to watch and cor- 
net. He made no pretensions to vivacity or 
nu Judgment rather than genius constituted 
he most prominent feature of his character. 

. 4. As a military man he was brave, enter- 
prising, and cautious. At the Head of a multi- 
ude, whom it was sometimes impossible to re- 
luce to proper discipline before the expiration 
)f their time of service, and having to struggle 
ilmost continually with the want of supplies, 
le yet was able to contend with an adversary 
superior in numbers, well disciplined, and com- 
pletely equipped, and was the means of saving 
his country. 

5. Tlie measure of his caution has by some 
>een represented as too abundant ; but he 
iometimes formed a plan, which his brave offi- 
cers thought was too adventurous, and some- 
imes contrary to their advice he engaged in 

5 
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battle. If his name is not rendered illustrioi 
by splendid achievements, it is not to be attr 
buted to the want of military enterprise. E 
conducted the war with that consummate pn 
dence and wisdom,^which the situation of h 
country and the state of his army demanda 
He alsb possessed a firmness of resoludoi 
which neither dangers nor difficulties coul 
shake. 

6. In his civil administration he exhibitc 
repeated proofs of that practic^ gof d sense, < 
that sound judgment, which is the most Valw 
ble quality of the hunian mind. More tha 
once he put his whole popularity to hazard i 
pursuing measures, which were dictated bjr 
sense of duty, and which he thought wotrl 
promote the welfere of his country. 

7. In speculation he wa^ a real republicai 
sincerely attached to the constitution oft! 
United States, and to that system of equal, p( 
litical rights, on which it is founded. Real lit 
erty, he thought, was to be preserved only b 
preserving the authority of the laws, and piair 
taining the energy of government. Of inccM 
ruptible integrity, his ends were always up 
right, and the means, which he employed 
always pure. ' 

8. He was a politician, to whom wiles war 
absolutely unknown. When any measure c 
importance was proposed, he sought informa 
tion and was ready to hear, without prejudice 
whatever could be said in relation to the sub 
ject ; he suspended his judgment till it wa 
necessary to- decide ; but after his 'decision ha 
been thus deliberately made, it was seldom shj 
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ken, and he was as active and persevering in 
executing, as he had been cool in forming it. 

9. He possesse4 an innate and unassuming 
modesty, which adulation would have offended, 
which the plaudits of millions could not betray 
into indiscretion, and which was blended with 

' a high sense of personal dignity, and a just con- 
sciousness of the respect, whicli is due to station. 

10. With regard to the religious character of 
General Washington there have oeen different 
opinions. In the extracts from some of bis 
private letters,* which have been published by 
the historian of his life, the name of the Supreme 
Being is once or twice introduced in a manner, 
which in common conversation is deemed ir- 
reverent. It is also understood, that in a few 
instances during the war, particularly when he 

vinet General Lee retreating in the battle of 
Monmouth, his language was unguarded in 
V is respect. 

,'1. It may riot be impossible, that a good 
makVin a moment of extreme irritation should 
utterxvorofane expression ; but perhaps it is 
less pos^ble, that such a man, when his passion 
has passed away, and his sober recollections 
have returned, should not repent bitterly of his 
irreverence to the name of God. 

12. On the other hand. General Washing- 
ton, when at the head of the army, issued pub- 
lic orders, calling upon hb officers to discoun- 
tenance the habit of profanity ; he speaks in his 
writings of " the pure and benign light of rev- 
elation,'* and of the necessity of imitating *' the 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind, 
which were the characteristics of the divine Au- 
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thor of our blessed religion ;" he gratefully 
acknowledged the interpositions of Providence 
in favor of this coutntry ; his life ivas upright 
and virtuous ; he principally supported an epis- 
copal church in the neighborhood of Mount 
Vernon, where he constantly attended public 
worship; during the war he not unfrequently 
rode ten or twelve miles from camp for the" 
benefit of the institutions of religion ; ' and it is 
believed, that he every day had his hour of re- \ 
tircment from the world for the purpose of pri- , 
vate devotion. 

13. General Washington was blessed witt i 
abundant wealth, and he was not ignorant of the ] 
pleasure of employing it for generous purposes, i 
His style of living ,was dignified, though he 
maintained the strictest economy. While he 
4vas in the army he wrote to the superinteridant 
of his estate in the following terms. " Let the 
hospitality of the house be kept up with regard 
to the poor. Let no one ^;o hungry away. 

14. If any of this sort of people should be 
in want of corn, supply their necessities, pro- 
vided it does not encourage them in idleness. 
I have no objection to your giving my money 
in charity, when you think it will be well be- 
stowed ; I mean, that it is my desire, that it 
should be done. You are to consider, that 
neither myself nor my wife are in the way to do 
these good offices." Thus was he beneficent, 
while at the same time he required an exact 
compliance with engagements. 

15. On Friday, December 13, 1799, while 
attending to some improvements upon his es- 
tate^ he was exposed to a light rain, which wet- 
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ted his neck and hair. Unapprehensive of 
danger he passed the afternoon in his usual 
pnanner ; but at night he was seized with an 
inflammatory a&ctiou of the windpipe. The 
disease commenced with a violent ague, accom- 
panied with some pain and a sense of stricture 
in the throat, a cough, and a difficult degluti- 
tion, which were soon succeeded by fever and a 
quick and laborious respiration. 

16. About twelve or fourteen ounces of 
blood were taken from him. In the morning 
his femily physician, doctor Craik, was sent 
for ; but the utmost exertions of medical skill 
were applied in vain. The appointed time of 
his death was near. Believing from the com- 
mencement of his complaint, that it would be 
mortal, a few hours before his departure, after 
repeated efforts to be understood, he succeeded 
in expressing a desire, that he might be per- 
mitted to die without being disquieted by una- 
vailing attempts to rescue him from his fate. 

17r After it became impossible to get any 
tlung-down his throat, he undressed himself and 
went to bed, there to die. To his friend and 
physician, who sat on' his bed, and took his 
head in his lap, he said with difficulty, ** doc- 
tor, I am dying, and have been dying for a long 
time ; but I am not afraid to die." Respiration 
became more and morfe contracted and imper- 
fect until half past eleven on Saturday night, 
when, retaining the full possession of his intel- 
lect, he expired without a struggle. 

18. Thus on the fourteenth of December 
1799, in the sixty eighth year of his age, died 
the Ikther of his country, " the man, first in 
. 5* 
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war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
feHow citizens." This event spread a gloom 
over the country, and the tears of America pro- 
claimeji the services and virtues of the hero and 
sage, and exhibited a people not insensible to 
his worth. 

19. The^ Seriate ^of the United States in an 
address to the President on this melancholy 
occasion indulged their patriotic pride, white 
they did not transgress ,the bounds of truth in 
speaking of their Washington. *' Ancient and 
modern names," said they, " are diminished 
before him. Greatness and guilt have too of- 
ten been allied ; but his fame is whiter than it 
is brilliant. The destroyers of nations stood 
dbashed at the majesty of his virtues. It re- 
proved the intemperance of their ambition, and 
darkened the splendor of victory. The scene 
is closed, and we are no longer anxious lest- 
misfortune should sully his glory ; he has trav- 
elled on to the end of his journey, and carried 
with him an increasing weight of honor ; he 
has deposited it safely where misfortune cannot 
tarnish it, where malice cannot blast it." 

20. Towards his slaves General Washing- 
ton manifested the greatest care and kindness. 
Their servitude lay with weight upon his mind, 
and he directed in his will, that they should be 
emancipated on the decease of his wife. There 
were insuperable difficulties in the way of their 
receiving freedom previously to this event. 
On the death of Mrs. Washington May 22, 
1802, the estate of General Washington, as he 
had no children, was divided according to his 
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will among his and her relations. It amounted 
by his own estimate to more than five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Britain-- Februaiy — Statute — Sensible — ^Militar^Diaciprme 
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SECTION IX. 

CHARACTER OF THE GREAT FOUNDER OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 

1 . Never was there on earth any person of 
so extraordinary a character as the Founder of 
our religion. In him we uniformly see a mild- 
ness, dignity, and composure, and a perfection 
of wisdom and bf goodness, that plainly point 
Irim out as a superior being. But his superi- 
3rity was all in his own divine mind. He had 
none of those outward advantages that have dis- 
tinguished all other law^vers. He had no in- 
Juence in the state ; he had no wealth ; he 
iimed at no worldly power. He was the son 
Df a carpenter's wife, and he was himself a car- 
penter. 

2. So poor were his reputed parents, that 
It the time of his birth his mother could obtain 
lo better lodging than a stable ; and so poor 
.vas he himself, that he often had no lodging at 
ill. That he had no advantages of education, 
ve may infer from the surprise expressed by 
lis neighbors on hearing him speak in the syn- 
igogue : '* -Whence hath this man these 
hings ? What wisdom is this which is given 
urn ? Is not this the carpeulet, \3wt ^ow ^S. 
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Mary ? Are not his brethren and sisters with 
us ?" 

3. This point, however, we need Itiot ia- 
sist on ; as from no education, that his o\ra of. 
any other country could have afforded, was it 
possible for him to derive tliat supernatural 
wisdom and power, that sanctity of life, and! 
that purity of doctrine, which so eminently dis- 
tinguish him. His first adherents were a few- 
fishermen ; for whom he was so far fi-om mak.^ 
ing any provision, that, when he sent them outi|b 
to preach repentance and heal diseases, thqr 
were, by his desire, furnished with nothing, but 
one coat, a pair of sandals, and a staff. 

4. He went about, in great humility and^^ 
meekness, doing gpod, teaching wisdom, and 
glory fying God, for the space of about threes 
years after the commenceryient of his ministry ; 
and then, as he himself had foreseen and fore- 
told, he was publickly crucified. This is the 
great personage, who at this day gives law to ' 
the world. This is he, who has been the au- 
thor of virtue and happiness to millions and 
millions of the human race. And this is he 
whom the wisest and best men that ever lived 
have reverenced as a Divine Person, and 
gloried in as the deliverer and saviour of man- 
kind. DR. BEATTIE. 

Lodging^^Diseafies^Sandals— Pair— Sanctity— Composufe.- 

SECTION X. 
MATTHEW'S GOSPEL.— chap. xxii. 

1. Jesus answered, and spake unto them 
^gain, by parables^ and said, The kingdom of 
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heaven is like unto a certain king, who made 
a marriage for his son, and sent forth his ser- 
vants to call them that were bidden to the wed- 
ding : and they would not come. Again, he 
sent forth other servants, saying, Tefl them 
who are bidden, behold, I have prepared my 
dinner ; my oxen and my fallings are killed* 
and all things are ready : come unto the mar- 
riage. But they made light of it, and went their 
ivays, one to his farm, another to his merchan- 
dise : and the remnant took his servants, and en- 
treated them spitefully, and slew them. But 
\vheh the king heard thereof, he was wroth : and 
he sent forth his armies, and destroved those 
^murderers, and burned up their city. 

2. Then saith he to his servants. The wed- 
^ding is ready, but they who were bidden, 
. were not worthy. Go ye, therefore, inta the 
;. high\'v'ays, and, as many as ye shall find, bid to 
* the marriage. So those servants went out into 
^the highways, and gathered together all as many 
^ as they found, both bad and good: and the 
bedding was furnished with guests. And 

^hen the king came in to bee the guests, he 
' 8a\v diere a man who had not on a wedding- 
garment : and he said unto him, Friend, how 
earnest thou in hither, not having a wedding- 
garment ? and he was speechless. Then said 
Qie king to the servants. Bind him hand and 
foot, and take him away, and cast him into 
Outer darkness : there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but 
few are chosen. 

3. Then went the Pharisees, and took coun- 
^el how tbe^ jr}ght entangle him it\ Vv\s Ve&w. 
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And they sent out unto him their disciples, 
with the Herodians, saying, Master, we know 
that thou art true, and teachest the way of G6i 
in t;jruth, neither carest thou for any man ; for 
thou regardest not the person of men : tell us, 
therefore, What thipkest thou ? Is it lawful to. 
give tribute unto Cesar, or not ? But Jesus 
perceived their wickedness, and s^id, Why; 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? Shew me thcj 
tribute-money. And they brought unto himaj 
penny. And he saith unto them, Whose isJ 
this image and superscription ? They say untol 
him, Cesar's. Then saith he unto them, RenJ 
der, therefore, unto Cesar, the things whichi 
are Cesar's ; and unto God, the things that aiej 
God's. When they had heard these words, 
they marvelled, and left him, and went thta; 
way. 

4. The same day came to him the Saddu* 
cees, who say that there is no resurrection, 
and asked him, saying, Master, Moses said, if 
a man die, having no children, his brother shall 
marry hia wife, and raise up seed unto Ms 
brother. Now, there were with us sevca 
brethren : and the first, when he had married a 
wife, deceased ; and having no issue, left his 
wife unto his brother : likewise the second 
also, and the third, unto the seventh. And 
last of all the woman died also. Therefore, in 
the resurrection, whose wife shall she be of the 
seven ? for they all had her. 

5. Jesus answered, and said unto them, Yc 
do err, not knowing the scriptures, nor tlie pow- 
•cr of God. For in the resurrection, they 
/^either marry, nor are given in marriage ; but 
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are as the angels of God in heaven. But as 
touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye 
not read that which was s^ybken unto you by 
God, saying, I ani the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 
And when the multitude heard this, they were 
astonished at his doctrine. 

6, But when the Pharisees had heard that 
he had put the Sadducees to silence, they were 
gathered together. Then one of4hem, who 
was a lawyer, asked him a question, tempting 
him, and saying, Master, which is the great 
commandment in the law ? Jesus said unto 
him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great com-* 
mandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets. 

7. While the Pharisees were gathered to- 
gether, Jesus asked them, saying. What think 
yc of Christ ? whose son is he ? They say unto 
him, The son of David. He saith unto them, 
How then doth David in spirit call him Lord, 
saying, The I^ord said unto my Lord, sit thou 
on my right hand, till I make thine enemies 
thy footstool ? If David then call him Lord, 
how is he his son ? And no man was able to 
answer him a word ; neither durst any man, 
from that day forth, ask him any more ques- 
tions; 

M»chandi9e--Wroth--Rcady--Gnashingk-.PharUeef--Mir.. 
relied— Sftdduceei—Eueiiues— Second. 
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People are apt to imagine themselves far 
the world, because they live. retired ; but 
speak its langus^, and have the same 
ments and delicacies ; they have the same 
e of reputation, friendship, and amuse- 
s ; they b"ear with pain tlie smallest humil- 
1. They say, they would willingly forget 
vorld, but yet feel in the bottom of their 
, that they would not be forgotten by it, 
'ainly do they seek to compromi^ matters 
een Jesus Christ and the world. 

FENELON. 
SECTION XII. 
PRACTICAL AND USEFUL REMARKS. 

A man that is effeminate and dissipated, 
3t but be a mean man ; and if he lias great 
oy ments, they only dishonor him. The 
of his ease always overcomes him, in spite 
5 greatest interest. He knows not how to 
ove his talents, or get a necessary knowl- 
in his profession, or confine himself to the 
)me duties of it ; neither can, he so long 
lit to restraint, as to accommodate himself 
e liking of other people, nor apply himself 
courage towards his own reformation. 

This is the sluggard, spoken of in the 
ture, who would and who would not ; who 
d do what he ought while it is afar off, but 
•e arms want strength as soon as he Toeholds 
ivork at hand. What can we do with such 
an ? He is good for nothing — Business 
ies him ; serious reading fatigues him^ 
nust pass his life on a bed of down« Docs 
6 
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he work ? The moments seem hours to h 
Does he amuse himself? The hours are t 
like moments to him* All hi&time is lost ; 
knows not what he is doing in it ; he lets it f 
away like the waters under the arch of a brid 

3. Ask him what he has done in the mc 
ing : ' he has done nothing ; for he has li^ 
without thinking whether he lived or not* 
has slept as long as he could ; has been k 
dressing ; talked to the first comer ; and tal 
some turns in his chamber. Dinner comes on 
table : the afternoon he spends like the mo 
ing, and his whole life like this day. Oi 
more : such a man is good for nothing. E^ 
pride must render him insupportable to hims 
in a state so unworthy of a man. 

4. Such a man will not only be incapa 
of doing what is good, but will, by degrees, 
into the greatest evils. Pleasure will bet 
him. It is not for nothing that the flesh desi 
to be indulged ^ after having appeared indol 
and insensible, it will suddenly become furic 
and brutal You will not perceive this fire 
it is too late to extinguish it You must a 
fear, lest your sentiments in religion, mix 
with your softness, should engage you, by k 
grees, in a singular life, which will have so: 
outward regularities, but nothing solid witl 

5. With regard to your business, you sho 
regulate it, doing all things by rule ; and 
settle your aifairs as seldom to break in \x\ 
the plan you lay down. You should rece 
every one with civility. Let there be no aii 
pride, nor affectation, nor forwardness. Sh 
yourself to be a gendemati : sdute and behj 
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well to all the world, yet converse with but few. 
Bad company is dishonorable to all ; but espe- 
cially to a young man, who has not as yet an 
established character^ You must visit but fiw, 
and never those of bad repute. Do not ridicule 
them, as others do, but quietly avoid them. 

6. Besides your never preferring yourself 
to any one, your manners must likewise be 
simple and ingenuous ; your countenance open ; 
and you must observe a complacency in your 
transient intercourses. Let every thing be a 
proof of nobility, and of a heart that is liberal, 
friendly, obliging, and aflfected by merit ; solic* 
itous to oblige, sorry when you cannot. En- 
deavor to season a piece of service with what 
may render it obliging, without making a 
merit of it. In such conduct pride seeks glorj% 
and religion must thus seek true decency,, froni 

. motives wholly divine. 

7. Nothing is so noble, so great, so heroic, 
as the heart of a true christian ; but in it there 
must be nothing &lse, nothing affected, nothing 
but what is simple, modest, and punctual in all 
things. As to real friends, you must choose 
them with much caution ; and consequently 
limit yourself to a very small number ; no inti- 
mate friend, that does not fear God, and whom 
the pure maxims of religion does not govern in 
all things ; otherwise he may prove your ruin, 
be his kindness for you ever so great. 

8. Make choice, as much as you can, of 
friends a little older than yourself ; they will 
occasion you to ripen sooner. Let your heart be 
open to your true friends ; no secrecy with them 
but the secret of another, except in things you. 
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fear they may be predjudiccd against. Be ^ 
interested, faithful, active, and constant in yoor 
friendship ; but never blind to the defects or 
different degree^ of merit in your friends j lit 
them find you serviceable to them, and iidjiier 
let their troubles cause your afiections to cool 
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SECTION XIII. ■ 

THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY PROVED, FROM* 
THE CONVERSION OF THE APOSTLE PAUL,; - 

!• The conversion of St. Paul, with all ife; 
attendant circumstances, furnishes, one of the 
•mo3t satisfactory proofs, that have ever bcai 
given, of the diving origin of our holy i^eli^oil. 
That this eminent person, from being a zealotrs 
persecutor of the disciples of Christ, became, 
all at once, a disciple himself, is a fact which 
cannot be controverted, without overturning 
the credit of all history- He must, therefore, 
have been^converted in the miraculous manner 
alleged by himself, and of course tlie Christian 
religion be a divine revelation ; or he must 
have been an impostor, an enthusiast, or a dupe 
to the fraud of others. There is not another 
alternative possible. 

2. If he was an impostor, who declared what 
he knew to be false, he must have been induced 
to act that part, by some motive. But die only 
conceivable motives for religious /imposture^ 
are, the hopes of advancing one's temporal in- 
terest, credit, or power •, or tfee prospect of 
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gratifying some passion or appetite, under the 
authority of the new religion. That none of 
these could be St. Paul's motive for professing 
the faith of Christ crucified, is plain from the 
state of Judaism and Christianity, at the period 
of bis forsaking the former, and embracing the 
latter faiths 

3^ Those Tvhom he left, were the disposers 
erf" wealth, of dignity, of power,-in Judea -.those 
to whom he went, were indigent men, oppress- 
ed, and kept froin: all means of improving their 
fortunesr The certain consequence, therefore, 
of his taking tlie part of Christianity, was the 
loss not only of all that he possessed, but of all 
hopes of acquiring more ; whereas, by contin- 
uing to persecute the Christians, he had hopes, 
rising almost to certainty, of making his for- 
Ume by the favor of those who were at the head 
of the Jewish state, to whom nothing could so 
much recommend him, as the zeal which he 
had shown in that persecution. 

4. As to credit or reputation,, could the 
scholar of Gramaliel hope to gaiii either, by be- 
coming a teacher in a college of fishermen ? 
Could he flatter himself, that the doctrines 
which he taught would, either in or out of 
Judea, do him honor, when he knew that " they 
were to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness ?" — Was it then the love of 
power, that induced him to make this great 
change ? Power ! over whom? over a flock 
of sheep, whom he himself had endeavored to 
destroy, and whose very Shepherd had lately 
been murdered ! 

5* Perhaps it was with the view of ^c^X^- 

6^ 
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ing some licentious passion, under the authority 
of the new religion, that he commenced a 
teacher of thiat religion ! This cannot be al- 
leged : for hi^ writings breathe nothing but 
the strictest morality ; obedience to magis- 
trates, order, and government ; with the ut- 
most abhorrence of all licentiousness, idleness, 
or loose behavior, under the cloak of religioD* 
. 6. We no where read in his works, that 
saints are above moral ordinances ; that do- 
minion is founded in grace ; that monarchy is 
despotism which ought to be abolished ; that 
the fortunes of the rich ought to be divided 
among the poor ; that there is no difference in 
moral actions ; that any impulses of the mind 
are to direct us against the light of revealed re- 
ligion and the laws of nature ; or any of those 
wicked tenets, by which the peace of society 
has been often disturbed, and the rules of mor- 
ality have been often violated, by men pretend- 
ing to act under the sanction of divine revela- 
tion. 

7. He makes no distinctions, like the im- 
postor of Arabia, in favor of himself ; nor does 
any part of his life, either before or after his con- 
version to Christianity bear any mark of a 
libertine disposition. As among the Jews, so 
among the Christians, his conversation and man- 
ners were blameless. As St. Paul was not an 
impostor, so it is plain he was not an enthusi- 
ast. Heat of temper, melancholy, ignorance, 
credulity, and vanity, are the ingredients ol 
which enthusiasm is composed : but from all 
these, except the first, the apostle appears tc 
have been wholly free. 
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8. That he had great fervor of zeal, both 
when a Jew and when a Christian, in maintain- 
ing what he thought to be right, cannot be de- 
nied : but he was at all times so much master 
of his temper, as, in matters of indiflference, to 
" become all things to all men ;" with the 
THost pliant condescension, bending his notions 
and manners to theirs, as far as his duty to God 
would permit; a conduct compatible neither 
mth the stifihess of a bigot, nor with the vio- 
lent impulses of fanatical delusion. 

9. That he was not melancholy, is plain from 
his conduct in embracing every method, which 
prudence could suggest, to escape danger and 
shun persecution, when he could do it, without 
betraying the duty of his office, or the honor of 
his God. A melancholy enthusiast courts per- 
secution ; and when he cannot obtain it, afflicts 
himself with absurd penances : but the holi- 
ness of St. Paul consisted in the simplicity of a 
pious life, and in the unwearied performance of 
his apostolical duties. 

10. That he was ignorant, no man will al- 
lege who is not grossly ignorant himself ; for 
he appears to have been master, not only of the 
Jewish learning, but also of the Greek philo- 
sophy, and to have been very conversant even 
with the Greek poets. That he was not cred- 
ulous, is plain from his having resisted the evi- 
dence of all the miracles performed on earth by 
Christ, as well as those that were afterwards 
worked by the apostles ; to the fame of which, 
as he lived in Jerusalem, he could not have 
been a stranger. 

11. And that he was as free from \^\:j ^^ 
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any man that ever lived, may be gathered from 
all that we see in his writings, or know oS his 
life. He represents himself as the least of tte 
apostles, and not meet to be called an apoade. 
He says that he is the chief of sinners ; and \it\ 
prefers, in the strongest terms, universal bene?- 
olence to feith, and prqphecy, and miracf"' 
and all the gifts and graces with which he co 
be endowed. Is this the language of vanity, 
enthusiasm ? 

12. Having thus shown that St. Paul 
neither an impostor nor an enthusiast, it 
mains only to be inquired, whether he was 
cei ved by the fraud of others : but this inqui 
needs not be long ; for who was to decei 
him ? A few illiterate fishermen of Galilee ? 
was morally impossible for such men to c 
ceive the thought of turning the most enlight- 
ened of their opponents, and the cruellest 
their persecutors, into an apostle; and to dtv 
this by a fraud, in the very instant of his gretf- 
est fury against them and their Lord.^ 

13. But could they have been so eixtrava- 
gant as to conceive such a thought, it was phy- 
sically impossible for them to execute it in the 
manner in which we find his conversion Xm 
effected. Could they produce a light in the 
air, which at mid-day was brighter than the sun? ^ 
Could they make Saul hear words from that 
light, which were not heard by the rest of the 
company ? Could they make him blind fcr 
three days after that vision, and then make 
scales fall from his eyes, and restore him to 
sight by a word ? Or, could they make him, 
5nd those who travelled with him^ believe that 
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ill these things had happened, if they Iiad not 
lappened ? Most unquestionably no fraud was 
^qual to all this« 

14. Since then St. Paul was not an impos- 
tor, an enthusiast, or a person deceived by the 
firaad of others, it follows, that his conversion 
was miraculous, and that the Christian religion 
isa divine revelation. lyttleton. 
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SECTION XIV. 

THE INDOLENT BEAUTY. 

1 . We too often see beauty contaminated by 

vanity, and a fine gaiius by indolence. Filia 

was the only daughter of a tender and affcc- 

tionate mother, whose virtue and discretion 

Were a source of happiness to her family, and 

a credit to her sex. Filia, on her arrival at six 

years of age, afforded every symptom of a good 

heart, complaisance, affability, and a tolerable 

share of understanding. This was the glaring 

part of the picture ; for the shade afforded ii 

Strange attachment to indolence, and a disgust 

to every species of refined education. 

2. Though her mother possessed all the 
talents necessarv for an excellent instructress, 
yet she had never before an opportunity of re- 
ducing them to practice, and an only child was 
not perhaps the most proper object for her ex- 
perience in the science of juvenile education. 
It should ever be one important point with a 
parent, never to give up a command they have 
once laid on their children, but to \w?a^\. q\\ \v$» 
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punctual performance. The observation c 
rule, would frequently save a great deal ol 
easiness to both parents and children. 

3. Her mother could not think of app 
-even the most tender correction; and the i 
threatenings only added to her own uneasi 
She hoped, as her daughter grew older 
would become more sensible of her indo 
and inattention to business ; and, as she ri[j 
in years, would proportionably increase in i 
and judgment. But the older the twig § 
the less pliant it became, and what might 
been accomplished in its younger state, w; 
time become almost impracticable. 

4. Filia, however, when she arriv( 
eight years of age, shewed very little inclin 
to make anv alteration in her conduct ^ the 
creature's idleness rather increased than d: 
ished, and she began to be troublesome 
to herself. Her mother now conceived the 
of putting down on paper, every evening 
value of such things as she had lost or sp 
in the course of the day, in consequence c 
carelessness and invincible indolence. 

5. Her mother had flattered herself, 
Filia, when she came to know the vah 
money, would act in a more prudent mai 
but she read over the account with the ul 
indifference, and considered the sums 
mentioned as too insignificant for her r 
and attention. A pretended head-achw 
most her constant excuse, to avoid her j 
dance on her masters ; and thus, th 
naturally sincere, she began to accustom h 
to deviate from the truth. 
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6. Filia had reached her thirteenth year, 
vithout the least appearance of aheration in her 
conduct, and the lost and broken account, kept 
iy her mother, was increased to a large sum* 
One irregularity, if not timely checked, brings 
on others :; and thus Filia, to indolence, soon 
added inconsistence. She presently grew tired 
erf every thing ; her harpsichord, which was 
IMie week her favorite instrument, was the next 
discarded with disgust, to make room for the 
gtiitar ; and this, in a short time after, for 
aomething else. 

7. She had masters to teach her geography^ 
Trench and Italian, writings, accounts, dancings 
drawing, and music. These added to her 
another's long catalogue of expenses, but con- 
tributed little to her improvement. It is natur- 
9i to suppose, that when the follies of youth are 
ftot early corrected, they will, like pernicious 
iveeds, thrive so fest as to check the growth of 
ivcry thing that is valuable in the same soil, 
ttence it happened, that after three years more 
)ad elapsed, the lovely Filia, instead of grow- 
ing wiser by age, as her mother had vainly 
^pected, became more indolent, whimsical, 
ind capricious. 

8. AH the money paid to her masters was 
hrownaway, she learned nothing, and was in 
act little more than an ignorant beauty; a 
character, 1 most sincerely hope, is not applica- 
3le to any of my fair readers, since nothing can 
3e more dangerous, pernicious, and derogatory 
x> female reputation. 

9. At this-period of her folly, a young ge%. 
tieman of character and fortune, whom I shad 
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call by the name ot Honestus, amoi 
company, visited the parents of Fil 
was struck with her charms, and imt 
conceived some thought of paying his a 
to that capricious beauty ; but, when h 
what was her character, he declined all 
of forming such a connexion. 

10. The tender mother did not fa 
resent this disappointment ' to her d 
who was then of age caf&ble to receivt 
strances of that nature. To her natur 
sition for indolence, she had now addc 
the forerunner of all evils to a female m 
stead of properly feeling the reproaches 
der mother, she haughtily replied, " It 
have lost a great deal of time, and have 
proved myself much from the Icssoiu 
masters ; but what need have I of '. 
when my parents are so rich, and you 
acknowledge I am so pretty ?" 

11. As soon as Filia had attained 1 
tcenth year, she began to think herself 
being no longer incommoded with the 
her teachers ; for, when a young lad 
at that age, she is supposed to be acco: 
in pomt of education, and has nothing 
do but to apply herself to the anpli( 
those rules she learned from her master 
this was not ihe case of the lovely Fi 
Imd learned nothing but those principl 
Bever fail to be pernicious lo die 
mind. 

soon enveloped in dark'^and iSy ck 
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other entered her chamber, with a counten- 
ice that convinced Filia s6mething was amiss. 
fter an awful pause, she thus addressed her 
iughter ; ** My dear child, you are this day 
gnteen years of age ; but I fear your educa- 
on' is far short of what it now ought to be. 
fear the indulgences I have granted you, have 
lade you too vain of yourself, and have fatally 
iduced you to believe, that you had less occa- 
ion for an education than others. Will beau- 
ir make you lovely? Separated from the graces 
fthe miiid, it will not so much as please. Arc 
ou not always uneasy in yourself, and con- 
tantly dissatisfied with others ? Besides, rich 
s you imagine your father to be, are you sure, 
tiat while we are now speaking, he is not a 
Dined and undone man?" 
• 13. These last words awakened in the 
osom of Filia ail the alaiftis, which an uncx- 
ected disappointment to ambition is capable of 
!eling. Her mother got up, and left the room 
'ithout saying any thing more. The appre- 
ensions of Filia on this occasion were but too 
rell founded; for, in a few days after this 
onversation, her father stopped paymenf. 
/his impnident gentleman, not contented with 
fortime of six thousand pounds a year, 
ngaged in a very hazardous undertaking, 
irhich happening to fail, brought on a bank- 

uptcy. 

' 14. He had all his life been the child of for- 
une, and therefore made but a poor pupil in 
he school of adversity : he took this matter so 
heart, that in spite of all the care and attention 
)f his wife and daughter, he soon bid adieu to 

7 
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the cares of this world, and fled for repose to the 
next. He died perfectly sensible^ exhorting 
those around him, never to give way to the 
emotions of avarice and rapacity, since these 
first brought him to ruin, and then to his grave. 

15. His wife undoubtedly severely felt this 
shock, though she supported it with christian 
fortitude. She had a small jointure, which the 
creditors could not, nor did they wish to touch. 
Having performed the duties of the last funeral 
rights to her husband, she and her daughter 
retired to a private situation in the west of 
England, where every necessary article of life 
was cheaper than in the metropolis. 

16. rilia, however, behaved with all the. 
propriety that could be expected from a repent- 
ing daughter, and made every effort she was 
capable of, to console her unhappy mother. 
She would frequentl)^eproacli,herself with her 
past negligence, and reckon up the vast sums 
of money that had been squandered away upon 
her to so little purpose. 

17. Filia had valued herself much on the 
fortune she sui)posed herself born to ; but it 
pleased Providence to deprive her of it. She 
had, however, her beauty still left to boast of; 
but even of this she was soon to be deprived. 
Be cautious, my youthful readers, how you 
place too great a confidence in the possession 
of wealth and beauty, since they are fleeting as 
the wind, and as unsteady as the vessel on the 
troubled billows of the ocean. Fortify your 
minds with religion and virtue, and a proper 
knowledge of the useful sciences ; the storms 
and hurricanes of fortune may then attack you, 
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but you will always safely withstand their rage, 
and deride their fury. 

18. One evening, while she was bewailing 
her past neglect, and vowing a reform for the 
future, she was seized with a head-ach, and, 
being otherwise very ill, she went to bed. 
The next morning, a violent fever seized her, 
and a physician being sent for, her disorder 
was declared to be that which is frequently so 
£ital to female beauty. 

19. It was one of the most unpromising 
kind ; the doctors could say but little, and the 
mother was driven to despair. Day after day, 
and night after night, her mother never left her 
bed-side, but was constantly with her, in a state 
of uncertainty, worse than that of death itscU". 
The afflicted Filia became delirious, the disor- 
der made a rapid progress, and her eyes were 
soon excluded from the light. 

20. Though this circumstance is not un- 
common in this fatal disorder, and therefore 
did not at first create any alarm in her mother, 
yet at last it increased to such a dangerous 
height; that the physicians were no longer able to 
dissemble matters, and candidly confessed their 
apprehensions, that her daughter would be 
blind all her life. Judge if -you can, what must 
be the feelings of a tender mother, on so trying 
a calamity ! 

21. However, youth got the better of her 
disorder, very contrary to thejexpectations of ' 
her mother, the physicians, and jcvery one 
around her ; she also recovered her sight, but 
there were left terrible marks on her face, of the 
devastation it had there made. As soon as tiKc 
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was able to walk about the room, she lool 
in the glass, and then exclaimed : *' Ah ! wl 
is become of that lovely face, of which t 
proud Filia so lately boasted? Has cruel fortu 
robbed her of all she boasted, of all she valu 
herself for, but a month ago, her fortune a 
her beauty ? I am justly punished, and I v 
patiently submit." 

22.Pilia, thus instructed by misfortime, sc 
conquered her indolence, and all her, font 
imperfections ; a sudden revolution took pla 
and her very nature seemed to be refarm< 
Her mother's conversation now became c 
lightful to her, and she began to sit down 
study with unwearied attention. Readii 
music, and drawing, were her daily amu 
ments ; and so great were her improveme 
therein, that she soon made up for the time.i 
had before thrown away in the most shame 
indolence. 

23. Her beauty was indeed vanished, 1 
the improvements she made in her mind, p 
cured her more friends than she was ever bef 
able to acquire by the charms of her pers< 
Her shape was still truly elegant^ and her e; 
and countenance were still expressive of 
vivacity of her heart. She \vas no longer < 
pensive in her dress, tliough she was alw; 
neat and fashionable. Though her visitors ( 
not look upon her with that astonishment 
ibrmerly, yet they soon became captured a\ 
the charms of her mind, and the politeness 
her conversation. 

24. Two years had passed away in t 
retired situation, when Honestus, avJio liad k 
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^efore ceased to think of making a partner of 
''ilia, on account of her capricious and indolent 
emper, being on some bubiness in that quarter, 
ailed on the mother and daughter to see them. 
3e was introduced into a partor elegantly fiir- 
nshed, and adorned with pictures. " Is not 
iiis (said the lady), a neat apartment? Every 
thing you here see, and these drawings in par- 
ticular, are the works of my daughter.'' 

25. Honestus was much surprised at hear- 
ing what he considered as a tale, and his looks 
expressed his incredulity. He turned round, 
and stedfastly gazing in the face of Filia, was 
equally astonished at seeing her so changed. 
" Is this the lovely creature, (said he to himself J 
*rith whose beauty I was once so much enrap- 
tured, and whom I forsook on account of her 
piride, vanity, and indolence !" 

26. Out of politeness ht entered into con- 
i^ersation with her, and found in her a most 
)leasing dltemtion ; before she' was a beauty 
vithout sense ; now she hsid lost the charms of 
ler face, but had found those of the mind, 
vhich are infinitely the most to be valued. 

27i Honestus passed day after day in the 
»mpany of Filia, whose conversation was so 
deasing and attracting, that he began to feel 
limself uneasy when she was out of his sight. 
[n order, therefore, that he might enjoy the 
)leasure of her company without interruption, 
le offered her his hand fer life. *' You cer- 
ainly deserve her, (said her mother) sin^e you 
■efused her in the bloom of her beauty, when 
ler fortune too afforded the most splendid 
momises, and now admire her when they are 
x>th for ever vanished.'' ^* 
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28. Though the fortune of Honest us was 
not very large, yet it was sufficient, with the 
assistance of his trade, to keep up a gent^ 
appearance, and to provide decently for a fam- 
ily. Tliey soon quitted this rural retreat^ 
and returned to London, where they now live 
in the enjoyment of all those pleasures^ which 
conjugal love, friendship, and virtue, are capa- 
ble of producing. 

29. Let my youthful reader^ re&ect on what 
tlicy have here read, and they will then become 
sensible, how vain and momentary, how fickk 
and inconstant, are the possession of riches and 
beauty. They are like habitations built on the 
sands of the ocean, which are perpetually liable 
to be swept away by the violence of winds and 
floods. I mean, not that fortune and beauty 
are to be despised ; I mean only that they 
should be used properly, that the possessor d 
them should not vainly imagine, that they will 
supply the place of education, industry, be- 
nevolence, charity and virtue. 

youth's library. 
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SECTION XV. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

1. Benjamin Franklin, a philosopher and 
statesman of great celebrity, was born at Boston 
in New-England, in 1706. From the early 
indications of a disposition for literature, whicli 
he exhibited, his father destined him for the 
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hiirch : but the expense of a large family pre^ 
'ented him from continuing the education com - 
nenced for this purpose ; and, at the age of 
en, he was taken home to be employed in the 
)ffices of the family trade, which %vas that of a 
ioap-boiler and tallow-chandler. He however, 
soon after became an apprentice to an elder 
brother, who was a printer. In a short time he 
removed to Philadelphia, and engaged in the 
service of a printer in that city. He contract- 
ed an acquaintance witli several young men 
fond of reading ; in whose society he spent his 
evenings, and improved his taste. 

2. His strong powers of mind joined to 
uncommon industry, furnished him with a 
large stock of useful knowledge, and rendered 
him higlily respectable. He gradually passed 
•hrough a variety of public employments, con- 
stantly gaining an accession of honor and esteem. 
iis fame stood high both in the political and 
scientific world. He was sent as American 
embassador to France ; and in 1778, was snc- 
-essful in negociating an alliance with that 
country. He also acted as one of tlie plenipo- 
:entiaries, in signing tlie treaty of peace with 
England in 1783. In 1785, he returned to 
America; and received from his grateful coun- 
trymen those honors and distinctions, which he 
bad justly merited. His increasing infirmities 
caused him, in 1788, to withdraw from all pub- 
ic business ; and, in 1790, he closed, in seren- 
ty and resignation, his active and useful life of 
lighty four years. 

3. Dr. Franklin has been surpassed by few, 
fany men, in that solid practical wisdom, 
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which consists in pursuing valuable ends by the j-: 
most appropriate means. . ' His cool temper and 
sound judgment, generally secured him from 
^se views and erroneeus expectations. I» 
his speculations and pursuits, something bene^ 
ficial was even in contemplation. He JU8^ 
says of himself, " I have always set a .gl«ilerj 
value on the character of a ^oer ofgoodj thaii tm 
any other kind of reputation." He posaesad' 
the rare talent of dmwing useful lessons from dit 
most common occurrences,, which would hatvr.j 
passed unimproved by the generality of ob»< 
servers. He published several useful worloyij 
on electricity, m^ordogy, and meehanicB ;;| 
and since his death have appeared in two situdf p 
volumes, his ^^£ssays, humorous, moral, alifli 
lit«^ry,J' with his "Life,'* written by himsdCl 

Celebrity — Expense— Occurrences^Errone ous— 'Scientific-" | 
Meteorology. 

SECTION XVI. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPEtt. 

1. William Covvper, an English poet of 
great celebrity, was born at Berkhamstead, in 
Hertfordshire, in the year 1731. In his in&ncy 
he was extremely delicate ; and his constitution 
discovered, at a very early season, that morbid 
tendency to diffidence, melancholy, and despbb, 
which ^producedi as he advanced in years^ 
]^eriodical fits of the most deplorable depression. 
He was educated at Westminster school, where 
his natural timidity was increased, by the arro- 
gant and Boisterous behavior of some of his 
school-fellows. " I was," said he, '' so disj^r- 
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ited by them, that I did not dare to raise my 
eyes above the shoe-buckles of the elder boys.'* 

2. He was removed from school to the office 
of an attorney ; from whence, after three years, 
hesetded himself in chambers of the Inner- 
Temple, as a regular student of law, where he 
resided to the age of thirty-three. But this 
profession did not suit his diffidence, his love of 
retirement, or his poetical genius. "I rambled,'' 
;8aidhe, " from the thorny roadlaf my austere 
^patroness, jurisprudence, into the primrose 
jaths of literature and poetry." Cowper was 
appointed Clerk of the Journals of the House 
of Lords ; and a parliamentary dispute making 
it necessary for him to appear at the bar of the 
lK)use, his terrors on this occasion rose to so 
sistonishing a height, that they overwhelmed his 
i^son : iie was obliged to relinquish a station 
So formidable to his singular sensibility. 

3. In a few months, his mind became tran- 
c]uil and clear ; and resolving to abandon all 
thoughts of a laborious profession, and all inter- 
course with a busy world, he settled in 1765, 
in the town of Huntingdon. Here commenced 
his acquaintance with a respectable clergyman, 
and his aimiable wife, who residedinthat town : 
their name was Unwin. About two years af- 
terwards, the husband died ; and from that pe- 
riod, during the course of near thirty years, this 
excellent woman was a most distinguished 
friend and guardian of Cowper. Of her piety 
and virtue, and her eminent invariable kindness 
to him, he has left many affectionate and grate- 
ful memorials. 

4. In the lapse of these years, he was several 
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times oppressed with derangement of i 
which was extremely dtistressihg to his" fri 
who entertained for him the purest sentii 
of esteem and regard. During his lucid 
vals, which continued several years, he 
perfectly himself ; and exhibited, in his wri 
the most unequivocal proofs of it. His 
tude to the Supreme Being, for the m 
and deliverance he had experienced, was fi 
and exempla^ ; and his life was distingii 
by every correspondent virtue. Co\vper 
a number of little poems, which are m 
with fine traits of the pathetic and descri| 
and which show the exquisite delicacy 
feelings, and the goodness of his heart. 

5. His *' Task," which was publish 
1785, placed him in the first rank of Ei 
poets. This work is finely characterise 
Hayley, his biographer. ** The task,'' si 
*' may be called a bird's-eye view of h 
life. It is a minute and extensive sun 
every thing most interesting to the reas< 
the fancy, and to the affections of man. 
hibits his pleasures, and his pains ; his past 
and his business ; his folly, and his wis 
his dangers, and his duties ; all with siit 
quisite facility, and force of expression, 
such grace and dignity of sentiment, that r 
al beings, who wish to render themselves 
amiable, and more happy, can hardly be 
advantageously employed, than in the fre 
perusal of the '^Task." In 1791 appean 
*' Translation of the Iliad and Odyssey o 
mer, in blank verse." This work, fron 
to last, gave Covvpcr ten years of usefu 
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leasing employment* It has considerable 
lerit ; particularly in its near approach to that 
sveet majestic simplicity, which forms one of 
le most attractive features in the great prince 
nd father of poets. 

6. The inquietude and darkness of Cow- 
)cr's latter years, were terminated by a most 
^tle and tranquil dissolution. He died in the 
fear 1800. We shall close this sketch of him, 
inth a striking eulogium made by his biogra- 
pher on his character and writings : ** The 
r-e the works of Cowper are read, the more 
readers will find reason to admire the variety, 
ind the extent^ the graces, and the energy, of 
Ws literary talents. The universal admiration 
Xcited by these will be heightened and endear- 
d, to the friends of virtue, bv the obvious 
'flection, that his writings, excellent as they 
[)pcar, were excelled by the gentleness, the 
enevolence, and the sanctity of his life.'^ 
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SECTION XVII. 

PRESIDENT WASHINGTON'S ADDRESS. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

friends and Fellow-Citizens^ 

1 . The period for a new election of a citizen , 
) administer the Executive Government of the 
Jnited States, being not far dislgnt, and the 
me actually arrived when* your thoughts must 
e employed in designating the person, who is 
3 be clothed with that important trust, it ap- 
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pears to me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the public voice, 
that I should now apprise you of the resolution 
I .have formed, to decline being considered 
among the number of those, out of whom a 
choice is to be made. 

2. I beg you, at the same time, to do me the 
justice to be assured, that this resolution has not 
been taken, without a strict regard to all the 
considerations appertaining to the relation, 
which binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; 
and that, in withdrawing the tender of servi« 
which silence in my situation might imply, 1 
am influenced by no diminution of zeal fci 
your future interest ; no deficiency of grateft 
resj^ct for your past kindness ; but "am sup 
l)Qrted by a full conviction that the step is com 
patible with both. 

•3. The acceptance of, and continuanc 
hitherto in, the office to which jTour suffrage 
have twice called me, have been a uniform sac 
jiQce of inclination to the opinion of duty, an 
to a deference for what appeared to be your d( 
sire. I constantly hoped that it would hav 
been much earlier in my power, consistent! 
w ith motives, which I was not at liberty to di: 
regard, to return to that retirement, from whic 
I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength ( 
my inclination ^^to do this, previous to the la 
election, had even led to the preparation of i 
address to declare it to you ; but mature r 
flection on the then perplexed and critical po 
ture of our affairs with foreign ;\:'tioii:;, ; --J r! 
uuLnninious advice of persons -'-Kiyk-j \'i \\ 
coniidence, impelled me to abandon the ide 
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4. I rejoice that the st^e of your concerns, 
txternal as well as intemajf^ no longer renders 
the pursuit of inclination incompatible with the 
sentiment of duty pr propriety ; and am per- 
suaded, whatever partiality may be retained for 
my service, that in the present circumstances 
of our country, you will not disapprove of my 
determination to retire. The impressions with 
which I first undertook the arduous trust, were 
explained on the proper occasion. In the dis- 
charge of this trust, I will only say, that I have 
with good * intentions contributed towards the 
organization and administration of the govern- 
ment, the best exertions of which a very falli- 
ble judgment was capable. 

5. Not unconscious in the outset of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experience in my 
own eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to diffi- 
dence of myself ; and every day the increasing 
weight of years admonishes more and more, 
that the sliade of retirement is as necessarv to 
me as it will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services, they were temporary, I have the con- 
solation to believe, that while choice and pru- 
dence invite me to quit the political scene, pat- 
riotism does not forbid it. 

6. In looking forward to the moment, 
which is intended to terminate the career of my 
public life, my feelings do not permit me to 
suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt 
of gratitude which I owe to my beloved coun- 
try, for the many honors it has conferred upon 
me ; still more for the stedfast confidence with 

8 
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which it had suppoi|f d me ; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting 
my inviolable attachment, by services faithfid 
and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our 
country from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to our praise, and as an instructive 
example in our annals, that under circumstan- 
ces in which the passions, agitated in every 
direction, were liable to mislead — amidst ap. 
pearances sometimes dubious — vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging — in situations in 
which not unfrequently want of success has 
countenanced a spirit of criticism — the con- 
stancy of your support was the essential prop 
of the efforts and a guarantee of tlie plans, by 
which they were effected. 

7. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, 
1 shall carry it with me to my grave, as a strong^ 
incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven may 
continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
bcnefieence — that your union and brotherly af- 
fection may be perpetual — that the free consti- 
tution, which is the work of your hands, may be 
sacredlv maintained — that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue — that in fine, the happiness of the 
people of these states, under the auspices of lib- 
crty, may be made complete, by so careful a 
preservation, and so prudent a use of this bless- 
ing as will acquire to them the glory of recom- 
mending it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger 
lo it. 

8. Here, perhaps, I ought to sto;^. But a 
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Solicitude for your welfiire, which cannot end 
but with my life, and the apprehension of dan- 
ger natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an 
occasion like the present, to offer to your sol- 
emn contemplation, and to recommend to your 
frequent review, some sentiments, which are 
the result of much reflection, of no inconsidera- 
ble observation, and which appeaf to me all 
important to the permanency of your felicity as 
a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom,, as you can only feel in them 
the disinterested warnings of a parting friend, 
who can possibly have no personal motives to 
bias his counsels. Nor can 1 forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent reception of 
my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar 
occasion. 

9. Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recommenda- 
tion of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm 
the attachment. The unity of government 
which constitutes you one people, is also dear 
:o you. It is justly so ; for it is amain pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence, che 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace 
abroad; of your safety ; of your prosperity; 
of that very liberty which you so highly prize. 

10. But as it is easy to foresee that from 
different causes and from difierent quarters, 
much pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds the conviction 
of this truth ; as this is the point in your politi- 
cal fortress against which the batteries of inter- 
nal and external enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and insidi- 
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and unnatural conasxion with any foreign 
power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

14. While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular interest 
in union, all the parts combined cannot &il to 
find in the united mass of means and efibrta 
greater strength, greater resource, proportiona- 
bly greater security from external danger, a less 
frequent interruption of their peace by foreign 
nations ; and what is of most inestimable value ! 
they must derive from union an exemption 
from those broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring countries 
not tied together by the same government; 
which their own rivalships alone would be suffi- 
cient to produce, but which opposite foreign 
alliances, attachments and intrigues would 
stimulate and embitter, 

15. Hence likewise they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown military estab- 
lishments, which under any form of govern- 
ment are inauspicious to liberty, and which are 
to be regarded as particularly hostile to repub- 
lican liberty. In this sense it is that your union 
ought to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one ought to 
endear to you the preservation of the other. 
These considerations speak a persuasive lan- 
guage to ever}'^ reflecting and virtuous mind, 
and exhibit the continuance of the Union as J 
primary object of patriotic desire. 

16. Is there a doubt whether a commor 
government can embrace so large a sphere 1 
Let experience solve it. To listen to men 
speculation in such a case were criminal, W< 
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are authorized to hope that a proper organization 
of the whole^ with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
emments for the respective subdivisions, \vill 
affi)rd a happy issue to the experiment. 'Tis 
well worth a fair and full experiment. With 
such powerful and obvious motives to union, 
afecting all parts of our country, while experi- 
ence shall not have demonstrated its impractica- 
bility, there will always be reason to distrust the 
patriotism of those who in any quarter may 
endeavor to weaken its bands. 



Neces8u*y — StedfasU-Guarantee — Dissimilar — Immoveable 
•^Benefiting — Foreign — Growth-^Maritime. — Deference ? Fal- 
^ibU 9 ViciMitudes ? Ligament ? Insidious ? Intrinsic ? 

SECTION XVIII. 

1. In contemplating the causes which may 
disturb our union, it occurs as matter of serious 
Concern, that any ground should have been fur- 
nished for characterising parties by geographical 
discriminations — Northern and Southern — At- 
lantic and fVestem ; whence designing men 
may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a 
real difference of local interests and views. One 
of these expedients of party to acquire influence 
within particular districts, is to misrepresent 
the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heart-burnings which spring from 
those misrepresentations ; they tend to render 
alien to each other those, who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. 

2. The inhabitants of our western country 
have lately had a useful lesson on this head; they 
have seen in the negociation by the Executive, 
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and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate, 
of the treaty with Spain, and in tj^ universal 
satisfaction at that event throughout the United 
States, a decisive proof how unfounded were 
the suspicions propagated among them, of a 
policy in the general government, and in the 
Atlantic States, unfriendly to their interests ia 
regard to the Missisippi ; they have been wit- f 
nesses to the formation of two treaties, thatL 
with Great-Britain, and that with Spain, which 
secure to them every thing they couid desire,, 
in respect to our foreign relations, towards con- 
firming their prosi)erity. Will it not be thcic 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of thesfr 
advantages on the union by which they were ^ 
procured? Will they not henceforth be deaf to-, ' 
those advices, if such there are, who would : 
sever them from their bretliren, and connect 
them with aliens? 

3. To the efficacy and permanency of your 
union, a government for the whole is indispen- 
sa')le. No alliances, however strict, between 
the parts can be an adequate substitute ; they 
must inevitably experience the infractions and 
interruptions which all alliances yi all times have 
, experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, 
you have improved upon your first essay by 
the adoption of a constitution of government 
b< tier calculated than your former for an inti- 
mate union, and for the efficacious management 
of your common concerns. This government, 
the offsprin.e: of our own choice, uninfluenced 
and unawed, adopted upon, full investigaMon 
and mature deliberation, completely free i-) its 
principles, in the distribution of its powers, 
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ire autliorized to hope that a proper organization 
3f the whole^ with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernments for the respective subdivisions, will 
ifibrd a happy issue to the experiment. ^Tis 
svell worth a fair and full experiment. With 
such powerful and obvious motives to union, 
i&cting all parts of our country, while experi- 
ence shall not have demonstrated its impractica- 
bility, there will always be reason to distrust the 
patriotism of those who in any quarter may 
endeavor to weaken its bands. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

1. In contemplating the causes which may 
disturb our union, it occurs as matter of serious 
concern, that any ground should have been fur- 
nished for characterising parties by geographical 
discriminations — Northern and Southern — At- 
lantic and PFestern ; whence designing men 
may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a 
real difference of local interests and views. One 
of these expedients of party to acquire influence 
within particular districts, is to misrepresent 
the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too m^ch against the 
jealousies and heart-burnings which spring from 
those misrepresentations ; they tend to render 
alien to each other those, who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. 

2. The inhabitants of our western country 
have lately had a useful lesson on this head; they 
have seen in the negociation by the Executive, 
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6. However comljinations or associatic 
the abo\-t descriptoii may now and then aii 
popular ends, they are likely in the coun 
time and things to become potent enghie 
which cunning, ambitions, and unprinc 
*ien will be cnabii d to sul»vcrt the power c 
people, and to usuqi for themselves the 
of government ; destroying afterwards the 
engines which have Lifted them to u 

. dominion. 

7. Towards the preservation of our go 
ment, and the perni.;nency of your present h 
state, it is requisite, not only that you sle 
discountenance irregular oppositions to il 
knowledged authority, but also, that you i 
with care the spirit of innovation upon its 
clples, however specious the pretexts, 
method of assault may be to efil-ct in 
fbnns^oE tbe constitutibn, alterations whicb 
impair the tnargy of the system, and th 
wademdne what cmiiot be Erectly i 
tiirown. ' 

8. ; In tUthe c^n^ to wBich yoii tai 
iiivitSd, pemembef tmtltiineand habit a 
feasft as necessary tb fixthe true characi 
government as of other human institutions ; 
experience ia the surest standard by whic 
tBBtthe real tefidfcncy of the existing 66ni 
lion of a country ; that facility in changes 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, 
poses to peq>etuai change, from the en. 
TOriety of hypothesis and opinion ; and ren 
ber, especially, that for the efficient manage 
of your common interests, in a country s( 
tensive as ours, a government of as much ^ 
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uniting security with energy, and containing 
within itself a provision for its own amendment, 
lias a just claim to your confidence and your 
support. 

4. Respect for its authority, compliance 
"With its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of 
true liberty. The basis of our political sys- 
tems is, the right of the people to make and to 
alter their constitution of government. But, 
the constitution which at any time exists, till 
changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 
"^hole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
TThe very idea of the power and the right of the 
ijeople to establish government, presupposes 
She duty of every individual to obey the estab- 
pshed government. 

., 5. All obstructions to the execution of the 
3a\vs, all combinations and associations, under 
flimtcver plausible character, with the real de- 
sign to direct, control, counteract, or awe the 
Ngular deliberation and action of the consti- 
Jtated authorities, are destructive of this funda- 
Snental principle, and of fatal tendency- They 
""terve to organize faction ; to give it an artificial 
and extraordinary force ; to put in the place of 
the delegated will of the nation, the will of a 
y, often a small, but artful and enterprising 
inority of the community ; and, according to 
the alternate triumphs of different parties, to 
.make the public administration the mirror of 
4e ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
l&ction, rather than the organ of consistent and 
'l wholesome plans, digested by common council, 
i^ modified by mutual interest. 
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later the chief of some prevailing &ction, 
able or more fortunate than his compe 
turns this disposition to the purposes of h 
elevation, on the ruins of public liberty. 

12. Without looking forward to an es 
ityofthis kind, (which, nevertheless, 
not to be entirely out of sight) the commc 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of pari 
sufficient to make it the interest and dut] 
wise people to discourage and restrain 
serves always to distract the public coi 
and enfeeble the public administration, 
tates the community with ill-founded jeal 
and false aiarms : kindles the animosity < 
part against another, foments occasionall 
and insurrection. It opens the door to f 

' influence and corruption, which find a faci 
access to the government itself ihroug 
channels of party passion. Thus the 
and the will of one country are subjected 
policy and will of another. 

13. There is an opinion that parties ; 
countries are useful checks upon the ad 
tration of the government, and serve t( 
alive the spirit of liberty. This within ( 
limits is prol)ably true, and in governmer 
monarchical cast, patriotism niay look wi 
dulgence, if not with favor, upon the sp 
party. But in those of the popular cha: 
in governments purely elective, it is a spi 
to be encouraged. From their natural U 
cy it U ( tru.:ii il^.ere will always be cnoi 
tiij.t spirit for evory salutary purpose. 
thi;r.* hein^ constant dinger of exces 

cSbn «.» ' " to be, by Voiii. ot vA\llic o^: 
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> mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
uenched, it demands uniform vigilance to pre- 
ent its bursting into a flame, lest instead of 
/arming, it should consume. 

14. It is important likewise that the habits 
rf" thinking in a free country should inspire cau- 
ion, in those entrusted with its administration, 
;o confine themselves within their respective 
Jonstitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
3f the powers of one departm«it to encroach up- 
9n another. The spirit of encroachment tends 
to consdidate the powers of all departments in 
Dne, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power, and proneness to abuse 
it, which predominates in the human heart, is 
sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. 

15. The necessity of reciprocal checks in 
the exercise of the political power ; by divid- 
ing and distributing it in different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the public 
weal against invasions by the others, has been 
evinced by experiments ancient and modern : 
some of them in our country, and under our 
own eyes. To preserve them must be as ne- 
cessary as to institute them. If in the opinion 
of the people, the distribution or modification 
of the constitutional powers be in any particu- 
lar wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way, which the Constitution designates 
— But let there be no change by usurpation : 
for though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. The 

9 
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precedent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil any partial or transient benefit [^ 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Missisippi — There — ^Their — Acquiescence-^-EfficVeM— ^-Dti' ri 

sension — Assuage — Some — Sum — Overbalance — Always— Pre- , ^ 

cedent.— ioco/ ? Fraternal ? Incongruous ? Salutary ? Recipn- [ 

cal? ^ 



SECTION XIX. 
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1 . Of all the ciSspositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and moral- 'I 
ity are indispensable supports. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
would labor to subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, these firmest props of the duties 
of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and cherish them — a volume could not trace all 
their connexions with private and public felicity.. 
Let it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the isense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of justice ? And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition, that morality can be maintained 
without. religion. 

2. Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on minds of pecu- 
liar structure ; reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious principle. > It i^ 
substantially true that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular goverument. The 
rule indeed extends with more or less force to 
^very species of fi-ee government. Who that 
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s a sincere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the foundation oi 
;he fabric ? Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the gener- 
il diffusion of knowledge.* In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opin- 
ion should be enlightened. 

3. As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One meth- 
od of preserving it is to use it as sparingly as 
possible ; avoiding occasions of expense by 
cultivating peace, but >remembering also that 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger, fre- 
quently prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it ; avoiding likewise the accumulation of 
'debt, not only by shunning occasions of ex. 
pense, but by vigorous exertions in time of 
peace to discharge the debts which unavoida- 
ble wars may have occasioned, not ungcner- 
(iusly throwing upon posterity the burthen 
which we ourselves ought to bear. 

4. The execution of these miaxims belongs 
to your representatives, but it is necessary that 
public opinion should co-operate. To facili- 
tate to them the performance of their duty, it is 
essential, that you should practically belkr in 
nund, that towards the payment of debts there 
must be revenue ; that to have revenue there 
niust be taxes ; that no taxes can be devised 
which are not more or less inconvenient and 
unpleasant ; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the proper 
^^jects (which is always a choice of difficulties) 
^ught to be a decisive motive for a c?itvd\d ^^w- 
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struction of the conduct of the govemme 
making it, ^nd for a spirit of acquiescen 
the measures for obtaining mvefiue, whic 
public exigencies may at any time dictate. 

5. Observe, good &ith and justice to\ 
all nations, cultivate peace and harmony 
all ; religion and morality enjoin this cone 
and can it be that gopd policy does not eq 
enjoin it f It wiU be worthy of a free, enl 
ened, and, a( no distant period, . a gveat m 
to g^ve to mankind the magnaninious an 
novel example of a {^eopl^ always guided I 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who 
doubt that in the course of timeiand thiug^ 
fruits of such a plan would richly repaj; 
temporary advantages which might be lost 
steady adherence to it ? .Can it be, that F 
dence has not connected the permanent fe 
of a nation with virtue? The experimen 
leas^ is recommended by every senti 
which ennobles human nature. Alas ! 
rendered impossible by its vices ? 
^6/ In the execution of such a plan, no 
is more essential than that permanent, invet 
antipathies against particular nations, and 
sionate attachments for others, should b< 
eluded ; and that in place of them just 
amicable feelings towards all should be < 
vated. The nation M'hich indulges tov 
another an habitual hatred, or an habitual j 
ness, is in some degree a slave. It is a 
to its animosity, or to its affection, eith« 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
and its interest. 

7. Antipathy in que nation against an( 
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disposes each more readily to offer insult and 
injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, 
and to be haughty aod untractable, when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 
Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed 
and bloody contests. The nation, prompted 
by ill-will and resentment, sometimes impels to 
war the government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government sometimes 
participates in the national propensity, and 
adopts through passion what reason would 
reject ; at other times, it makes the animosity 
of the nation subservient to projects of hostility 
instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister 
and pernicious motives. The. peace often, 
sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has 
been the victim. So likewise, a passionate at- 
tachment of one nation for another, produces a 
•Tariety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nation, facilitating this illusion of an imagin- 
ary common interest, in cases where no real 
common interest exist3, and infusing into one 
the interests of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducement of jus- 
tification. 

8. It leads also to concessions to the favor- 
ite nation of privileges denied to others, which 
is apt doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions ; by unnecessarily parting with 
what ought to have been retained ; and by ex- 
citing jealousy, ill-wiU, and a disposition to 
retaliate in the parties from whom equal privi- 
leges are withheld : and it gives to ambitious, 
corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote 

9* 
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themselres to the fevorite nation) BkcSSty-^ li 
betray or ' sacrifice the interests of tiiieir anil h 
country, without odium, sometimes eved wiri) jgs 
popularity; gilding with the appearances (^ a 
virtuous sense of obligation a commendabk 
deference for public opinion, or a laudable asdi 
for public good> the base or foolish compliaocei 
of ambition, corruption or in&tuati<Hi. . * ^ 

9. As avenues to foreign influence in ipf^i* 
raerable ways, such attachments are pp^iaculaiib 
alarming to the truly enlightened and indepm 
ent patriot. How many opportunities do tbqr 
afibrdto tamper with domestic &ctioQS,.to.pii|C« 
tise the arts of seduction, to mislead - piiblil 
opinion, to influence or awe the public couni^ 
Such an attachment of a sHiall of weak^^te^wwidl 
a great and ^powerful nation, dooms the fofM 
to be the satellite (^ the latter. ^ .^.Tt 

10. Against the insidious wiles of foreiga 
influence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow* 
citizens) the jealousy of a finee people ought ts 
be constanily awake ; since history and expcri. 
ence prove that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican govemmeiA 
But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impart- 
tial ; .else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided," instead of a defenae 
against it. Excessive partiality for one fore^ 
nation, and excessive dislike of another, oauie 
those whom they actuate to see danger only oa 
one side, and serve to veil and even seccHid the 
arts of influence on the othen Vr 

11. Real patriots, who may resist the in? 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to become 
suspected and odious ; while its tools and dupes I 
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usurp the applause and confidence of the people, 
to surrender their interests. The great rule of 
conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connexion as possi- 
ble. So far as we have already formed engage- 
ments, let them fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop. 

Shunning-^ Antipathies — Avenues — Indispensable — Expense 
—Inseparable — Conceded. — Exigencies ? Sinister ? - AnUable ? 
lUuaion ? 

SECTION XX. 

1. Europe has a set of primar}' interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote rela- 
tion. Hence she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics, or the ordinary combinations and coUi^ 
sions of her friendships or enmities. 

2. Our detached and distant situation in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a different course. 
If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not feu* off", when we 
may defy material injury fi-om external annoy^ 
ance ; when we may take such an attitudr* as 
will cause the neutrality, we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously resixrcted; 
when belligerent nations, under the impossibil- 
ity of makiitg acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocations ; when 
we may choose peace or war, as our interest, 
guided by justice, shall counsel. 

3. Why forego the advantages of so ^c^i- 
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liar a sitciation? Why quit our own, to 
upon foreign ground? Why, by interw< 
our destiny with that of any part of Ei 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the t 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, h 
or caprice? It is our true policy to 
clear of permanent alliances with any pon 
the foreign world ; so far, I mean, as v 
now at liberty t6 do it ; * for let^me not be i 
stood as capable of patronizing infidel 
existing"^ engagements. I hold the max 
less applicable to public than to private i 
that honesty is always the best policy. I 
it, therefore,, let those engagements be obi 
in thtif genuine sense. But,>in my opir 
is unnecessary, and would be unwise to c 
them. Taking care always to keep oun 
by suitable establishments', on a respe 
defensive posture, we may safely trust tc 
porary alliances for extraordinary emerge 
4. Harmony, liberal intercourse w 
nations, are recommended by policy, hui 
and interest. But even our commercial 
should hold an equal and impartial hand ; i 
lending nor granting exclusive favors or ] 
ences ; consulting the natural course of tl 
diffusing and diversifying by gentle mea 
streams of commerce, but forcing nol 
establishing, with powers so disposed, in 
to give our trade a stable course, to defii 
rights of onr merchants, and to enable th 
ernment to support them, conventional ri 
intercourse, the best that present circnms 
and mutual opinion will permi;, but tem[ 
and liable to be from lime to time abar 
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or varied, as experience and circumstances 

shall dictate ; constantly keeping in view, that 

it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested 

favors from another ; that it must pay with a 

portion of its independence for wliatever it 

may accept under that character ; that by such 

, acceptance, it may place itself in the condition 

of having given equivalents for nominal favors, 

and yet of being reproached with ingratitude 

for not giving more. There can be no greater 

error than to, expect, or calculate, upon real 

£ivors from nation to nation. It is an illusion 

which experience must cure, which a just 

pride ought to discard: 

5. In offering to you, my countrymen, 
tliese counsels of an old and affectionate friend, 
I dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish, that they will 
control the usual current of the passions, or 
prevent our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny of na- 
tions : but if I may even flatter myself, that 
they may be productive of some partial benefit, 
some occasional good ; that they may now and 
then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, 
to guard against the impostures .of pretended 
patriotism, this hope will be a full recompense 
for the solicitude for your welfare, by which 
they have been dictated. 

6. How far in the discharge of my ofiicial 
duties, I have been guided by the principles 
which have been delineated, tlie public records 
and other evidences of my conduct must wit- 
ness to you and to the world. To myself, the 
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assurance of mv own conscience is, that I have 
at least believed myself to be guided by them. 
In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, 
my proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is 
the index of my plan. Sanctioned by your 
approving voice, and by that of your represen- 
tatives in both houses of Congress, the spirit 
of that measure has continually governed mc ; 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert 
me from it. 

7. After deliberate examination with thbj 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I was wcB 
satisfied th^t our country, under all the circum^l 
stances of the case, had a right to take, and waj ] 
bound in duty and interest to take, a neutnd 
position. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me^ to maintain ii 
\vith moderation, perseverance and firmness^ 
The considerations which respect the right to 
hold this conduct, it is not necessary on this oc- 
casion to detail. I will only observe, that ac- 
cording to my understaiKJingofthe matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the 
belligerent powers, has l)een virtually admitted 
by all. 

8. The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, from 
the obligation which justice and humanity im- 
pose on every nation, in cases in which' it is 
free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations 
of peace and amity towards other nations. The 
inducements of interest for observing that con- 
duct will be best referred to your own reflec- 
tions and experience. With me a predomin- 
ant motive has beea<o endeavor to gain time 
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our country to settle and mature its yet re- 
«nt institutions, and to progress without 
nterruption, to that degree of strength and 
jorisistency, which is necessary to give it, 
luamnly speaking, the command of its own 
brtunes. 

9. Though in reviewing the incidents of my 
idministration, lam unconscious of i///^«//^^/ 
iiTor; I am nevertheless too sensible of my 
lefects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may 
Xj I fervently beseech the Amighty to avert or 
Mtigate the evils to which they may tend. I 
ifaall also <^arry with nie the hope that my coun- 
ixy will never cease to view them with indul- 
9;ence* ; and that ^after forty-five years of m^ life 
fiedicated to its service, with an upright zeal, 
the &ults of incompetent abilities will be con- 
signed to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

10. Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things^, and actuated by that fervent love 
towards it, which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his 
progenitors for several generations ; I anticipate 
with-pleasing expectation that retreat, in which 

1 promise myself to realize, without alloy, the 
sweet enjoyment of partaking in the midst of 
my fellow-citizens, the benign influence of good 
laws under a free government — the ever favor- 
ite object of my heart, and the happy reward, 
as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
(Jangers. GEO. WASHINGTON. 

Annoyance — Neutrality — Scrupulously — Foreign— ^-Equiva-' 
ient — Incompetent.— -ff//i]s:eren* ? Dominant ? Mitigate ? Neu* 
tral? Oblivion? 
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PART -II. 

PIECES IJ\r PROSE AKD POETRY. 

%• 

T 

PROMISCUOUSLY ARRANGED. i 



CHAPTER I. 

A PARAPHRASE ON THE LATTER PART OF TBI 
6th CHAPTER OF ST. MATTHEW. 

1. WHEN my breast labors with oppresive care^ 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear ; 

\V hile all my warring passions are at strife^ 
b let me listen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart, 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart. 
Think not, when all your scanty stores afford 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears ;* 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain, 
And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs again. 

2. Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 

Behold ! and look away your low despair- 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor stores, nor granaries, belong ; 
Nought, but the woodland, and the pleasing song : 
Yet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits beneath the sky. 
To him they sing, when spring renews the 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign 
Nor is their music, nor their plaint in vain 
He hears the gay, and the distressful call, 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 

3. Observe the rising lily's snowy grace> 
Observe tlie various vegtUbW x^c^ \ 



Ky. 
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ley neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow, 
:t sec how warm they blush I how bright they glow 
hat regal vestments can with them compare ! 
hat king so shining ! or what queen so fair I 
ceaseless, thus the fowls of he'av'n he feeds, 
o*er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; . 
^ill he not care for you, ye faithltss, say ? 
He unwise ? or, are ye less than they ? . 

THOMSOX. 



I 



Sparing— Weed— Tenant— Gpanaries— Lily— Fair — Vcgela- 
i— Exceed— Ceaseless.— XttciJ? Regal? Flit ? 



CHAPTER n. 

A NIGliT-PIECE. 

i 

1. WHILE night in solemn shade invests the pole, 

nd calna reflection soothes the pensive soul, 

IThile reason undis^urb'd asserts her sway, 

nd life's deceitful colors fade away ; 

'o thee ! all-coiiscious Presence ! I devote 

*hTs peaceful interval of sober thought : 

lere all -oiY bettei|^M:ulties confine ; 

ind be this boor OTsacred silence thine ! 

2. If, by the day's illusive scenes misled, 
fy erring soul from virtue's path has stray 'd ; 
nar'd by example, or by passion warm'd^ 

ome flEiIae delight my giddy sense has charm'd ; 
^jr calmer thoughts the wretched choice reprove, 
^nd lay best hopes are centred in thy love. 
)epriv'd of this, can life one joy afford ? 
ts utmost boast a vain unmeaning word. 

3. But, a;h ! how oft my lawless passions rove, 
^Qd break those awful precepts I approve ! 
Ursue the fatal impulse I abhor, 

nd violate the virtue I adore I 
ft, when thy better spirit's guardian care 
^arn'd my fond soul to shun the templing snare, 
[y stubborn wHl his gentle aid repress'd, 
nd chcck'd the rising goodness in my breast ; 

10 
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Mad sith TU|i;lM)|>eB, or urg'd by false desives, 
StiHM bit.fpn TcMce. and queoch'd his sacred fires. 

4. .-Wtttgricfoppress'd, and prostrate in Ihe I 
Sbonldit thou coademn, I own tby sentence jt»t. 
But,' ok ! tby aoficr tiiUs let me claim. 
And plead my cause by Mercy's gentle name. 
Mercy ! that wipes the penitential tear, 
And diasipatcs the lionors of despair ; 

^ From rigorous justice steals the vengeful hour, 
Softens the dreadful atiribute ef poiv'r, . .. 
DisHmB die irrath of an offended God, 
And/cals my pardon in a Saviour's blood 1 
All-powerful Grace, exert ihy gentle sway, 
And teach mj rebel passions to obey ; 
Leat lurking Folly, with insidious art, 
Hegain my Tohtile inconstant heart ! 

5. Shall every high resolve devotion frames 
Be only lifeleaa aOundi and specious names ? 
Ok Vttksr, wttile thy hopes and fears controlj 
In this'stiU honr, each motion of my sob), **' 
Secure its safety by a sudden doom, 
And be the soft retreat of sleep my tomb ! 
Calm let me Blumbef in that dark repose. 
Till the last morn its orient beam disclose ; 
Then, when the gtieat archangel's poient BoUnd 
Shall echo through creation's amplefturiR 
Wak'd from the sleep of death, with joy survey 
The opening. aplMadoi-s of etertjal day. CAaxM. 

Solemit^S«Klies~P«sence.-Facullie«— Stubborn— Wfdd- 
ed— Vain— Penitential— Control— HoiTors^ — Peiuiw i lUunttf! 
Sigsrmu? IniiUwiuf ValatiU ? Sfiecioia ? Potent ? 



CHAPTER III. 
- . LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY. 

1. I WILL now give you a picture ofi 
y6un^ la^y, whom I have lately had the honor 
of seeing, just arrived from a boarding school. 
It is M^S Kan-iet Prim. But I will not under- 
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ake to say, that the features w ill please you. 
i'hey are certainly different from those of 
Louisa. She was almost incessantly practisinfj 
ittle arts, and adjusting all her airs and graces 
to engage admiration. When she spoke, slio 
minced her syllables, and when she looked, she 
threw an unnatural vivacity into her eves. She 
IS a fine, blooming girl ; aixd if she had not 
taken such uncommon pai«s to please, must 
necessarily have charmed e\'fcry beholder. 

2. How long will it be before jx^ople learn, 
that nothing engages so ranch, as the ease of 
nature? An artless simp^city is the highest 
charm. Whatever studies admiration, raises 
disgust. System and cowtraint destroy case. 
And ease is the parent of all the graces. It is 
the business of education to lop off some little 
luxuriant boughs from tlie tree of nature, but 
not to constrain it, that it cannot vegetate, or 
give to every branch, an unnatural direction. 
I should prefer the plain, tonest awkwardness 
of a m€re country girl, to ovfir acted refinement. 

3. Though Miss Harriet is not yet fourteen 
years old, she has more than the airs and for- 
wardness of a woman. Who can have taught 
this girl, that roses are expected to open all at 
once, and not by degrees ? Timidity and diffi- 
dence are the most attracting qualities of a girl ; 
a countenance always modest, and undesigning; 
a toDgue often silent, and ears always attentive. 
Boarding schools, it should seem, may be com- 
pared to hot beds. They bring fruits and 
flowers quickly to their growth. But they 
have not their proper essence, healthiness, or 
flavor. 
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4. The girlish state is so pleasing, in itself, ?ji 
that we wish not to sec it exchanged, before 
its time, for tjie caution, the artifices, or the 
jsubtile policy of age. It is desirable, that a girl '^ 
should retain, as long as possible, the innocent it 
dress, manners, habit and sentiments of child- 1^ 
hood. She will never be more captivating, 
when $>he is a Woriian. Natural, untortured- 
ringlets, sashes, frocks, &c. are superior to all 
the labored trappings of fashion. Nature has 
given to every age^ as well as to every season 
of the year, its apprppriatecharms. We shouW 
be greatly disappointed, if the. soft breezed and t 
the pleasing, new hbrn scenery of the spring Ij 
were impatient to dissolve into the sultry heats 
of summer. ^ ,,\ 

5. A forward girl always alarms me. In- 
delicacy, imprudence and improper connexions 
start up to my viewT I tremble for her friends, 
and see her history^ gradually unfolding into 
indiscretion. Chi{{li:en are apt enough, of them- 
selves, to aspire into womanhood. A govern- 
ess should check this spirit, and nip it in the 
bud. A long nonage, if I may so call it, is 
favorable to your sex. During this period, 
a girl is acquiring some solid improvement. 
When she fancies herself a woman, company, 
pleasures and conversation with the other sex, 
unhinge her mind, and bid unquiet thoughts 
take possession of her fancy. 

G. I could discover from the conversation 
of Miss Harriet, that she was deeply read in 
novels and romances. Her expressions were 
beyond nature, turgid and overstrained, where 
she only wished to convey a common idea. A 
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volume would not be sufficient to expose the 
dangers of these books. They lead young 
people into an enchanted country, and open to 
their view an imaginable world, full of inviola- 
ble friendships, attachments, ccstacies, accom- 
plishments, prodigies and such visionary joys, 
as never will be realized in the coarseness of 
common life. The romantic turn, they create, 
indisposes for every thing that is rational or sub- 
stantial. They corrupt all principle. 

7. Fortitude they unnerve, and substitute, 
in its place, a sickly sensibility, that cannot 
relish common blessings or common things ; 
that is continually wounded with its own fancies, 
and even '* ready to expire of a rose, in aro- 
matic pain." Their sentiment is but a fine 
spun word for indelicate emotions. Their 
sympathy and fr'.?ndship are often but a spe- 
cious, flimsy covering for criminal attachments. 
Such falscj over-strained ideas have led many 
a poor girl to ruin. Under the notion of 
superior refinement, similarity of souls and 
involuntary friendship, she has gradually been 
seduced from the paths of virtue, to the com- 
mission of the grossest crimes. A fine splen- 
did idea has been used to palliate the dreadful 
action. Sentiment has triumphed over the 
vulgar shackles of conscience, and of every so- 
cial and moral obligation. 

8. Plays, operas, masquerades and all the 
other fashionable pleasures, have not half so 
much danger to young people, as the reading 
of these books. With them, the most delicate 
girl can entertain herself, in private, without 
any censure ; and the poison operates more 

10* 
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forcibly, because, un^rceived. The most proU 
ligate villain, thait ivas i)eDt on the infemd piP(J 
pose of seducing a woman, could not wish v 
symptom, more &vcmible to his purpose, thn) 
an imagination, inflaftied witfithe rhapsodies «fk 
novels. : -^ 

9. Miss Harriet betrayed great pride,, iw 
disavowing any acquaintance witli some young? 
ladies, at the same schbol, because their parienir 
were not eqiial to hers in point of fortune. She^^ 
had formed, poor girl, wrong notions of impor* 
tancei and they 1^ not, it should seem, bcefr 
properly corrected. Ifeder the idea of teadi** 
ing young people what b due to their nunk^'^ 
b<^rding schools encourage pride by a systeiti.'^ 
Whoever consults the happiness of a daughter, 
should, as systematically, endeavor to propagalev 
humility. 

10. Alas ! my dear girl, what have any of 
US' to boast of? What dignity is there in a 
heap of money, unless it be devoted to charit- 
able actions? To be carried in state, to eat 
deliciously, or to sleep on down, may have 
something in it, to weak mortals, that elevates 
and charms ; but to an inlmbitant of heaven, or 
to superior spirits, must be as frivolous, as the 
toils or little play -things of cWldren appearto us. 
What supreme importance docs it 'give to a 
rational creature, that the silk-worm has spun 
for her a robe of elegance, or that the milliner 
has bespangled her with ornaments? These 
ornanyents, alas ! cover only a *' poor worm," 
a sinner! a creature, subject to innumerable 
infirmities and sorrows ! and after all, the j^ea- 
cock has more gaudy pltrmage, and flowers of 
the Rdd are more beauufeiWj d^^^A I 
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11. Where again is the dignity of high 
lirth, tinless i^ leads to dignified conduct ? And 
vhat are all these distinctions to a ci-eature, 
hat, any instant, may be stripped of every 
hiiig ; diat may die any hour ? and must be 
^Ued to a very severe account, if they have 
lot been religiously improved? If you are ever 
lisposed to be proud, look forward to the mo- 
ment, which will bury, along with you in the 
iust, titles, honors, riches, beauty, friends, con- 
nexions — to the moment, when the world will 
be shivered into atoms — when you must stand, 
ai naked and unprotected criminal, before the 
supreme Majesty of heaven ; and endeavor to 
acquire that universal Jove,. which, for the sake 
of doing a religious action, is content to "be- 
come the servant of all." This love will be a 
sovereign balsam of the souL It will heal a 
thousand disorders., and prevent as many more. 
12. The author of all wisdom and gneat- 
ness was *'mcck and lowly in heart." He, 
who could have commanded kingdoms, inhab- 
ited a cottage. Humility is the distinguishing 
badge of his religion. And, -whenever you are 
his real disciple, you will not exalt yourself 
above the meanest creature, but under an accu- 
mulation of all worldly distinctions, will smite 
Upon your breast with the publican, and say, 
*' God be merciful to me a sinner." Happiness 
and pride are absolutely incompatible. Contin- 
ual vexations, fanciful flights, and injuries and 
provocations wound the .self-sufficient mind. 
I^ride is contrary to every thing, that pleases in 
a woman. It has no softness, no begnignity, 
ao ease. The apostle has justly called '* a 
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meek and quiet spirit, an ornament." It is the 
robe, in which a woman should, always be 
dressed, who wishes to secure a pemianent 
esteem. ben net. 



Practising^ Adjusting — .Vivacity—- Necessarily — Bought— 
Awkwardness — Vegtitate — W^oman — Qiialities^Healthineu.— 
Sashes — Trappings — Ecstacics — View — Villain — Idea — MiOin* 
er — Systematically — Rhapsodies. — Luxuriant? Subtile? Nonagef 
Fiiinsy ? Frofligate ? Frivoiout ? Social ? Visionary ? Turgid f 



CHAPTER IV. 
ON AMERICAN PATRONAGE. 

1 . TO wake ambition, dormant in the breast, 
By modest diffidence or fear supprest ; 
To rouse the negligent, the dull inspire, 
The tardy quicken, and the torpid fire ; 
To call forth humble merit to the light, 
And prompt even genius to a bolder flight, 
Demands but fiatronage from men of sense, 
Express'd in praise, if not in recompense. 
My verse shall then in honest strains declare 
The claim of talents, and the patron's care. 

2. Praise is a stimulus, the youthful need 
To raise attention, and improvement speed ; 
Hope and encouragement will zeal inflame, 
But almost certain failure springs from blame. ' 
For he, who never approbation shares, 

Soon tamely sinks from effort^ and despairs, 
Then hates his master and his book at once, 
And from a scholar sinks into a dunce. 
Of livelier powers there are indeed a few, 
Who learning with avidity pursue ; 
More emulous of wisdom, than applause, 
No frown deters them, and no prtmium drawsj 
Nor brib*d, nor driven, they press betorc the throng, 
In courage bold, in native genius strong. 

3. O may no check the onward course impede, 
Restrain the ardor^ reprehend the speed, 
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The heart discourage, or the hope repress, 
kVhich crowns each effort with desir'd success* 
iut kind to merit, thougjh it seeks not fame, 
!>lad to commend, and still averse to blame, 
VI ay ally who worth distinguish, worth regard^ 
And give deserved, though undcsir'd reward. 
Then, as maturing reason, sense refin'd, 
The lucid judgment, and well cukur'd mind, 
The stores of science, and the skill of art, 
Their influence blend, and all their aid imparl 
To form the- accomplish'd scholar of the age, 
As a dtvine^ a Btateaman^ or a 9ag€^ 
Columbia may his help and talents claim, 
\nd owe increasing glory to his name. 
3ut him let wisdom and desert content, 
"^or covet fame, nor hope emolument. 
»Vealth is by trade, and not by talents gain*d, 
ind Fame's earn'd laurel seldom is obtain'd. 

4. If to the Church he bend his virtuous care, 
*^o earthly gains reward his labors th'»re ; 
W stinted salary may his need supply, 
iut he must seek his treasure in the sky. 
f to the Statesman's place he dare aspire, 
Vnd greatness lure him, or ambition fire, 
\nd think his life \o bless his country spent, 
WUl make her gratefuli or munificent ; 
^^et the Mausoleum and the sculptur'd stone, 
I'he nation vote and rear to Washington, 
^how, that disinterested, patriot zeaU 
And active labors for the public weal, 
^>om those they serve will win but -scanty fame, 
An airy cenotaph — without a name ! 

5- Or is it the employment of the Sage, 
With wisdom's lore to fill the instructive page, 
Grac'd with the fairest intellectual light, 
With wit enliven'd, and with genius bright ? 
Let him be told of some with equal skill, 
Who had themselves to (Piy the Printer's bill ; 
Of classic Minot, rank'd by genius high, 
Whose pleasing History few consent to buy ; 
Of fair Pbileni?, "whose rich epic strain 
from the next age will high applauses gair^. 
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But will posthumous praise have much avails 
If the first canto cannot find a sale ? 

6. Hence Allen, long the favorite of the Muse, 
Though he may write, to publish will refuse ; 
While ev'n Menander quits the realms of wit, 
And condescends to fill " a simple writ." 

The eagle thus, that o'er Olympus soars, 
Whose gods once feasted oh ambrosial sH>reSy 
Finds on the top mere barrenness prevail. 
And for his food frequents the humble vale. 
See Hannah Adams, modest and resigned, 
With artless manners and replenish'd mind, 
Whose worth and industry should gains insure, 
By study blind, by publishing made poor ! 

7. If still presumptuous, and with hope elate, 
Lendrura will show the daring Author's fate. 

A crazy wanderer, destitute, forlorn. 
The praise, he merited, now turn'd to scorn. 
Yet think not he^ whose bold, indi^^nant strains 
Discourage others, for himself complains. 
No 1 though of merit and pretensions less, 
HU are acknowleilgemtnts of more succesSr 
With grateful heart he owns what he receives. 
And but for those, whose claims are higher, grieves 

8. Yet, since perverted or deficient taste 
From some may praise withhold, on others waste. 
Since mere Compilers that reward obtain. 
Which genius merits, and of rinht should gain ; 
Deem not amiss the satire on the times, 
Exprtss'd with honest freedom in my rhymes. 
And be it yours, with judgment more correct, 
To rescue genuine merit from neglect. 
Encourage progress, enterprize applaud. 

And give to talents their deserv'd reward ; 
Nor parsimonious all your laurels save 
To deck the herse, and strew upon the grave ; 
But o'er a thankless age illustrious rise 
The real, needed patrons of the wibe ! 

HARRIS 

Genius — Scliolar — Emulous — Ambrosial — Eagle — Burrenn 
—?:;-ew— Salary— Failure. — Torpid? Avidity ? Impede ? Lui 
Reprehend? Posthumous? Indignant? Parsimonious ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

LETTER OF FRIENDSHIP. 

1. BETWEEN friend and friend, 

pose answers every common end ; 

srves, in a plain and homely way, 

' express Ih' occurrence of the day ; 

ur health, the weather, and the news ; 

iThat walks we take, what books we choose ; 

nd all the floating thoughts, we find 

^pon the surface of the mind. 

ut when a Poet takes the pen, 

ar more alive than other men, 

[e feels a gentle tingling come 

lown to his finger and his thumb, 

leriv'd from nature's noblest part, 

'he centre of a glowing heart ! 

M this is what the world, who knows 

fo flights, above the pitch of prose, 

[is more sublime vagaries slighting, 

denominates an itch for writing. - 

2. No wonder I, who scribble rhyme, 
'ocHtch the triflers of the time, 
knd tell them truths divine, and clear, 
Vhich couch'd in prose, they will not hear ; 
Vho labor hard to allure, and draw 
^he loiterers I never saw, 
hould feel that itching, and that tingling, 
Vith all my purpose intermingling, 
'o your intrinsic merit true, 
Vhen caird to address myself to you. 
lysterious are his ways, whose power 
•rings forth that unexpected hour, 
Vhen minds that never met before, 
Jiall meet, unite, and part no more : 
t is th' allotment of the skies, 
'he hand of the Supremely Wise, 
;hat guides and governs our affections, 
Lnd plans and orders our connexions ; 
)irects us in our distant road, 
ixid marks the bounds of our abode. 
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3. Thus. we were settled when you found X[9x 
Peasants and children all around us, . 

Not dreaming of so dear a friend. 
Deep in the abyss of Silver-End. 
Thus Martha, ev'n against her will, 
Perch'd on the top of yonder hill ; 
And you, though you must needs prefer 
The fairer scenes of sweet Sancerre, 
Are come from distant Loire, to choose 
A cottage on the banks of Ouse. 

4. This page of Providence, quite new, 
And now just opening to our view. 
Employs our present thoughts and pains/ 
To guess, and spell, what it contains : 
But day by day, and year by year, 

Will tnake the dark enigma clear ; 
And furnish us perhaps at last. 
Like other scenes already past, 
With proof, that we, and our affairs 
Are part of a Jehovah's cares : 
For God unfolds, by slow degrees, 
The purport of his deep decrees ; 
Sheds every hour a clearer light 
In aid of our defective sight ; 
And spreads at length, before the soul, 
A beautiful, and perfect whole, 
Which busy man's inventive brain 
Toils to anticipate in vain. 

5. Say Anna, had you never known 
The beauties of a rose full blown, 
Could you, though luminous your eye, 
Dy locking on the bud, descry. 

Or gues^, with a prophetic power, 
The future splendor of the flower ? 
Just so th' Omnipotent, who turns 
The system of a world's concerns, 
From mere minutiae can educe 
Events of most important use ; 
And bid a dawning sky display 
The blaze of a meridian day. 

6. The works of man tend, one and all, 
As needs they must, from great to small ; 
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And vanity absorbs at length 
The 'monuments of human strength. 
But who can tell how vast the plan, 
AVhich this day's incident began ? 
Too small perhaps the slight occasion 
Vor our dim-sighted observation ; 
9t pass*d unnotic'd, as the bird ^ 
SChat cleaves the yielding air unheard) 
^nd yet may prove, when understood, 
^harbinger of endless good. 

7. Not that I deem, or mean to call 
iendship a blessing cheap, or small ; 
It merely to remark, that ours, 
ike some of nature's sweetest flowers, 
from a seed of tiny size, 
it seem'd to promise no such prize : 
transient visit intervening, 
id made almost without a meaning, 
irdly the effect of inclination, 
inch less of pleasing expectation !) 
ftt>duc'd a friendship, then begun, 
hat has cemented us in one ; 
Ud plac'd it in our power to prove, 
Ky long fidelity and love, 
^hat Solomon has wisely spoken : 
' A three-fold cord is not soon broken." cctwper. 



Occurrence — Thumb — Catch— True— -Guess — Anticipate— 
^Uture — Mecidian — Cemented— Fidelity. — Intrinsic ? Enigma ? 
harbinger? Transient? 

CHAPTER VI. 

DIALOGUE. 
ON INSTINCT. 
Mrs, Dimsdale^ Emily^ and Lucy, 

Zucy.—l. I HAVE thought of nothing 
^11 day but the animals we saw yesterday at 
fexeter Change. The lions, the tigers, and the 
elephants, are noble, majestic creatures; but 
the apes and monkeys entertained me the most : 

11 



they ore so lik|& little mep, -dut 1 do belk 
would speak, if they treire~ brought u 
and properly iiistnicted. 

Mrs. Dimsdak.'^^. Some authcH 
Yanked them nex^ to ntianinlhe scale of 4 
on account of their TejSeiiiblsnc& to him:! 
and the capac^ityef walking upri^/ wit 
other habits for which tfey are retha 
such as makir^g a sort df hut ibr.shdt 
the weather :; using stones anid clubs^ 
of defense ; covering ;idieir dead v^h 
and, on some occasions, ^^owmg -«; 
modesty, and sbong attachnient to: hidi 
of their own species : but you 'are: mist 
supposing^ that they. are capable.of beipg 
to articulate; theyare ddfectiweiiovthe 
necessary for that jmrpoise, therefore^ noi 
tion could ever' wstow upon them^thc 
of speech, which is a privilege peculiar J 
if we except the parrot, magpie, stariin^ 
finch, and some other birds, wfiich ha^ 
taught to speak a few words, or to whii 
notes of a tune. 

Lucy.'-^S. When I was residing wit 
Clarkj she had a monkey, which she 13 
call Jocko ; he was the Tttost entertainim 
ture I ever saw ; he would offer his hand 
visitors who came to see us ; would sit d 
table ; unfold his napkin ; wipe his lij 
his meat with a spoon, 6t a fork ; pc 
liquor that was given him into a glass ; ai 
to the company like a gentleman. 

4. He would watch the time of go 
tea, and bruig a cup and saucer for himsc 
in a lump of sugar, and then waitj after 
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ias poured out, till it was cool before he drank 
L Besides all this, he played a hundred more 

i:al tricks, that convinced me he had 

m, though he could not speak. 
5 . Mrs. Dimsdale. — 5. Not quite so fast, 
ilttcy ; perhaps you attribute those actions to 
Mson which are only the effect of imitation. 
Qher^ are many animals that are equal, if not 
i^xrior, in sagacity, to the monkey, in a nvild 

ttilew 

Mmily. — 6. I am surprised to hear that; 
IPRy: wnat creature is there that could behave so 
ifettily at table as Mrs. Clark^s Jocko ? 
* Mr^ Dimsdale. — 7. The tricks he per- 
pmved were merely the effects of mimicry, ^ 
hlent in which monkeys excel ; they soon learn 
pot imitate the actions of those who are familiar 
inth them, as a parrot learns the particular sen- 
tences which he hears often repeated ; but 
neither the one nor the other acts from the im- 
pulse of its own mind, or feels a motive for 
what it does. The sagacity of the beaver, who 
has no example to copy, in cutting down trees, 
and preparing them for the different parts of his 
curious habitation, approaches nearer to reason 
than any thing Lucy has related of Jocko. 

8. what but a principle very nearly resem- 
bling the reasoning faculty, can instruct this 
provident animal (after having chosen those 
Tees which stand on an eminence, declining 
o wards a stream, that the labor of conveying 
hem thither may be rendered more easy) to 
^naw them asunder in such a manner as that 
Sey should fall towards the water, in order to 
horten the way he has to drag them ? The 
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Mrs. Dimsdale. — 18. A large dog that be* 
longtrd to an inn yard was once lying asteqp, 
when he was teased repeatedly by a little dog, 
who challenged him to fight : for some time he 
suffered these provocations without chasti^ng 
thtrro as (hey deserved ; but at last his patience 
was overcome, he roused himself, took up the 
little dog by the neck, and dipped him in a tub 
of water that stood in the yard ; then composed 
himself qujedy again, as if satisfied with having 
sho^n his power, without injuring his feeble 
antagonist. 

Emily. — 19. Such conduct in man would 
have been admired for greatness of mind. 

Mrs. Dimsdale. — ^20. It resembled a hero, 
who disdains to crush a vanquished enemy. 
But to return to our subject ; many birds that 
build nests of the usual form in our climate, 
when they are found in tropical countries where 
monkeys abound, are obser\'ed to change their 
habits, and form pendulous or hanging nests, 
shaped like a long purse, fixed to the end of a 
slender branch, to secure their young fiiom 
those creatures who are too heavy to get at them 
in that situation. 

21. It is probable that different degrees of 
intelligence, enabling the animal to deviate firom 
its regular instinct according to circumstances, 
are enjoyed by almost every class of living crea- 
tures ; since this quality has been frequentfy 
remarked amongst the domestic tnbes, and those 
whose liabits or usefulness expose them to our 
notice. 

22. Some advantages, indeed, these may 
obtain from a sort of education that they receive 
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le whole species, and appear to arise from an 
'resistible propensity, (such as we feel for 
ating when we are hungry, or sleeping when 
« are drowsy) implanted in their nature for 
he preservation of their kind, by the great 
i^ator. 

• 13. The instances of extraordiny sagacity, 
csembling reason, are shown when an animal 
kyiates from its usual habits, to accommodate 
•self to circumstances, of which many exam- 
ales have been related by persons of the most 
undoubted veracity. 

. Emily. — 14. I wish you would tell us some 
Df them. 

Mrs. Dimsdale. — 15* A pleasing one oc- 
curs to my recollection, that happened in this 
irillage a few years ago. A pair of fly -catchers 
having made an unfortunate choice of a bare 
bough of the large vine, that grows on the 
south side of the vicarage, for placing their 
nest, were sadly distressed before the brood 
were half fledged, by the scorching rays of the 
sun, reflecting with such violence from the 
Wall, (the season being unusually hot) that the 
the young ones were ready to perish. 

16. , In this dilemma affection prompted the 
parent birds to hover over the nest by turns 
during the middle of the day, with expand d 
Wings, and mouths gaping for breath, screening 
their young from the heat at the hazard of their 
Own lives. 

Lucy. — 17. Charming creatures ! I should 
have been delighted to have watched them. 
W'e wiDuld thank you to proceed and entertain 
US &rtber on subjects of the same kuid. 
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Mrs. Dimsdale. — 18. A large dog that be* |i 
longed to an inn yard was once lying asleq), h 
when he was teased repeatedly by a little dog, 
who challenged him to fight : for some time he 
suffered these provocations without chastising, 
them as they deserved ; but at last his patience 
was overcome, he roused himself, took up the 
little dog by the neck, and dipped him in a tub 
of water that stood in the yard ; then composed 
himself quietly again, as if satisfied with haidif • 
shown his power, without injuring his feebte 
antagonist. 

Emily. — 19. Such conduct in mati would 
have been admired for greatness of mind« 

Mrs. Dimsdale. — 20. It resembled ^ hero, 
who disdains to crush a vanquished enemy. 
But to return to our subject ; many birds ttet 
build nests of the usual form in our climate, 
Avhen they are found in tropical countries where 
monkeys abound, are observed to change their 
habits, and form pendulous or hanging nests, 
shaped like a long purse, fixed to the end of a 
slender branch, to secure their young from 
those creatures who are too heavy to get at them 
in that situation. 

21. It is probable that different degrees of 
intelligence, enabling the animal to deviate from 
its regular instinct according to circumstances, 
are enjoyed by almost every class of living crea- 
tures ; since this quality has been frequently 
remarked amongst the domestic tribes, and those 
Avhose liabits or usefulness expose them to our 
notice. 

22. Some advantages, indeed, these may 
obtain from a sort of education that tliey receive 
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in their &mili^ intercourse with man, which 
may call forth and improve their powers ; but 
it cannot give them' a feculty they do not pos- 
sess. 

Lucy. — 23. I did not suppose that any crea- 
ture but man was capable of receiving an edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Dimsdak.^"2A. You did not reflect 
when you expressed that opinion. Can you 
imagine that the learned pig, the wonderful little 
horse, or the dancing bear, you saw at the fair 
last summer, performed the various exploits 
that amused you so much from natural instinct ? 

Lucy. — 25. No, Mrs. Dimsdale ; I sup- 
pose they were taught by the man w ho showed 
them. 

Mrs. Dimsdak. — 26. Very well ; then you 
perceive that those animals were capable of 
instruction. In some creatures, instinct is im- 

K roved by culture : the different species of 
ounds, and sporting dogs, undergo a severe 
and tedious discipline, to prepare them for the 
pursuits of the field. 

27. In a wild state, in which they have no 
food but what they procure, perhaps hunger 
and necessity render their senses keener ; buf 
when they are domesticated, their ferocity and 
eagi&mess require to be.brougnt under subjec- 
tion. A well trained hound, or pointer, under- 
stands his master's signs, and is implicitly 
obedient to his commands. 

28. Other animals acquire, by instruction,- 
a knowledge concerning objects wholly foreign 
to their nature : horses, for example, are taught 
•to draw heavy weights ; to submit quietly to 
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danger to be ap pdie n ded from her litdefindBc> 
some pkykXUxWj who crept into her cage at 
first for fi)od» and has gradually gained her 
confidence. 

38. Some aniftiab are endowed willv a 
peculiar inatincdve fiKsul^t which directs them 
to tiieir fimd at veiy considerable distances, . fir 
beyond'what we can attribute to 9f^ iMr^aoaell^ 
aceorcKn^ to the degree in which we enjof 
those senses* Othm are goided by iiome.i% 
fluenoe wholly unknowaioithe wisest or^ imirt 
learned philosofriier, that enables them to-fiod 
their way home, dio(igh:conveyed:mafiy : nuks 
fix>mit^ widi their eyes covered* - . 

391 Were I to take a .carrier pigeon fioia 
London to Cambridge in a bag, and kx bm 
hxxsi^ he would return to his native dove•^llOl»e• . 
A: ge n tlciiian once sent a brace of curious grqp- 
hounds, by sea; to Scotland, as a present lo a 
friend^; they were missed soon after their an> 
yal, and in a little lime, to their formcrmasteifs. 
surpriscy woe found in hia kennel. 

40. The marshes that border the river. Lea. 
were, one winter, oveiflowed for some time ; 
the floods suddenly dispersed, and immediately 
innumerable flocks of wild fowl, which had aofc 
been before seen in the nei^iborhood, cnxwd- 
ed to the place for the sake of the (rogs^toads, 
and other reptiles that abounded in die mud. 
Laicy repeat the story to Emily of the vutlure, 
which I pointed out to you yesterday iathe- 
Philosophical Transactions :- it will focm a 
good sequel to those I have been relating. 

Lucy. — 41. Some gentlemen, on a hunting 
party, in the island of Cass\xiibu^»rv.V|Benpl| 
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ining a knowledge of things foreign to their 
ture, but likewise of being taught to act in a 
anner that seems contrary to it. 
Emily. 3 3 . Was it the effect of discipline, 
it^iade the old lion in the tower so fond of 
at little dog that used to live in his den ? 
Mrs. Dimsdale. — 34. I suppose it proceed- 
i rather from his change of habits, and manner 
life. Beasts of prey lose much of their fero- 
y in a state of confinement, and become 
mparatively tame ; which may arise partly 
)m a want of exercise, and being full fed, with- 
It the necessity of seeking their own support, 
well as from the subjection in which they are 
Id by their keepers. 

35. When there is no natural antipathy^ it 
not unco^iimon to see a great attachment be- 
^een animals of different species. A dog that 
longed to a farmer w^ith whom I was ac- 
lainted formerly, was accustomed to go out 
ith the team, and became particularly fond of 
le of the horses : this horse fell sick, and 
tdle he was ill the dog never left the stable, 
It watched him with the tenderness of a friend, 
he horse died : ttie dog did not leave him for 
me time ; refused his food, and showed 
ident marks of grief. 

Lucy. — 36. A great friendship subsists be- 
reen our parrot and the tortoise-shell kitten ; 
iss visits poll in her cage, and is feasted with 
e bread and milk out pf her porringer. 
Mrs. Dimsdale. — 37. That is rather extra- 
dinary , because there is a strong antipathy be- 
^een cats and birds ; but I suppose poll, con- 
ious of jjuperior strength, knows thet^ \^ tJ^ 
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sense of smell, or they could not trace the 
windings and turnings of the poor hare by her 
foot ; nor could they discover the game, in 
their different places of concealment, but from 
their superior power of smell. 

Emily. — 7. The vulture is supposed to see 
better than man ; so is the lynx ; and owls see 
in the dark, or they could not catch their prey 
at night. 

Mrs. Dimsdale. — 8. There are yet num- 
berless instances in which the human species 
^ust yield to the brutes. What man can vie 
in strength with the elephant, and many other 
quadrupeds ? We can neither dive with water- 
fowl, swim with fishes, nor fly with birds. 

Lwy. — 9. And yet, Mrs. Dimsdale, you 
say that man is the most perfect being that 
inhabits the earth. 

Mrs. Dimsdale. — 10. He has an undoubted 
clmm to that pre-eminence ; though not on 
account of possessing every sense and corporeal 
power in the most exquisite degree, but be- 
cause, on the whole, he combines the greatest 
number of excellent faculties, and is endowed 
with such superior powers of the mind, as 
enable him to direct the various talents of the 
creatures beneath him to his own service ; 
which has given him the title, of lord of the 
creation. 

11. He applies the scent of the dog to dis- 
cover and pursue the game for his table, which 
he could never attain without that assistance. 
The strength and the swiftness of the horse 
render him many useful services. He is cloth- 
ed with the silk of a caterpillar ; the wool of 
12 
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of smell, or they could net trr.ce :l;c 
:j:5 arid turnings of the pocr hare by her 
nor cou".d tl".ey discover the g-.ime, in 
liferent places of concealmenr. but from 
iiptrior power of smell. 
/Vv, — 7. The vulture is supposed to see 
than man ; so is the Ijns ; and owli sec 
dark, or they could not catch their prey 
w. 

f. Dimsdnle. — 3. There are yet nnm- 
i instances in which the human sptcici 
-ield to the brutes. \Vh«t man can \\f. 
ngth with the elephant, and many other 
jpeds ? We can neither dive with 'ATiter- 
iwim with fishes, nnr fly u-iili birds. 
y. — 9. And yet, M:-s. Dimsdi.le, you 
at man is the most perfect Ijcinj; that 
ts the earth. 

t.DiTTisdale. — 10. He has an !]nflr,>iI,rM 
to that pre-eminence ; thonj^h not '.". 
K of poMCSsing every sense unri ---.riv^r' i ! 
■ SI the nose c^riniMte d»*i»n*--; '■>•^f ■>'• 
bVwuwifiWops th'- ;<r'-:nes»' 

-*• 1" minrf. ^ 
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the sheep ; the fur ojf one animal, or the hide 
of another : he feeds upon their flesh, and allays 
his thirst with their mUk. 

12. None are so insignificant that tliejr. 
cannot be useful to him ; nor are any so posir. 
erful that they can evade hb authority. He jit 
able to subdue the elephant^ and the fenx:iqttl 
tiger ; nor can the unwieldy whale, shelteredi io 
the depths of the sea, avoid his power. 

13. Besides subjecting the animials tohSai 
will, the superiority of his nature is cohspifni*' 
ous, as being the only creature here to whom a 
capacity is given of perceiving the yHhsdotn df 
God, displayed in the works of creation. 

14. nis faculties enable him to observe how 
admirably each creature is formed with powers 
adapted to its wants : he is able to exanune 
the properties and structure of vegetables ; to 
explore the various substances that lie concealed 
in the bowels of the earth : he can lift up his 
eyes to the heavens, and trace the motions of 
the planets, rolling, at such vast distances, above 
him : and, as his most eminent distinction, he 
can refer all he sees to the wisdom, goodness, 
and power, of the great Creator. 

15. He can praise Him for his wonderful 
works ; and has His law graven on his heart, as 
the guide of life : nay, he can look forward, 
beyond the present state of being, to an endless 
existence of unfading happiness. 

Lucy. — 16. These are indeed such high 
marks of superiority, as place him far, above the 
other inhabitants of the earth. The first place 
in the scale being given to man, I should like 
to know what creature has the next claim. 
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Mrs. D'lmsdale. — 17. It would be an im- 
practicable task to weigh the qualities of every 
animal, so as to fix with exactness its rank in the 
5cale of being. Some are eminently endowed 
with one sense, whilst others excel in a diflferent 
faculty. 

18. We may more easily indulge our cu- 
riosity in tracing the degrees of the same quality 
from x>ne animal to another. Compare the 
swiftness of the greyhound with the creeping 
motion of the sloth, whose utmost efforts, even 
when impelled by hunger, only enable it to 
remove from branch to branch of the same tree. 

19. Many are the intermediate steps be- 
tween the power of flying across the vast ocean, 
2S several birds of passage do every year, and 
the fixed life of. an oyster, which never leaves 
ts native rock ; or the restless activity of the 
vinged butterfly, that roves from flow^er to 
lower, atid the creeping worm, that delves a 
)assage in the earth. 

20. ' A little further consideration will con- 
ance us that other qualities, besides the power 
>f motion, are bestowed in different proportions. 

Emily. — 21, Pray point some of them out 
:o us, 

Mrs. Dmsdale. — 22. The same principle 
ippears in the different degrees of fertility be- 
;ween the nobler orders of creatures, who brinj? 
"orth but one, or at most tw o, at a birth ; and 
:hat of some fishes and insects, which increase 
^y thousands at a time. 

23. It is apparent in length of life, both ia 
vegetables and animals : the oak, ^he goose ^ 
md the elephant, live a hundred y<^x^ \ n^YSkx 
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the ephemeroDi and the blossom of-ibe night 
Ceres, exist but a few hours. 

24. Ill the degrees between the differdt 
magnitudes of a whale and a minnow ; a coodat 
and a humming bird ; a hippopotamus and tt 
mouse ; a" lofty palm-tree and the lowly mcwsr 
the largest butterfly and the "minute insect, thil 
can only be perceived by the best magnifyiq|[ 
glasses : betweeifthe vast numl^er ofeyes pot^* 
sesscd by a common fly, whose head is covered 
\^ith them, and the entire want of sight in A^ 
blind worm. ^ , ? 

25. Li the texture of the skin, or outwiil' 
covering of the body, from the delicate, 'tif 
complexion of a European lady, to the thidjc 
hide of a rhinoceros, or the impenetrable cotf 
of mail of a crocodile. 

26. In disposition, from the sulky, mali- 
cious fierceness of the untameable hyena, to the 
inoffensive gentleness of the lamb ; from the 
maternal tenderness of the watchful hen, to the 
negligence of the ostrich, who leaves her e^ 
in the sand, to be hatched bv the sun ; from 
the sociable temper of animals that live together 
in flocks, to the gloomy solitude of others, that 
even beat their own offspring to a distance, as 
soon as they are able to provide for themselves. 

27. These instances are sufficient, though 
many more might be found, to show that the 
same beautiful proportion is visible in every 
part of nature. 

Lucy. — 28. I always supposed it was very 
easy to distinguish animals from vegetables, till 
I went with my aunt to see that fine coUeclion 
of butterflies ; when, itv oiv& oC the cases, I 
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it is difficult to ascertain where the animal king- 
dom ends, and the vegetable begins. 

42. One order of being is united with 
another, by links that partake of the qualities 
of both. Vegetables and animals are connected 
together by the leaf insect, the polypus, the 
sea*nettle, and the tape- worm ; which are of 
the lowest order pf living creatures,* and so 
nearly resembling vegetables, that most species 
of the latter, if divided, will become as many 
Vvhole individuals as there are parts. 

43. The bat, the flying squirrel, and the 
ostrich, whose wings only assist it in running. 
Unite beasts with birds. In like manner, fishes 
and birds are linked by flying fish, and water- 
fowl : fishes and beasts, by seals and water-rati. 

Lucy. — 44. Are liot vegetables the lowest 
order of beings ? 

Mrs. Dimsdale. — 45. The rank of being is 
estimated by the degree of intellect, sensibility, 
and animation. According to this rule, animals 
are superior to vegetables ; and vegetables to 
minerals, which appear wholly void of that prin- 
ciple' we call life, unless it be admitted that they 
grow, a point not fully determined by the learned. 

46. Our conversation this afternoon has 
taken a wide range, from man, the most perfect 
of ^imals, to the lifeless clod, without form or 
parts. The harmony and order of the whole, 
deserves our most attentive observation, and 
leads us to contemplate and adore that Wisdom 
by which it was at first regulated, and continues 
to be preserved. wakefield. 

Faculties — Caterpillar— Allays — Weigh— Oyster — Fertility— 
Untameable — Sociable — Sensitive — Pea — Hair— R»Ujgh — Espe- 
cially- — ABcertam. — Agility? ^adruped? CorjKjrtalf "Enia.dt "^ 
lm/>enetra6/€ ? Maternal ? Exude ? 
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the rein, and the whip ; to movtk accofding to 
p£^rticillar E^Ces ; to d^Ught in the race, and the • 
chaf^ io battle. 

Emit^.-^l^* You must not foiget CapHun 
Sachetu^s dog Fido, tiiat was with him so loqg m \ 
the French prison. Whilst he Ws^ oonfinra is ' 
diat dismal place, he taught this fiiithful citii* ^ 
ture to g;uard every thing that belonged tofaimi 
and the biher evenmg when he came to see 1% 
h^ sent him back from the istile at the other eni; 
of thf^ turnip field to fetch his gloves^ which!' 
had lud umier the carpet, on purpMCto tiy" 
whether he could find- them ; he Qame directlf' 
into the parlor, smiffinl ;aU around, and afier 
searching a minute or- two, found the giovd^:^ 
and carried them to his master. V :> 

Mrs. Ditmdale^ — 30. Fido is a very intef- 
ligent dog> and deserves your remembrance. 
When you saw the bird-catcher fix his nets on 
the common the other morning, did you observe 
several linnets and goldfinches confined by a- 
string under the net, that flirted up and down, 
singing melodiously, as if they were rejoicing, 
in captivity ? ' • * 

Lucy. -^^3 1 . Oh yes ; I wondered tlie bird- ■ 
catcher was not afraid tliat other birds would' 
take warning by their fate. 

Mrs. Diinsdale, — 32. So far fi-om it; that' 
they are placed there on purpose to invite others 
into the same snare in which they were caught.^ 
Decoy-ducks, hawks,- and some quadrupeds, 
are also trained to assist their common enemy 
to entrap theii^ companions ; and show that ani-' 
mals are not only capable of receiving instruc* 
tion, bj which their instincts are improved,, and' 
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Still wrought by ineans since first he made the world ? 

And did he not of old employ bis means 

To drown it ? What is his creation less 
^ Than a capacious reservoir of means. 
. Form*i for his use, and ready at his will ? 
^ Go, dress thine eye with eye-salve *, ask of him, 
* Or ask of whomsoever he has taug^ht ; 
And learn> though late, the genuine cause of all. 

COWPBR. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FALSE GREATNESS. ^ 

1 . MYLO, forbear to call him blest, ' 
That only boasts a large estate : 
Should all the treasures of the West 
Meet and conspire to make him great. 

1 know thy better thoughts, I know 
Thy reason can't descend so low. 
Let a broad stream with golden sands 

Thro' all his meadows roll, 
He's but a wretch, with all his lands, 

That wears a narrow soul. 

2. He swells amidst his wealthy store, 
And proudly poizing what he weighs, 

In his own scale he fondly lays 

Huge heaps of shining ore. 
He spreads the balance wide to hold 

His manors and his farms, 
And cheats the beam with loads of gold 

He hugs between his arms. 
So might the plough-boy climb a tree, 

When Croesus mounts his throne, 
And^both stand up, and smile to see 

How long their shadow's grown. 
Alas ! how vain their fancies be 
To think that shape their o\^n I 
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3. Thus mingled still. with weakh and 8tate> 
Croesus himself can never know : 
His true dimensions and his wetgjht • 
Are for inferior to their show. * ' 

W;ere I so tall to reach the pelCs 
Or grasp the ocean with my spaoy 
I must be measured by my soul ; ' 

The mibd's the standard of the man. watts*- 

•• 

CHAPTER X. 

X FREEDOM. 

1. TEMPT me no more. My soul can ne'er toropf 
With the gay slaveries of a court ^ 

l*ve an aversion to those charms^ 
And hug dear liberty in both thine arms. , 

Go, vassal-souls ; go, cring and wait, 
And dance attendance at Honorio's frate, 
Then run in troops before him to compose bis stat 
Move as he moves : and when he loiters, stand : 

You're but the shadows of a man. 

Bend when he speaks ; and kiss the ground : 

Go, catch th' impertinence of sound ; 

Adore the follies of the great ; 
Wait till he smiles : but lo, the idol frown'd, 
And drove them to their fate. 

2. Thus base-born minds : but as forme, 
I can and will be free : 

Like a strong mountain, or some stately tree* 

My soul grows firm upright. 
And as I stand, and as I go, 
It keeps my body so ; 

No, I can never part with my creation-right. 
Let slaves and asses stoop and bow, 
I cannot make this iron knee 
Bend tp a meaner pow*r than that which form*d it fii 

3. Thus my bold harp profusely play'd 
Pi/7c?arical ; then on a branchy shade 

/ hung my harp aloft, TT\7%^\i\>^w^^\.Vv\\.\w!\\ 
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Nature that listened to my «train, 
esum'd the theme, and acted it again. 
Sudden rose a whirling wind 
Swelling like Honorio proud, 
Around the straws and feathers crowd. 

Types of a slavish mind ; 
Upwards the stormy forces rise, 
The dust flies up and climbs the skies, 
id as th' tempest fell th* obedient vapors sunk ; 
jain it roars with bellowing sound, 
The meaner plants that grew around, 
iie willow, and the asp, trembled and kiss'd the 

ground ; 
Hard by there stood the iron trunk 
' an old oak, and all the storm defy'd ; 
In vain the winds their forces try'd, 
In vain they roar*d ; the iron oak 
w'donly to the heavenly thunder's stroke, watts. 



CHAPTER XI. 

AD^S SUCCESSFUL ENGAGEMENT WITH JOBAB 

IN CANAAN. 

1. FROM Razor's ranks that now before the wood, 
three embattled squares, refulgent stood, 

reat Jobab strode. In Madon's realms he reign 'd : 
ed was his eye, his brow^with blood distain*d ; 
beam his spear ; his vast, expanded shield 
lot a bright morning o'er the crimson field ; 
is head sublime a mighty helmet crown'd ; 
is quivering plumes with sable horror frown'd ; 
ix cubits from the earth, he rais'd his frame ; 
is wish was battle, and his life was fame. 

2. Proud was his father ; prouder was the son : 
ought mov'd his pride ; the te^r, nor piercing groan : 
Qmatch'd his force, he claim'd a matchless fame, 
nd every combat deck'd his brightening name. 
rinces, his captiv'd slaves, before him bow'd, 

alk'd in his train, and round bis chariot rode ; 



I 
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While their fair partners,* first in triumph led^ 
Held the rich cnp» or grac'd the brut^hbed. 
Oft had surrcmDding realms his aid requir*df * 
Ere Zimri's hand Ai*8 hapless turrets Bt^ds ' ' ,"■ 
But still their prayers>and still their gifts were tw^ 
Till Joshua's glory rous'd his fierce disdain. ' 
Else bad no proffer mov*d his haughty mind; '/"• 
That deem'd himself the champion of m«Qkind| 
When' the joint wishes of the' various band 
To nobler Jabin gave the first eommfind. 

3. But Joshua's triumphs fiU'd his angtdsh'd eufi 
Fir'dat the sound, he snatch'd the deathftilspeari 
ResolvM at once to prove the hero's, might, - 
And claim, alone^ the wredths' of single fight. 
'Twas he, when Irad rais'd his dreitdful voice,: 
And inmost Hazor trembled at the noise, ^ 
When prudent Jabin urgM a nightly storm, 

Ere the youth's voice the slumbering camp shoidd Aril 
Bade his vast squadrons in the wood delay, 
Nor lift & spear, till morn should lead the day. 
Shall this brave host th' unmanly path pursue, 
Fight ambush'd foes, and basely creep from view ? 
Shall Jobab) like the thief, to conquest steal, 
And bravely call, what coward minds can feel ? 

4. And now, from Jabin the proud chief demand 
To lead, as first in place, the central bands. 

He, coolly wise, resigns the shadowy name, 
And, pleas'd with substance, boasts a nobler fame. 
Forth from ^e host, in steely pomp, he strode. 
And *twixt th embattled lines sublimely stood. 
His towering stride, vast height, and awful arms 
Chiird all his foes, and scatter'd wide alarms : 
When thus the chief: Ye sons of Israel know 
The dauntless challenge of no common foe. 
If in your host three heroes can be found, 
(Be Joshua one) to tempt this dangerous ground, 
Here shall they learn what strength informs the bra 
And find no God can shield them from the grave. 

5. Stung with the insult cast upon his Cod, 
To the great Jeader Irad nimbly strode, 

And thus : Shall yonder heathen's haughty cry 
Dare Israel's host, and Israel's God defy ? 
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Let mc this boaster whelm in instant shame, 
Avepge my nation's cause, my Maker's name. 
ExaJted youth ! the smiling Chief replied. 
This elder arm shall crop his towering pride. 
Scarce in thy breast has manhood fix'd her seat : 
Blot not thy bloom, nor urge untimely fate. 
Brave as thou art, his strength must win the fight, 
And Israel's glory sink in endless night. 

4. Think not, he cried, of Irad's tender age, 
Nor heed the mockery of yon heathen's rage. ^ 
This hand, tho' young, shall boast a conquering day ; 
Blind is wild rage, and pride an easy prey. 

Here too shall Joshua's potent prayers be given. 
And thebless'd aid, that virtue hopes from Heaven. 
Should Irad perish, none the wound shall know ; 
Should Joshua fall, our race is whelm'd in woe : 
Heaven gave his chosen to thy guardian care. 
To rule in peace, to save in dangerous war ; 
On thee alone our fates suspended lie, 
With thee we flourish, and with thee we dicr 

5. Oh best of youths ! provoke not hasty doom. 
Nor rush impetuous to an .early tomb. 

I lov'd thy sire, the good, the just, the brave— 
And shall this voice consign thee to the grave ? 
Swift thy name ripetis into matchless praise ; 
My son, my chosen,' still prolong thy days. 
In future fields thyarn^ shall brighter shine ; 
Thine be the glory, but the danger mine. 
Ah grant itiy wish ! th' impatient youth replies. 
While two full tears stand glistening in his eyes— 
This arm, unhurt, shall bid the monster bleed ; 
Angels will guard my course, and Heaven succeed. 
My spe^r, when night her latest darkness spread, 
Had sunk him breathless in the field of dead ; 
But some kind spirit sav'd hh life, till morn 
Should grace the fight, and Irad's name adorn. 
Aid me. Oh aid me, Hezron's every friend ! 
Your voice, your wishes, must the leader bend. 

6. Won by his earnest cries, the generous Chit; f 
Forc'd his consent ; but could not hide his grief, 

A sigh steals silent from his bleeding breast, 
As his slow tongue permits the sad request. 

13 
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Wrapp'd in bright arms, while smiles his joy reveardj , 
The yoath stalk'd fearless o'er the horrid field ; 
The host, with rapture, viewM his lofty stride ; * 
The leap alert, the port of conscious pride ; 
But each grave chief, by long experience wise, 
With faltering accent, to his comrade cries ; 
I fear, I fear, lest, on the bloody sand, ^ 

The bold youth perish', by yon monster's hand. 
What bravery can, fsdr Irdd will perform, 
But can the opening floweret meet the storm ? 
Ah, that such sweetness^ such etherial fire 
Should fall, the victim of a heathen's ire 1 
Thy votary's course, all-gracious Heavdn, survey! 
Let some kind angel hover round his way ! 

7. Now near the sceno bold Irad urg'd his coursC) 
Where Jobab triumph'd in resistless force ; 

When the huge warrior, swell'd with angry pride. 
With bended brow, and voice contemptuous, cried : 
Art thou the champion of thy vaunting race ? 
Shall this poor victory Jobab's falchion grace ? 
Go, call great Joshua, long to war inur'd. 
Whose arm hath toils, whose skill hath hosts endur'd, 
With him, ten chiefs ; this hand shall crush them ail ; 
Shame stains the steel, that bids a stripling fall ; 
Retire, ere vengeance on thy helmet light ; 
Fly to yon troop, and save thy life by flight. 

8. His. haughty foe the youth undaunted heard ; 
Vain, empty threats his bosom never fear'd ; 

O'er the vast form he turnM his smiling eyes, 

And saw unmov'd thcL livid vengeance rise. 

Then, with a rosy blush of conscious worth, 

Calm from his tongue his manly voice broke forth ; 

Do threats like these become a hero's voice ? 

Can courage find a vent in empty noise ? 

To every brave man give the well-earn'd praise, 

Nor think on scofi*s a bright renown to raise ; 

True bravery claims a noble generous fame ; 

But the base wretch from vaunts expects his name. 

Let shame, let truth, those coward words recal ; 

Thou seek'st my life i I glory in tliy fall. 

To me thy pride to me thy threats are vain ; 

Heaven sees alone whose arm the prize shall gain. 
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And know, where'er may light his angry rod, ^ 

I fear no boaster that defies my God. 

9. Now shield to shield, and lance to lancey they 
stand ; 
With taunts imperious shout the heathen band ; 
While hopeless Israel Heaven with prayer alsails, 
And grateful incense fills the rising gales. 
Stung by the just reproof, with whizzing sound 
The giant plung'd his javelin in the ground : 
For passion, ever blind, impell'd his arm, 
Steer'd a wild course, and sav'd the youth from harm ; 
lie, calm and fearless, with a pleas'd su^pris^, 
Survey 'd its curious form and mighty size ; 
Then Against his foe, with sure, unerring eye 
•Drove the swift lance, and lodg'd it in his thigh. 
Enrag'd, the warrior saw his bubbling gore^ 
Writh'd with keen anguish, and tlie javelin tore. 
The flesh pursued ; a copious, sable stream 
Pour'd from the wound, and stain'd the steely gleam ; 
Then high in air he shook his sunlike shield. 
And wav'd his falchion o'er th* astonish'd fifeld. 

10. With matchless force the vengeful weapon fell ; 
The wary hero nimbly shunn'd Jjie steel ; 
And while his foe with foaming fury cried. 
Oft pierc'd his arm, and wounded oft his side* 
Wild, and more wild, the giant's strokes resound, 
Glance from the shield, and plough the cleaving 

ground ; < 
Till, gathering all his strength for one- vast blow, 
Dark as a storm, he rushes on his foe ; 
Lightly the hero springs ; the monster falls, 
Like sudden ruins of a turret's walls ; 
Full on his neck descends the gladsome blade^ 
And from the trunk disparts the grisly head. 
Loud shouts of joy, from Israel's thousands driven, 
Burst o'er the plain, and shook the wal^s of Heaten : 
Amaz'd the heathens saw their chiampion lost, 
And a wide, sullen groan was heard fromall the hpst. 

11. Alert, bold Irad seiz'd the giant's shield. 
His sword, his spear, and bore them through the field; 
• At Joshua's feet, with self-approving smiles. 
He cast the grandeur of the glittering spoils j 
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The hoary warriors gather'd round his way, 
And gaz'd and wonder'd at the curious prey ; 
Then bless'd the chief, with transport in their eyes, 
And own'd th' assistance of auspicious skies ; 
While yqpths unhappy rais'd less ardent prayers, 
And wish'd the deed, and wish'd the glory, theirs. 

DWIGHT. 
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CHAPTER Xlf. 

THE NECESSITY AND MEANS OF KNOWING DUB 

NATURAL TEMPER. 

1. A VERY important branch of self- 
knowledge is, the knowledge of those govern- 
ing passions or dispositions of the mind, which .|^ 

generally form what we call a man's natural 
temper. The difference of natural tempers 
seems to be chiefly owing to the different de- 
grees of influence the several passions have up- 
on the mind. e.g. If the passions are eager 
and soon raised we say the man is of a warm 
temper ; if more sluggish and slowly raised, he 
is of a f(?c^/ temper ; according as anger, malice, 
or ambition prevail, he is of ixjicrccy churlish^ 
or haughty temper ; the influence of the softer 
passions of love, pity, and benevolence, forms 
'd sweety synipathizmg, and courteous temper;. 
and when alt the passions are duly poised, and 
the milder and pleasing ones prevail, they make 
what is commonly called, a quite good natured 
man. 

2. So that it is the prevalence or predom- 
inance of any particular passion which gives the 
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turn or tincture of a man's temper, by nhich he 
is distinguished, and for which he is loved or 
estetmed, or shunned and despised by others. 
Now what this is, those we converse with are 
soon sensible of. They presently see the faults 
of oui: temper, and order their behavior accord- 
ingly. If they are wise and well mannered, 
they will avoid striking the string which they 
know will jar and raise a discord within us. If 
Ihey are our enemies, they will dp it on pur- 
pose to set us oji tormenting ourselves. And 
our friends we ni^ust suffer sometimes with a 
gentle hand to touch it, either by way of pleasant 
raillery or faithful advice. 

3. But a man must be greatly unacquainted 
with Wmsclf, if he is ignorant of his predomin- 
ant passion, or distinguishing temper, when 
every one else observes it. And yet how 
Gomn\on is this piece of self ignorance ? The 
two apostles, James and John, discovered it in 
that very action wherein they meant to express 
notliing but a hearty zeal for their Master's 
honor : which made hinv tell them, that they 
knew not what manner of spirit they were ofy 
Luke ix. SS. i.e. that instead of a principle of 
love and genuine zeal for him, they were at that 
time governed by a spirit of pride, revenge, and 
cruelty ; apd yet knew it not. And that the 
apostle John should be liable to this censure, 
whose temper seemed to be all Ipve and sweet- 
ness,, is a memorable instance how difficult a 
thing it is for a man at all times to know his 
own spirit : and that that \>^ss\on, which seems ' 
to have the least power over his mind, may on 
some occasions insensibly gain a crimbial as- 
cendant there. IS* 
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4. The necessity of a perfect knowledge of 
our reigning passions appears further from 
hence ; that they not only give a tincture to 
the temper, but to the understanding also ; and 
throw a strong bias on the judgment. They 
have much the same effect upon the eye of the 
mind, as some distempers have upon that of the 
body. If they do not put it out, they weaken 
it, or dirow false colors before it, and make it 
form a ^vTong judgment of things ; and, in 
short, are the source of those forementioned 
prejudices, which so often abuse the human 
understanding. 

5. Whatever the different passions them- 
selves that reign in the mind may be owing to, 
whether to the different texture of the bodily 
organs, or the different quantity of motion of 
the animal spirits, of to the native turn and, cast 
of the soul itself ; yet certain it is. that men's 
difterent ways of thinking are much according 
to the predominance of their different passions ; 
and especially with regard to religion. Thus, 
e.g. we see melancholy people are apt to throw 
loo much gloom upon their religion, and 
represent it in a very uninviting and unlovely 
view, as all austerity and mortification ; whilst 
they who are governed by the more gay and 
cheerful passions, are apt to run into the other 
extreme, and too much to mingle the pleasures 
of sense with those of religion ; and are as much 
too lax, as the others are too severe. And thus, 
by the prejudice or bias of their respective pas- 
sions, or the force of their natural temper, they 
are led into different mistakes. 

6. ^' So thit would a man know himself, he 



i 
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must study his natural temper ; his constitu- 
tional inclinations, and favorite passions ; for 
by these a man's judgment is easily perverted, 
and a wrong bias hung upon his mind : these 
are the inlets of prejudice ; the unguarded aven- 
ues of the mind, by which a thousand errors 
and secret faults find admission, without being 
observed or taken notice of And that we 
may more easily come at the knowledge of our 
predominant affections, let us consider what 
outward events do most impress and move us, 
and in what manner. What is it that usually 
creates the greatest pain or pleasure in the mind ? 
And as for paifi^ a stoic indeed may tell lis, 
" that we must keep things at a distance ; let 
nothing that is outward come within us ; let 
externals be externals still. '* 

7. . But the human make will scarce bear 
the rigor of that philosophy. Outward things, 
after all, will impress and affect us. And there 
is no harm in this, provided they do not get the 
possession of us, overset our reason, or lead us 
to act unbecoming a man or a christian. And 
one advantage we may reap from hence is, the 
manner or degree in which outward things im- 
press us, may lead us into a better acquaintance 
with oursehesy discover to us our weak side, 
and the [xissions which most predominate in us. 
8. Our pleasures will likewise discover pur 
reigning passions, and the true temper and dis- 
position of the soul. If it be captivated l)y the 
pleasures of sin, it is a sign its prevailing Uiste 
is very vicious and corrupt ; if with the pleas- 
.ures of sense, very low and sordid ; if imagin- 
ary pleasures, and the painted scenes of fancy 
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and romance do most ciite. tain it, the soul hath 
ihfii a trifling turn ; if tlie pleasures of science 
or intLlIuctiial improveinciiis are those it is most 
fond or, it h:\s then a noble and refined taste ; 
but if its chief siitlslactions derive from religion 
and divine eontemplation, it has then its true 
and proper taste ; its tcinjier is as it should lie; 
pure, divine, and heavenly ; provided these 
satisfcictiDns sprinj; from a truly religious prin- 
ciple, free from that superstition, bigotr}', and 
enthusiasm, under which it is often disguised, i 
8. And thus, by carefully observinf^ wlut j 
it is tint gives the mind the greatest pain and ' 
torment, pr the grtaicst pleasure and eiitertain- : 
ment, uc come at the knowledge of its reigning : 
passions, and prevailing temper and disposition. I 
" Include thyself, then, O my soul, within the 
compasbof thine own heart; if it be not large, it is 
deep, and thou wilt there find exercise enough. 
Thou \\ ilt never be able to sound it ; it cannot 
be known, but by Him, who tries the thoughts, 
and reins. Bnt dive into this subject as deep 
as thou canst. Examine thyself; and this 
knowledge of that which passes w ithin thee, 
wij^^tfrnore use to diee, than the knowledge 
gs in the world. 
\ not thyself with the wars and 
. _ E)Iic or private' persons. Take 
e oftliose contests which are between 
Lflesh and thy spirit ; betwixt the taw of thy 
"■" "'"' *''"t, of thy undei-standing. Ap- 
- les. Teach thy flesh to be 
_ lacc reason on its throne ; 
__f its counsellor. Tame ihy 
i Ming them under bondage. Put 
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ihy little state in good order. Govern wisely 
and holily those numerous people which are 
contained in so little a kingdom ; that is to say, 
that multitude of affections, thoughts, opinions; 
and passions which are in thine heart.'' 

MASON. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GOD'S ADDRESS TO JOB. 

1. THE Lord answered Job out of the 
Kvhirlwind, and said, Who is this that darkeneth 
::ounsel by words without knowledge? Gird 
ap now thy loins like a man ; for I will demand 
5f thee, and answer thou me. Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath 
[aid the measures thereof, if thou knov^est ? or 
who hath stretched the line upon it? Where- 
opon are the foundations thereof fastened ? or 
ivho laid the comer- stone thereof; when the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
[5od shouted for joy ? or who shut up the sea 
with doors, when it brake forth, as if it had is- 
sued out of the womb ? When I made the cloud 
the garment thereof, and thick darkness a swad- 
dling band for it, and brake up for it my de- 
creed place, and set bars and doors, and said, 
Hitherto shalt thou cofne, but no further : and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed ? 

2. Hast thdu commanded the morning since 
ihy days ; and caused the day-spring to know 
his place ; that it might take hold of the ends 
of the earth, that the wicked n>ight be sliakcn 
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out of it? It is turned as clay to the seal ; and 
they stand as a gurment. And from the wicked j 
their, light is withbolden, and the high arm shall 
"be broken. Hast thou entered into the springs 
of the sea ? or hast thou walked in the search 
of the depth ? Have the gates of d^th been , 
oj^ened unto ihee ? or hast thou seen the doors, 
of the shadow of death ? Hast thou perceived 
the breadth of the earth t Declare if thou koow- 
est it all. Where is the way where light dwell- 
eth ? and as for darkness, where is the place 
thereof, that thou shouldest take it to the bound 
thereof, and that thou shouldest know tlie paths 
to the house thereof? Knowest thou it, because 
thou wast then bom ? or because the number 
of thy days is great ? 

3. Hast thou entered into the treasures of 
the snow ? or hast tliou seen the treasures of the 
hail, which I have reserved against the time of 
trouble, against the day of battle and war ? By 
what way is the light parted, which scatteretl^ 
the east wind upon the earth ? Who hath ^. 
vided a Avater-course for the overflowing of wa. 
ters, or a way for the lightning of thunder;, to 
cause it to rain on the earth where no man is ; 
on the wilderness, wherein there is no man ; to 
satisfy the desolate and waste ground ; and to 
cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth? 
Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten 
the drops of the dew ? 

4. Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or 
canst thou guide Arcturus with hi^ sons? 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? Canst 
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thou set the dominion thereof in the earth ? 
Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that 
abundance of waters may cover thee ? Canst 
thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say 
unto thee, Here we are? 

5, Who hath put wisdom in the inward 

Erts ? or who hath given understanding to the 
art ? Who can number the clouds in wisdom ? 
or who can stay the bottles of heaven, when the 
dust groweth into hardness, and the clods cleave 
&st together ? Wilt thou hunt the prey for the 
Bo»?or fill the appetite of the young lions, 
Mien they couch in their dens, and abide, in the 
Covert to lie in wait ? Who provideth for the 
tavcn his food ? when his young ones cry unto 
Groo, they wander for lack of meat. 

6. Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and 
Stretch her wings toward the south ? Doth the 
Kagle mount up at thy command, apd make her 
riest on high? She dwelleth and abideth on the 
(ock, upon the crag of the rock, and the strong 
bhce. From thence she seeketh the prey, and 
iier eyes l^ehold afar off. Her young ones also 
suck up blood : and where the slain are, there 
is she. Moreover, the Lord answered Job, and 
«firtd, Shall he tJiat contendeth with the Almighty 
instruct him? He that reproveth God, let him 
answer it. Then Job answered the Lord, and 
said, Behold, I am vile ; what shall I answer 
thee ? I will lay my hand upon my mouth. 
Once have I spoken ; but I will not answer : 
yea, twice ; but I will proceed no further. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A DIALOGUE, EXHIBITING SOME OF THE 
CIPLES AND PRACTICAL CONSEQJJENC 
MODERN WFIDELITY. 

CHARACTERS. 

CHRlS^lANUSj ABSALOM^ 

PLILSMOKj SERVANt^ 

THEORE^j OFFICER J llfc, 

roPBRuef 

Scene opens — Chrtsiianus and Philemon 
Christianus. Alas, Philemon ! what 
we do ? Theoret my nephew, whom you 
with a father's care, and a father's love, 
educated, is undone. Absalom my son, m 
son, 1^ also by his example and influence de 
ed. I have but one daughter, and even f 
my soul is in constant alarm. Can aaj 
clone to reclaim these dear children and h 
up the wounds of my bleeding heart? 

Philemon. O, Christianus, it is not f 
daughter only that thou hast cause of 
nor is it the fate of these thy children th 
alone agonize thy heart ; the mischief 
wider extent. The youth of the whole 
are in danger. Theoret, subtile and ins 
ing, has read largely the productions of n 
infidels — imbibed, iheir spirit, adopted 
high-sounding epithets, and armed himse 
their poisoned arrows of ridicule. Thus ( 
ped, his grand object is conquest — he 
about seeking whom he may devour, 
facilitate his object he conceals from 
view the hideous features of his philoso 
avoids discussion with those who might 
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jtand — ^but youth, innocent and unfruspecling, 
te attacks, confounds, poisons and destroys. 

Chr. This is more than I knew. My fears 
lire indeed awake, and my heart wrung with 
mguisl;! for the children of others, as well as 
For my own. But, Philemon, this is not the 
ime for weeping, but for action. Something 
nust be done — ^this wide-wasting pestilence 
oust be stayed, or every youth in the village 
vill fall before it. What methods can be 
aken? 

PhiL We cannot hesitate. He profits by 
ds concealment ; he shoots his poisoned shafts 
iom behind the covert : he talks of philosophy, 
>^son, nature — of priest-craft, fanaticis^, su- 
)erstition, and with such swelling words of 
ranity dazzles, confounds and destroys the 

Eiorant. His mask must be torn off — his 
ce of retreat laid open — his horrid purposes 
lisclosed in true colors ; and when the monster 
stands confessed, the danger is over. He will 
le despised and shunned by^those whom he 
low beguiles. 

Chr. The advice is good, but how shall it 
» reduced to practice ? Who shall strip off his 
lisguise and expose him ? 

PhiL That shall be my employment. In 
he disguise of a youth, seeking instruction, I 
yill ask counsel at his lips. Animated by the 
irospect of a proselyte, he will give it — will 
jnbosom himself : will bring out his treasures 
>f abomination. 

Chr. Thou shalt do it ; and may thy success 
)e equal to thy wisdom, and thy zeal. 

[^Exeunt Christianus and Philemon. 
14 
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Theo, Rejoice, rejoice, O earth, fen 
time of thy emancipation is at hand ! The 
of six thousand yearSy has ended 1 Re^soi 
mounted her throne ! — The march of mi 
be^un ! Intellect hath pronounced, the dec 
Philosophy hath lifted up her torch, am 
elouds of ignorance are flying away ! 
chains-r-the galling chains^ the clanking c 
of superstition^ are now burst asunder, 
mischief, the miseries,- the tyranny, the d 
ful, powerful, shameful, blppdy ^rann 
priest<^craft is ended. B^goUy and supers 
stand aghast ! Science hath broken the bar; 
the bolts of her dungeon ; the temples p 
posturd are . Ming, and the temples of n 
rising on their ruins, priests and fanatics 
rave, but our victory is complete— =-hi 
nature wills to be free \ ! ! Behold, O re 
philosophy, nature, your votary. I den( 
the Bible — I declare war against priests, fai 
and bigots. — My life, my fortune, my 1 
my influence are^ours ! ! ! 

Enter Philemon in disguise. 

PhiL Pardon this intrusion sir, my : 
is Jonathan — I have come to inquire foi 
great Theoret. 
[Toperusy partly, intoxicated^ is not attenc 
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of truth — if this be great, then I am indeed the 
great Theoret. 

Top. So you be master, so you be. [^Patting 
him^ goes to the bottle and drinks.'] 

Phil, I rejoice, sir, to meet you ; from this 
time I am to devote myself to study. I am 
young and inexperienced ; I need counsel and 
am determined to be a scholar ; I wish to be a 
gentleman, and could I hope the attainment, a 
philosopher. 

Theo. Most readily will I assist you ; and 
if by a few bold efforts you can throw off the 
prejudice gf domestic education, will insure you 
saccess. 

Top. That he will Jon ; made me a philoso- 
pher and gentleman, in less than three flays/ 

jPhil. I %vait, impatient to receive your 
counsels. Pray begin. 

Theo. To begin then, you must know that 
by science and philosophy, we do not mean the 
:same things once intended by those terms— ^by 
science we mean a knowledge of those ever 
memorable discoveries, which modern sages 
have pushed into the very bowels of supersti- 
, tion ; and by philosophy we mean enmity to 
priest -crafty bigotry ^ fanaticism. 
' Top. So we do master, don't we ? 

Phil. Whatever philosophy may mean, 
whatever study it may require, I am determin- 
ed to be a philosopher. 

Theo. Talk not, my friend, of hard study ; 
that would lead to superstition. Profound 
knowledge and accurate science is not to be 
your object. Great men are not made by turn- 
ing over musty folios, but by studying nature: 
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Tliere is an enerj^y in intellect untrami 
by superslitionjby which it can mount u\ 
seize at one comprehensive grasp the 
system of truth. 

r/iil. O, sir, that I could thus moui 

T/i£o. You can ; you shall thus moui 
I perceive in your soul the energies of nat 
the embryo of future greatness. 

Top. Don't you see in my soul too — 
gies of nature ? - 

P/iil. But sir, may I dispense wil 
study ? 

TVu^o. Not entirely. You must be al 
read, or your mind could nevir be illumi 
by the immortal norks, oi" the immortal 
losophers. 

Top. Yes, so you must, 'Jon, for I've' 
about Tom Paine and Mr. Godwin, an 
tlicm. 

F/ii/. And will tliis suffice ? I can 
alreody. 

T/ieo. You must possess some know 
of geography, and natural history, or how ' 
you decipher from strata's of lava, and bt 
oyster-shells the era of creation, to prove 
Moses was a liar. You must know also 
some men are black, and some white, or 
would yon ridicule the scriptures for pretei 
that all men descended from one pair. A 
you know nothing of the Andes, and 
lieiglit, how could you prove that the Aim 
could not get water enough to cover then 
the lim^ of the flood ? History clso, 
must read, or converse whh those that 
read it ; for it is here that you I^ehold 
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aorrid wars, plots, conspiracies and massacres 
»vhich the christian religion hath commanded, 
and which Christians have executed. And 
you must know something of orator) — some- 
thing, did I say ? You must be an orator, or 
how could yau bring out these stores of your 
knowledge ? Your soul must be on fire — your 
eye must lighten ; your voice thunder. Tor- 
rents of eloquence must pour forth to the 
astonishment of the vulgar, and the confusion 
af priests. 

Top. Confusion of priests- — that's the best 
ii\ord in the whole on't. 

Phil. Pray, sir, why may I not, when my 
tnind mounteth up, pounce^ all at once upon this 
knou ledge like an eagle on his prey ? This I 
understood you to say, was the best method of 
becoming learned and great. 

Top. So you may, Jon ; 'twas the way I 
got all my knowledge. \^Returns to the bottle 
and drinks.^ 

Theo. Perhaps I did say so, but before we 
proceed any further, I must tell you never to 
compare what a philosopher has said, with 
what he now says. We say too much, and our 
march of mind is too rapid to render it practi- 
cable to explain all we have left behind. Our 
hearers must march with us, and must live 
every day upon the balmy truth, which distills 
from our lips. 

Top. Little rum with it, master Theoret. 

{^Steals up and drinks.^ 

Phil. All this, sir, relates to philosophy. — 
The character of a g"<?wr/^w^/i is what I greatly 
desire to possess. 
, 14* 
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Thco. To this many things are req 
and first of al! you must put off that s! 
look, and mincing walk, and look big an 
important. You must maniiest coiuen 
your former companions, who work a 
trades, or follow the plow — poor clumsy j 

Top. Poor — clumsy — fellows. 

Phil. All this I can do already ; fo 
is not one in ten of them that-ever saw t 
side of an academy, as I do. 

Thco. Old men, you must consider £ 
ram old fellows ; especially your faiher, 
you ^should sometimes astonish with you 

P/iJ. Thank heaven, I've got none 
to learn ; I understood it all long ago. 

Theo. Priests, above all men, yoi 
despise and ridicule in all companies. 
words knave, fool, priest-craft, supe 
must be at your tongue's end, and sea; 
embellish all that you say. — There is 
thing amazingly v^itty in the very ess 
these words, so that you may safely ust 
and often, whether you understand them 

Top. So you may, Mr. Jonathan. 

Phil. This is all easy, I can soon Ice 
but will this make me a gentleman ? 

Theo. To become a gentleman, a s 
and a philosopher at once, you must la; 
the prejudices of education, respecting n 
You must believe, and if you do not yo 
profess to believe, that the Bible is all a 
nonsense — a cunningly devised feble, tb 
of fools and knaves. 
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Top. Fools atid knaves — Mr. Jonathan 
round that out long ago — go — did — 

Phil. Why this, it appears, to me, is the 
most difficult rule you have given. I would 
not hesitate to declare my belief that the Bible 
is a pack of nonsense, but how I could add that 
it was cunningly devised, I do not see. I 
[:ould call the writers knaves, but how I could 
turn about aiid call them fools, I don't perceive. 

Theo. This is all extremely easy. Before 
the vulgar you must hide the contradiction, by 
the fire and smoke of your eloquence ; and 
before the learned, you must call them knaves 
at one time, and fools at another — thty will 
heiver remember. 

Top. That's right, master Theoret ; I 
should have told him just so. 

Phil. Why that I can do, but I never 
should have thought of it. How wise philoso- 
phy makes men ! ! But is this all ? I am greatly- 
encouraged — It is not half so difficult as I 
expected. 

Thea. It is difficult to none who will see 
and think for themselves ; but the climax of 
excellence is still to be sought and obtained, 
from the doctrines of the immortal Godwin. 
It is these which have brokeri the chains of 
superstition ; the bands of prejudice — which 
have opened the eyes of men, and poured upon 
their souls the effulgent beams of truth. Study 
these, practise these, and you are perfect ! 

Top. {^Staggering along.'] Made me perfect 
long ago — go — did — 

Ph'iL Let me know, sir, in what these 
doctrhies consist. 
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Tlieo. Why, sir, this iilustrious philosopher, 
this friend of the whole world, has discovered 
that all civil government, all laws, all penalties, 
all restraints, are only engines of tyranny — the 
means of making men ignorant and wicked ; 
the clogs and cramps of genius. That the 
whole business of separate families, and the 
relations of husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister, and all the particular duties 
and affections growing out of these, are only 
relics of that abominable superstition — [T*^/. 
'Bominable superstition] — which has so long 
tormented the earth ; and that, like so many 
tigers, they should be hunted from society. 

Top. Did you ever hear the like, iMr. 
Jonathan ? 

PhiL Sir, these are great discoveries. 

Theo. Yes, but they are not all. He has 
discovered that mankind are by nature as free, 
and as virtuous as the wild beasts of the w'ilder- 
ness ; and that if it were not for religion, and 
human laws, they would like the beasts roam 
promiscuous, and feast joyfully upon the 
bounties of nature. 

Top. O nature — don't you think nature is 
part rum, Mr. Thcoret ? \_goes to the bottle, '\ 

PhiL Then, sir, I think there could be no 
priest-craft ; no superstition ; no fanaticism ; 
all men would be free. 

Top. All men would be free — free — free. 

\jiodding' 

Theo. This is precisely the opinion of that 
man. Therefore, to cultivate filial affection, 
chistity, gratitude, family government and civil 
government, is only to perpetuate the thraldom 
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>f man, put off. to a distant day the blissful 
)eriod when every man, woman and child, shall 
lo just as they please. 

Top. Devil take priest-craft; superstition^ 
ind all that — do as I please now, 

Phil. O, sir, I must stop here. If all this 
le necessary to become a philosopher, I can 
lever become one. My attachments are too 
trong. My father — I cannot but love him. 
^y mother — my sisters — how could I /iw 
vithout such friendships ? 

Theo. These, my friend, are the jstrugglea, 
lot of nature, but of superstition. O supersti- 
ion, how hateful is thy form ! how deadly is 
hy influence \ 

Top. I say just so, master. 

Theo. But thy power is broken — -thy end 
Iraweth nigh. O nature, how potent is thy 
ner^ ! Kings and priests, thrones and altars, 
remble and fall down before thee ! • 

Top. So they do, master. 

Theo. This same energy shall help thee, 
Hend Jonathan, eradicate thy prejudices, open 
hy blind eyes, and pour upon thy soul floods 
>f light. 

Phil. But pray, sir, whom must I love ? 

Theo. Nobody in particular, but the world, 
he whole world ; yea, the whole universe in 
general. Note my words, you ought never to 
hink of loving less than a world full at a time. 

Top. " World full at a time,'^ that's it, Mr. 
onathan. 

Theo. O, benevolence, how sweet thy sen- 
ation ! how delightful on thy wing to rove 
mong the spheres — to waft from Mercury to 
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A'^emis, from Venus to Earth, from E 
Mars, from Mars to Jupiter and from 
to stretch through the boundless expan 
visit and rejoice with myriads of happy i 
scatrered through the wide domain of i 

^op. Master, master, don 't gc 

never'U get back again. 

Phil. Sir, there are two difficulties 
strike my mind forcibly — first, I don't s 
it is possible to lovfe a world full of peop 
yet not love one of the individuals tha 
lip diis ^\'o^ld full ; and in tlie next plat 
not see how it is jjossible to promote t) 
piness of a world Full, let us wish them 
wtll, V. iihout attending to the minute nee 
of individuals. I cannot, for my life, sei 
to make a world full happy at a dash, 
sir, what in this great experiment cou 
with my conscience ? 

Theo. Your conscience ? — Let it al 
Top. Easiest thing in the world. 
Phil. But what if that will not let me 
Theo. Why still, I say, you mu! 
alone. Conscience \vas made by hab 
habitual resistance will unmake it. 
know by actual experience. 
Top. So do I, master. 
Phil. 1 am still embarrassed with ( 
ties. Pray how is morality to be presei 
the plan of your philosophy. You wo 
vocate morality,-! conclude ? 

Theo. Morality ? Indeed I would 
we have pulled down and removed ci 
retigioji^ institutions, dispelled 'I'^ clc 
■error, and let in upon the mind the I 
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rtith, we shall have laid a proper foundation for 
norality. 
. PhiL For my life I cannot perceive how. * 

Top. Can't see how ? Master Theoret can 
:^11 you . 

Theo. Why you must know, that men are 
tjaturally good', very good indeed ; they are 
made wicked only by constraint, by the rod of 
jta^its and priests ; and when they are driven 
Som the right way, they long to come back 
again. 

TqP. So they do. 

Theo. All the whips and scorpions, the 
lacks and tortures, and chains, and bolts, and 
bars of superstition and priestcraft, are necessa- 
JV to keep them back, and make them wicked. 
Civil and ecclesiastical laws are a part of this 
Dw^rious system. Now sweep these away and 
the sighing captive will spring with joy, and 
^un back to virtue. 

X^P* L^^^SS^^^^S'I Know that by experi- 
^e, Mr. Jonathan. 

PhiL This, I must confess, is netv ; I never 
thought of it before. 

Thea. It is new, but it is a most glorious 
discovery ; for in this case we not only render 
\l possible for men to be moral but we render it 
impossible for them to be otherwise. Immoral- 
ity is a breach of law, human or divine ; but 
remove these laws and men cannot break them. 

PhiL Sir, I believe I uv-derstand your senti- 
ments, and I cannot express to you how much 
I abhor them. They appear tame none other 
than the doctrine of devils. They would ban- 
ish from society every vestige of enjoyment, 
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and spread over the whole earth the miseri 
heil. Yes, Theoret, when jou and your 
succeed, fa^e^vel! happy fields, where joj 
virtue reign — hail horrors, hail infernal w< 
With hasty siep I came to seek wisdom 
your lipa, but with equal haste I fly from 
Your breath is the pestilence, die poison of 
is under your tongue. 

Theo. Deceiver ! I perceive what thor 
A fanatic — a bigot. Yes, spite nf your dis{ 
I behold Philemon, the friend of Christif 

Phtl. Theoret, I am justified in this 
cealment of my character. Your sentim 
like the Bohon Upas, were poisoning 
atmosphere and scattering death. From 
wise, who could detect their fallacy, you 
cealed them -, but, hke the lion for the \i 
you lay in- ivait to deceive and destroy 
guarded youth — hut you are detected. IN 
sier, your mask is off. My end is accomp 
ed — I have yon. \_Exit Phlemo 

[Theoret Soltis.'\ Where now is Abs£ 
—he was this moment to meet me. His r 
is no longer shaded by ignorance, nor agil 
by scruples ; the friend of reason, philosi 
andman, he is prepared for daring exploits 
Knter Absalom 

Theo. Ahsalom, what course shall we 
to replenish nur purse? Can vou get no n 
from the old bigot, your father? 

Abs. No more — he says he has giver 
our last fiulhing. 

Theo. Can ne borrow of any friend po 
ly, and never pay him ? 
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Our credit is as low as our purse, we 
)orrovv. 

. Shall we then give up our pleasures, 
ie our philosophy, and tamely creep 
\ life with vulgar minds ? 

No, ini die first. 
• Shall we rise up then, assert the dig-, 
our nature, and by some bold stroke 
ih our exhausted treasury ? 

Point out the means ; you know my 

. Then hear me — does not our philos- 
ach that all property, more than what 
ividual needs, is an unjust monopoly, 
y of right be taken from him, by any one 
eds it more ? 

It doe^. 
?. Can you then hesitate ; are not our 
iys full of these monopolisers, whose 
3 also are fiill of money ? 

They are. 
1. Would it be amiss to ask some one 
ie his treasure with us ? 

Perhaps he will refuse. 
0. Be C£^reful to ask him in a convenient 
and then, if he refuses, apply such forci- 
;uments as he shall not be ^ble to resist. 

I understand you — but will you ' not 
pany me ? 

0. At present I have upon my hand aa 
ure. The next sally shall be mine. 

V. Where now can be that blockhead 
us ? Drunk, I dare say ; but I must find 
-even philosophy cannot work without 

[Exit. 
1$ 
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[Siitet^4^rus, staggering.'] Rejo'ice—i 
j<Mce, ' l^j^lfir / theti partly rises.^ O, what 
EQQd^^;^h^be ! Much rum as a boidy can 
'Sbi^~l>O.W(X'k — no heil ; capital fellowt mas- 
ter Tbeoret, yes — ^just so as he told me. Rea- 
son got oil hq^ throne, j-cs — superstition, priest- 
craft broke the chain — chain — chain — cant 
think of the rest. \^Lies dovjn and goes to sleeps 

Scene third — [Enter Phihmon — perceiva 

Topcrus.-] 

Phil. Vfh^t beast is this ?— O, it's Tope- 
rus; a practical philosopher, the disciple d 
Th«»oret.. Reason it seems has tumbled from 
herdinnw ! If I thought he had, slept off the 
ftimes of his philosophy, I would awake him. 
Hallo ! friend, has the sun of reason set ? 

{Toperus vakesy nibbing his eyes.'] Set, 
man? No, it's just rising. If you'll just help 
me up a little, I'll tell you all about it. 

\_Philembn gi-oes hini his hand and he rises.] 
You must know then, Mr. Wat's-vour name, 
I'm a philosopher ! 
PAi/. So it seems. 

Top. An enemy to priest-craft, superstition, ^ 
and all that. 

Phil, I should think so ; pray how loi^ 
since you got your eyes o|>en ? 

Top. Ever since, I can't tell when— fof 
yoH must know from a child I was no common 
genius. I cotjld beat my mother long ago as 
I can remember, and she always said I should 
make a great man. 

Phil. Well, did you answer hpr especta- 
iions ? ' 
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Top. That I did. ^ When I wan't more 
than twelve or fourteen and so, I could drink, 
and swear, and: bawl through the streets, and 
peek into windows, and turn over carts, and 
horse-blocks, and harrows^ and small-bouses, 
and all them things. There wan't nobody like 
mc — I wan't afraid of nob^y, 'thout 'twas the 
devil and some sich. Well, I can't tell half — 
but you must know I got me a wife ; and now, 
says I tp myself, says I, I must be more steady ; 
for I lovVl Susan, as 'my life. So Ireform'd, 
and we liv'd very well. We work'd hard, had 
children fast, but laid up a little still against a 
wet day ; and when a friend come to see me, I 
always had a bit to give. We were very clever 
— read our Bible, and went to meeting, and all 
that ; and I don't know but should have kept 
in that foolish way yet, if it hadn't been for 
neighbor Joe. 

-Phil. What did neighbor Joe do ? 

Top. Why he persuaded me to go to the 
tavern, and when I went once he was amind I 
should go again, and so I went till I begun to 
go of my own accord. But I loy'd Susan and 
my children, and I tho't 'twas wicked to get 
drunk, and that there was a day of judgment, 
and a devil, and a hell, and all that — so I didn't 
dare to go much — but neighbor Joe told me as 
hdw John told him— that Peter told him — that 
somebody told Tom Paine, that there wasn't 
any hell and devil and.sich, ^nd you can't think 
how it help'd me. But I scorn'd to pin. my 
fiiith upon any body's sleeve, and so I sot 
reason to work, and it look'd so unreasonable 
that God should punish us poor creatures, for 
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just,|4a3rv)g'* iiiiic, tliat I most b'liev'd hqj 
wamnn'tr' ^ut I was always afraid to go in 
thCj^i iifaHM, till, 1 see Mr. Thcoret ; but hc3 
tol^cm/Ci fou. can't think how plain, all about ik 
--Ta».no# it was all priest-craft and as how MrJJ 
Godvuk Iwd'prov'd M'e ought not to love our 
'wivefti, and cbildren, and all that. Sol thought- 
I would daA0 near right as I could, and so I, 
tho't if^iwn belong'd to everj- body, as Mr, 
, Godii^ said she did, then every body might 
licipito tike Cfire on her ; and so I should have 
mow lAOnCfito buy rum — and so now I've got 
clcw.of all shackles — Idon't b'lieve nothing-^ 
I an't afiwd of nothing Mr, Theoret finds mo 
rum, and I help him, and so wc go. ^ 

PM. Well, Toperus, I have but little to 
saj^^tp yfW*rajQd there is little reason to expect 
that what i shall say will do you any good. The 
man who has abandoned the blessings of domeS' 
tic life for the pleasures of the cup, is past feel- 
ing._ His god is his, belly-^-his end is destnic* 
tion. Farewel ; I ^lall not probably see ytfik 
again till I behold you on the day of judgment, 
trembling at the left hand of your judge- 

[^ExJt Bhilemon. 
Top, Cbnfoutid it all ! how tlrat he s^ 
ma^es me feel. ' I wish master Theoret was 
here. \_Enter Theoret.'] Glad — glad to see 
vou master ; can't think how I feel all over. 
Tked. What's the matter ? 
Top. Why Mr. Jtmathaii said such words 
to me, and look't so at me, that I trembled all 
over like a leaf, and felt, weak as water, and I 
tho'c as how I wanted to ask you, again, if you 
knew certain there wasnH any devil and alt Uiat 
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Theo. Know ? to 6e sure I do ; whv how 
;, : can you be such a fool — I thought you had 
^*^liecome a man of courage ? 
^ Top. So I have master, but I had just been 
"y! asleep, and hadn^drunk'd a drop since I wak'd 
Up, and a man can't have courage without rum, 
>- you know. 

: ' Thedl . Well, Toperus, I have got a piece 
'^ of work for you. Will you engage ? 
Top. Let me hear — I'll try. 
Theo. Well, you know that the old codger 
of an uncle who bro't me up, has got a 
- daughter? 
Top. Yes. 

Theo. Well, you know with what supersti- 
tious notions he has fiU'd her Head ? 
Top. Yes. 

Thco. Well, you know she is beautiful a5 
an angel to look upon ?— 

Top. That I do, if thei;e be any, angels — 
but if there be handsome ones, I'm plaguy 
'fraid there are homely ones too — the, devil, 
and his angels, and all them. 

Theo. Pshaw — adonc with yoiir nonsense. 
— Now you know when one cannot persuade, 
one loves to have it in his power to argue a 
little mc«*e forcibly* Your business therefore 
is to be with my carriage in the road near the 
grove, where she takes her evening walk, pre- 
cisely at 8 o'clock. Will you be punctual ? 
Top. Never fear that — [^ going out^ stops 
and iooks back.'] but do you know certain there 
an't no devil ? 

Theo. Yes, go along. [^Exit Toperus.] 
Now Christianus, talk of duty, conscience, 

15* 
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gratitude — too long have 1 been degraded tiy 
such notions, and I'll prove to thee that my soiri 
now mounts above them. Thou hast but one 
daughter — \^s, and that daughter shall be 

mine. {_Exit — t/ie scene closes. 

Scenefaiinh — Chrlst'mtias and Philemon. 

Chr. O, my God ! did I not trust in thee, 
how would these waves of sorrow overwhelm 
my soul. 

' Phil. My dear Chrislianus, what means 
this grief? 

Ckt. Philemon, my sorrows are unuttera- 
ble — my son, my dear and only son, has forfeit- 
ed his life. He has robbed on the highway, and 
it is supposed has committed murder. He 19 
arrested in his flight, and 'ere this is plunge^ 
into the dreary dungeon. On 'this day, as i| I 
my cup were not full, has my daughter, niy 1 
only daughter, been torn from my bosom. She 
is hurried I know not where ; no pursuit has 
overtaken her — no search discovered the place J 
of her concealment.. Kvcn now, perhaps, ■ 
strolling with her destreyer, she calls upon , 
her fether — ahe faints. O, my daughter> I^am-. 
distracted ! ' ^ - -■ 

Ph.l. Tell me Christianus, who has pw- 
petnited this horrid deed ? 

Chr. Ah! thou 'hast racked my -aoul with 
new torture. If an enemy had done it, I could 
have borne it, but it is Theoret, my nephew, the 
dear image of my brother, now no more. His 
last words to me when dying, wire, ChristiKr' 
nus, remember my soti. He ^vas then an in- 
fant— lus mother just gave him an eicisteoce; 
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^held him, and expired^ I took him to my 
)som. O, Theoret, wliat did I embrace! 
irst didst thou rob me of thyself ; and while 
y heart was still bleeding for thee, again didst 
ou cause it to bleed for my son. Yes, 
heorot, thou hast destroyed my son ; and 
St I should survive tlie stroke, my daughter, 
y last consolation hast thou torn from me — 
id now my God I come to thee. Life hath 
) charms — heaven alone can end my sorrows, 
ature, my friend, is exhausted ; my days are 
:tinct, the graves are ready for me. \Over' 
me with griefs he sits down. Absalom from 
hind the scene coming in specks'] Wretch, that 
im ! where is my father ! where is my father?— 
Enters. Christianus^ risings falls upon his 
ck and exclaims — ] O Absalom, my son, my ^ 
n, would to God I might die for thee. O, 
bsalom, my son, my son ! 
Abs. [^After a short pause] Father, I have 
med against Heaven and in thy sight, and am 
\ more worthy to be called thy son. - I have 
rfeited my life. I fled from the hand of 
slice— I might have escaped, but all at once 
ti ^ousand terrors burst in upon my guilty 
ul. I stood aghast — the scales fell from my 
es. In hideous forms my ^ins beset me — in 
eadful thunders the law of God denounced 
y doom, and I expected instant death. In 
is awful moment it pleased the God of all 
ercies to reveal to my astonished soul the 
ones of his Son ! 

Chr* My Savior, it is enough — my prayers 
e answered, my tears are dried up — praise the 
ord, O my soul, and all that is within me, 
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praise his holy name ! Now my son, I can give 
thee up — I have no more to ask, let the will of 
God be done. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Sir, Lucinda is rescued — she waits 
to embrace you. 

jibs. My sister, how ! what ! who ! 

C/m The wicked Theoret, my son. 

jibs. Horrid ! 

Serv. Yes, sir, horrid — but he has paid for 
it. He is dead. 

C/ir. Dead, didst thou say ? 

Serv. Yes, sir, dead. — We overtook him 
in his flight — he fought desperately, but the 
prey was rescued, himself was wounded. We~ 
sprang upon him — in a moment we secured 
him. But it was too late ; he had plunged the 
fatal dagger into his own bosom. 

C/tr. Did he die instantly — did he say 
nothing ? 

Serv. Sir, his language was awfully profanCr ; 
— Torrents of curses poured from his lips— a i 
half uttered oath died on his murmuring tongue, t 

[^Exit Servant. 

Chr. Dear deluded youth ! thy life hath 
tortured my soul, but thy ^(f^/A hath filled it 
with double agony. Still did I hope — still did 
I plead foj .thee at the throne of God. But 
thou art dead — the scene is closed — I follow. . 
, thee no further. 

Enter Toperiis. 

Top. O, sir, Mr. Theoret is dead ! Mr. 
Theoret is dead ! I see him die. O dreadful ! 
dreadful ! how it made me feel. O, I'm a 
wicked man — a wicked man. — There is a hell 
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know there is ; and Mr. Theoret has gone 

e — I'm ^fraid he has, and Pm a-going there 

O, sir, I'm very wicked. I left my 

' — I left my children. O, sir, there is na 

cy for me. 

i'Ar. Say not so— -your sins are indeed 
It, but Christ is a great Savior. Behold 
power ! This is Absalom, my lost and ruined 
Christ has had mercy upon him, and 
)soever confesseth and forsaketh his sins, 
find mercv. 

op. O, sir, I do confess, I will — I will 
ake. ' - 

%r. My friends, we have passed through 
resting scenes of joy and woe — ^fuU of won- 

and full of instruction. We l>ehold, in 
^g colors, the destructive influence of modem 
ielity ; and how much good one sinner, 
dred with such principles, may destroy. 
>k at my family — all is order, peace and love. 
ik at it again — all is confusion and distress. 

son in a dungeon, my daughter torn from 
embrace, my nephew dead, my son about 
die^ Whence this sad reverse ? — Why, 
*oret, my nephew, became acquainted with 
lei companions. They gave him infidel 
ks — he read — he was poisoned. The poi- 

spreads, my son is infected ; my pVayers 
Unavailing, my counsels are despised, my 
rt is wrung with anguish, and my gray hairs 
ught with sorrow to the verge of the grave. 
)k at the family of that, poor man — he lo^ 
wife, loves his children, is sobers industrious 
. happy.- Return and behold the change ! 
e husband and the father has become a sot, 
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the wife is broken-hearted, the children are 
dispersed, and the town burthened with their 
support. But mark — he could not go to the 
tavern with comfort till he found Theoret, and 
was made to disbelieve the Bible. These too 
are paintings but in miniature. God, by fi 
miraculous providence, hath arrested the evil— 
but where it has prevailed, like the conflagra- 
tion, it has laid all waste before it. — Human 
nature, my friends, is prone, strongly prone to 
evil. The habits of education, the influence of 
human laws, the restraints of religion, the lies 
of blood are all of them needful, . and often 
insufficient to keep back these strong propensi- 
ties. In spite of them men become vicious; 
but remove them, and they become monsters. 

Officer. \To Christianus.'] Our time is 
expired ; we must conduct your son to his 
prison. 

Abs. O, my father, I weep for thee ! 

C/ir. Weep not for me, my son, my soul 
is tranquil — is joyful. 

Abs. Then can I die in peace — farewel my 
father. ' 

Chr. Farewel— ^farewel, my son. 

Serv. {^dalling out behind the scenes'] 5top, 
stop the officer. [^Enters] Sir, a letter from 
Leander. ' 

[Officer s^ops — Christ'tanus opens and reads : 
** It was Leander, thy friend, whom thy son 
attempted to rob. It was my servant whom 
hr wounded, but his wound is not mortal.' It 
Avas my servants who arrested, and confined 
him. His life is in my hand ; but I have witqes- 
^J|d his compunction ; I have felt thy sorrows.. 
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Tear not, thy son is safe. By the hand of my 
fiiithful servant I restore him to thee." 

{^Absalom and Christianus^ both lifting up 
their hands^ exclaini] — Merciful God ! — [They 
\^qII on each other'' s neck^ and weep,"] 

Chr, O, my friends, rejoice — rejoice with 
Jme — for ^his my son was dead and is alive 
again — he was lost and is found. 
[Exeunt Omnes.'J 

S BEECHER. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FREE PHILOSOPHY. 

1. CUSTOM, that tyranness of fooli, 
That leads the learned round the schools, 
In magic chains of forms and rules ! 

My genius storms her throne ; 
Do more, ye slaves, with awe profound 
Beat the dull track) nor dance the round ; 
Loose hands, and quit th' enchanted ground : 

Knowledge invites us each alone. 

2. I hate these shackles of the mind 
Forg'd by the haughty wise : 

Souls were not born to be confin'd, 

And led, like SampsoU) blind and bound ; 

But when his native strength he found 

He Well aveng'd his eyes. 
I love thy gentle influence, Rowe, 
Thy gentle influence like the sun. 
Only dissolves the frozen snow, 
Thei^bids our thoughts like rivers flow, 
And choose the channels where they run. 

3. I'houghts should be free as fire' or wind ;- 
The pinions of a single mind 

Will through ail nature fly . 
But who can dr«.g up to the poles 
Long fetter'd ranks of leaden souls } 
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A genius which no chain controls 
Roves with delight, or deep, or high : 
Swift I survey the globe around, 
Dive to the centre, through the solid ground. 
Or travel o'er the sky. watti. 



CHAPTER XVL 

VIRTUE MAN'S HIOHEST HONOR, RICHES AND 

HAPPINESS. 

1. A CELEBRATED wretch when I behold, 
When I behold a genius bright, and base, 
Of towering talents, and terrestrial aims ; 
Methinks 1 see, as thrown from her high sphere, 
The glorious fragments of a soul immortal, 
With rubbish mix'd, and glittering in the dust. 
Struck at the splendid, melancholy sight 1 
At once compassion soft, and envy, rise- 
But wherefore envy ? Talents, angel-bright. 
If wanting worth, are shining instruments 
In false ambition's hand, to finish faults 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown. 

2. Great ill is an achievement of great powefs. 
Plain sense but rarely leads us far astray. 
Reason the means, affections choose oUr end ; 
Means have no merit, if our end amiss. 

If wrong our hearts, oiw heads are right in vain ; 

What is a Pelham's head, to Pelham's heart ? 

Hearts are proprietors of all applause. 

Right ends ancf naeans, make wisdom : worldly-wise 

Is but half-witted*, at its highest praise. 

Let genius then despair to make thee great ; 

Not flatter station : what is station high ? 

'Tis a proud mendicant ; it boasts, and begs ; 

It begs an aims of homage from the throng, 

And oft the throng denies its charity. 

3. Monarchs, and ministers, are awful names ; 
Whoever wtar them, challenge our devoir. 
Religion, public prder, both exact 

Eternal homage, and i supple knee, 
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beings pompously set up, to sferve 

* meanest slave ; all more is merit's duej 
' sacred and inviolable ri^t ; 

' ever paid the monarch, but the man. 

• hearts ne'er bow but to superior worth ; 
' ever fail of their allegiance there. 

»ls, indeed, drop the man in their account, 
i vote the mantle into majesty, 
the small savage boast his silver fur ; 
royal robe unborrow'd, and unbought, 
. own, descending fairly from his sires* 
ill man be proud to wear his livery, 
d souls in ermine scorn a soul without ? 
1 place or lessen us, or aggrandize ? 
;mies are pigmies still, though perch'd on Alps ; 
d pyramids are pyramids in vales. 
:h man makes his own stature, builds himself : 
tue alone out-builds the pyramids ; 
r monuments shall last, when Egypt's fall. 
;• Of these sure truths dost thou demand the cause X 
e cause is lodg'd in immortality, 
ar, and assent. Thy bosom bums for power ; 
hat station charms thee ? I'll install thee there; 
s thine. And art thou greater than before ? 
en thou before wast something: less than man.. 
s thy new post betray'd thee into pride ? 
at treacherous pride betrays thy dignity ; 
at pride defames humanity, and calls 
le being mean, which staves or strings can raise, 
lat pride, like hooded hawks, in darkness soars, 
3m blindness bold, and towering to the skies. 
is born of ignorance, which knows not man : 
I angel's second ; nor his second, long. 
Nero quitting his imperial throne, 
id courting glory fromithe tinklitog string. 
It faintly shadows an immortal soul, 
llh empire's self, to pride, or rapture, fir'd. 
nobler motives minister no cure, 
f'n vanity forbids thee to be vain. 
5. High worth is elevated place : 'tis more ; 
makes the post stand candidate, for thee ; -^ 

akes more than monarchS) make& an Vvon^^V. xxv^w % | 
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pnmrtiblKily^pM^ l^ViQwmy.iaon^ I can i 
thoei upr^I faaiiCLao more to^k^ let the ivi 
Gdd^be^&me. . ;, ^ "^ • / 

Mnier Set^KM. ■ 
Sa^. Sir» Lu9mda 19 i^scHed — she;, v 
ta:embiice^you.\. • ■-■ 

Chn Tte^wick<:d TliecMrety 1^ 

Absi' Hbrridi \ . 

Sen. YeAy^i hDqridi-4-but he has paic 
it. He is dead* *■■■" --' , - ^ . 

tf^r. Dead» did^ ttou say ? 

Serv, Yes, sir, dead,— We overtook 
in his flight-"— he fought desparately, bqi^ 
prey was rescued, hiinself was woundeA. 
sprang upon him— ^in a moment we seci 
him. But it waa^tOQ Jate ;' li^iluiii^ plungS<3 
fetal dagger into his own bosonri 

CAr. Did he die instantly — did he 
nothing ? 

Serv. Sir, his language was awfully prol 

—Torrents of curses poured from his lipi 

half uttered oath died on his murmuring tori 

' * . [^Exii Servai 

Chr. Dear deluded youth i thy life 
tortured my soul, but thy death hath fill* 
with double agony. Still did I hope — «-stil! 
I plead foj .thee at the throne of God. 
thou art dead — the scene is closed — ^I fc 
, thee no further. 

Enter Toperus. 

Top. O, sir, Mr. Theoret is dead ! 
Theoret is dead ! I see him die. O drepf^ 
dreadful ! how it made me feel. O, V 
wicked man — a wicked man. — There is a 
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A^hich boasts her lineage from celestial fire. 
Yet these are they, the world pronounces wise ; 
The world, which cancels Nature's right and wrong, 
And casts new wisdom : ev'n the grave man lends 
Xiis solemn face to countenance the coin. 
"Wisdom for parts is madness for the whole. 
"JThis stamps the paradox, and gives us leave 
To call the wisest weak, the richest poor, 
The most ambitious, unambitious, m^an ; 
Xn triumph, mean ; and abject, on a throne. 
Nothing can make it less than mad in man, 
To put forth all his ardor, all his art, 
^nd give his soul her full unbounded flight, 
IBut reaching him, who gave her wings to fly. 
^'ben blind ambition quite mistakes her road, 
Jind downward pores, for that which shines above^ 

"Substantial happiness, and true renown ; 

Then, like an idiot gazing on the brook, 

We leap at stars, and fasten in the mud ; 

At glory grasp, and sink in infamy. 

9. Dost court abundance for the sake of peace ? 
Learn, and lament thy self-defeated scheme : 
Riches enable to be richer still ; 

And, richer still, what mortal can resist ? 
Thus wealth (a cruel task-master ;) enjoins 
New toils, succeeding toils, an endless train ! 
And murders peace, which taught it first to shine. 
The poor are half as wretched, as the rich ; ' 
Whose proud and painful privilege it is, 
At once to bear a double load of woe ; 
To feel tlye stings of envy, and of want, 
Outrageous want! both Indies cannot cure. 

10. A competence is vital to content. 
Much wealth is corpulence, if not disease ; 
Sick, or incumbered, is our happiness. 

A competence is all we can enjoy. 
O be content, where Heaven can give no more'^! 
More, like a flash of water from a lock, 
Quickens our spirit's movement for an hour ; 
But soon its force is spent, nor rise our joys- 
Above our native temper's common stream. 
Hence disappointment lurks in e^'ry \x\tft^ 
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the wafe'lft "Wttlten-heart^ Ae cWldi 
dis^p^srsed*, taff tlkftdwn burthened witi 
sdpj^it.' But ttiatk^r-he cQuld not go 
tavern, mth comfbrltitt hei^inind Theor 
ymi made fe- disbelieve 'ithe'^Bible, *Th< 
afe pauitifigs H>i]t in miniatute. God 
n^iraCQloiis provideiice, hiath arrested the 
but wheft It has prevailed, like the coi 
tioitj k has '^ laid kX waste before it. — ] 
nfAiire, my fHCndSy ;i& pt^ne, strongly p 
eviL Tlie habits 'of education, the influ 
Imman laws, the resthiltini^f religion, t 
of' hXtoA are all of theili needful, . an< 
insiifficietit to keep baek these strong pr 
ties/ In s|>ite df them meii betome v: 
but remove them, '^and thyy becojne m< 

Offit^. {Ta Chrtstiatms.'] Our t 
expired ; we must conduct your son 
prison, 

Abs. O, my father, I weep for thee ! 

Chr. Weep not for me, my son, n 
is tranquil — is joyful. 

Abs. Then can I die in peace — fare^ 
father. ' 

Chr. Fafewel— ^farewel, my son. 

Serv. {^Calling out behind the scenes'] 
stop the officer. [^Enters] Sir, a lette 
Lea'nder. " 

XPfficer stops — Christtanus opens and 
'^ It was Leander, thy friend, whom 1 
attempted to rob. It was my servant 
hirwounded, but his wound is not mor 
Avas my servants who arrested, and c< 
him. His life is in my hand ; but I have 
sed his compunction ; I have felt thy sc 
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Fear not, thy son is safe. By the hand of my 
faithful servant I restore him to thee." 

{^Absalom and Christianus^ both lifting up 
their handsy exclaini] — Merciful God ! — ^hey 
fall on each other'' s neck, and weep."] 

Chr. O, my friends, rejoice — rejoice with 
me — for this my son was dead and is alive 
again — he was lost and is found. 
[^Exeunt Omnes.'J 

B££CH£R« 



CHAPTER XV. 

FREE PHILOSOPHY. 

1 . CUSTOM, that tyranness of fooU, 
That leads the learned round the schools, 
In magic chains of forms and rules ! 

My genius storms her throne ; 
Do more, ye slaves, with awe profound 
Beat the dull track, nor dance the round ; 
Loose hands, and quit th' enchanted ground : 

Knowledge invites us each alone. 

2. I hate these shackles of the mind 
Forg'd by the haughty wise : 

Souls were not born to be confin'd, 

And led, like Sampson, blind and bound ; 

But when his native strength he found 

He well aveng'd his eyes. 
I love thy gentle influence, Rowe, 
Thy gentle influence like the sun. 
Only dissolves the frozen snow, 
The/bids our thoughts like rivers flow, 
And choose the channels where they run. 

3. I'houghts should be free as fire' or wind ;- 
The pinions of a single'mind 

Will through, all nature fly - 
But who can dr..g up to the poles 
Long fetter'd ranks of leaden sOuls ? 
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Bores with dcteM#or.4fqEN«W^ - * * 
Swift I*9riHr:i*c,gk«Ns.«TOttl«l, , ' ,;| 

DUc to cte.ceortre, tfironjSb tbe;aolid KRMmd» :^ 
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Or tniTel0*ertlicBtL]^. . . ^-.^^ 

. . '■^■.■■'ff 

CHAPTER XVI. „ ...(A 

vitrvz MAN^ uipHEsr.flQKfii^vmicwcs^ra 

HAPPINESS. ^ ; ^ 

I. A CjBLEBRAT£D wr^h^wfaeo I'htbMf ^ 
Wh^n I behold ^ gebiUs bAght, jmd base» ij 

Of towering talebu, aodjjwFcslnfli aims $ . ^ 

Metbinks I see^ as tbroi^from ber bigb sphere} i] 
The glorious fragm^ts o£a SDUliminortldt , ^ 
With rubbish mix'di'and gHUering in the dust* 
Struck at thfr«plciklid,'inelaBchoIy aig^t! . 
At once compassion soft^ and envy, rtsc-*^ • 
But wherefore envy ? TiAentSv a1igel4itl|^t> ' 
If wanting worth) are shining instruments 
In false ambition^s hand, to finish faults 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown. 

2. Great Ui is an achievement of great powefs. 
Plain sense but rarely leads us far astray. 
Reason the means, affections choose oUr end ; 
Means have no merit, if our end amiss. 

If wrong our liearts, ow heads are right in vain ; 

What is a Pelham's head, to Pelham's heart ? 

Hearts are proprietors of all applause. 

Right ends ana means, make wisdom : worldly- wis 

Is but half-witted*, at its highest praise. 

Let genius then despair to make thee great ; 

Not flatter station : what is station high ? 

'Tig a proud mendicant ; it boasts, and begs ; 

It begs im aims ofhomage from the throng, 

And oft the throng denies its charity. 

3. Monarchs, and ministers, are awful names ; 
Whoever wtar them, challenge our devoir. 
Religion, public order, both exact 

Eternal homage, and i sup^ knee, 
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) beings pompously set up, to s%rve 

le meanest slave ; all more is merit's diie^ 

;r sacred and inviolable rig^ht ; 

)r ever paid the monarch, but the man. 

ir hearts ne'er bow but to supeilor worth ; 

3r ever fail of their allegiance there. 

lols, indeed, drop the man in their accounti 

id vote the mantle into majesty. 

:t the small savage boast his silver fur ; 

is royal robe imborrow'd, and unbought, 

Ls own, descending fairly from his sires. 

lall man be proud to wear his livery, 

nd souls in ermine scorn a soul without ? 

m place or lessen us, or aggrandize ? 

gmies are pigmies stilT, though perch'd on Alps ; 

nd pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

ach man makes his own stature, builds himself: 

irtue alone out-builds the pyramids ; 

er monuments shall last, when Egypt's fall.. 

4. Of these sure truths dost thou demand the cause ? 

be cause is lodg'd in immortality. 

ear, and assent. Thy bosom bums for power ; 

/^hat station charms thee ? I'll install thee there ; 

ris thine. And art thou greater than before ? 

hen thou before wast something: less than man.. 

as thy new post betray'd thee into pride ? 

hat treacherous pride betrays thy dignity ; 

hat pride defames humanity, and calls 

he being mean, which staves or strings can raise. 

hat pride, like hooded hawks, in darkness soars, 

rom blindness bold, and towering to the skies. 

ris born of ignorance, which knows not man : 

n angel's second ; nor his second, long. 

. Nero quitting his imperial throne, 

.nd courting glory fromithe tinkling string, 

ut faintly shadows an immortal soul, 

Viih empire's self, to pride, or rapture, fir'd. 

f nobler motives minister no cure, 

Iv'n vanity forbids thee to be vain. 

5. High worth is elevated place : 'tis more ; 
t makes the post stand candidate; for thee ; ■* 

4akes more than monarchs, make& aa Vvou^^X. tad^vv ^ 
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Though no exchequer it commands, 'tis wealth 
And though ii wears no ribband, 'tis renown ; 
Renown that would not quit thee, though disgm 
" Nor leave thee pendent on a master's smile. 
Other ambition nature interdicts ; 
Nature proclaims it most absurd in man, 
By pointing at his origin, and end ; 
Milk and a swathe, at first, his whole demaud ; 
His whole domain, at last, a turf or sione ; 
To whom, between, a world may seem too ama 

6. Souls truly great, dart forward on the win: 
Of just ai)ibition, to the graod result, 

The curtain's fall; there, see thebiiskin'd jchiel 
Unshod behind this momentary scene , 
ReducM to his own stature, low ov high, 
As vice or virtue, sinks hJm, or sublimes ; 
And laugh at this fantastic mummery, 
This antic prelude of grotesque events, 
Where dwarfs arc often stilted, and betray 
A littleness of soul by words o'er-run, 
And nations laid in blood. Dread sacrifice 
To Christian pride 1 Which had with horror shot 
The darkest Pagans, offei'M to their gods. 

7. O thou most Christian enemy to peace ! 
Again in arms ? Again provoking fate '. 
That prince, and that alone, is trul/ great, 
■Who draws the sword reluctant, gladly sheathes 
On empire builds what empire far outweighs, 
And makes his throne a scaffold to the skies. 
Why this so rare ? Because forgot of all 

The day of death ; that venerable day, 
Which sits as judge i that day, which shall pron 
On all our days, absolve them, or condemn. 
Lorenzo, never shut thy thought against it ; 
Be levees ne'er so full, afford ii room. 
And give it audience in the cabinet. 
That friend consulted, (flatteries apart) 
Will tell thee fair, if thou art great or mean. 

.8. To dost on aught may leave us, or be lefl 
Is that ambition '■ Then let flames descend. 
Point to the centre their inverted spires, 
.^D<l /earn humiliaLtion ttoviiiwuU 
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Which boasts her lineage from celestial fire. 
Yet these are they, the world pronounces wise ; 
The world, which cancels Nature's right and wrong. 
And casts new wisdom : ev*n the grave man lends 
His solemn face to countenance the coin. 
Wisdom for parts is madness for the whole. 
This stamps the paradox, and gives us leave 
To call the wisest weak, the richest poor, 
The most ambitious, unambitious, m^an ; 
In triumph, mean ; and abject, on a throne. 
Nothing can make it less than mad in man, 
To put forth all his ardor, all his art, 
And give his soul her full unbounded flight, 
But reaching him, who gave her wings to ily. 
When blind ambition quite mistakes her road, 
And downward pores, for that which shines above^ 
Substantial happiness, and true renown ; 
Then, like an idiot gazing on the brook, 
We leap at stars, and fasten in the mud ; 
At glory graspi and sink in infamy. 

9. Dost court abundance for the sake of peace ? 
Xicarn, and lament thy self-defeated scheme : 
Kiches enable to be richer still ; 

And, richer still, what mortal can resist ? 
Thus wealth (a cruel task-master ;) enjoins 
New toils, succeeding toils, an endless train ! 
And murders peace, which taught it first to shine. 
The poor are half as wretched, as the rich ; ' 
Whose proud and painful privilege it is, 
At once to bear a double load of woe ; 
To feel tlye stings of envy, and of want. 
Outrageous want ! both Indies cannot cure. 

10. A competence is vital to content. 
Much wealth is corpulence, if not disease ; 
Sick, or incumbered, is our happiness. 

A competence is all we can enjoy. 

O be content, where Heaven can give no more^! 

More, like a flash of water from a lock, 

Quickens our spirit's movement for aa hour ; 

But soon its force is spent, nor rise our joys' . ■ 

Above our native temper's common stream. 

Hence disappointment lurks in ev'ry ^vitx:^ 
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As bees in Bowers; and slings ua with success. 
The rich man, who deniea it, proudly feigna ; 
Nof knows the wise are privy to the lie. 

10. Much learning shews how little mortals knon 
Much wealth, how little worldlings can enjoy : 
At hest, it babies us with endless toys, 
And keeps us children lill we drop to dust. 
As monkeys at a mirror stand amaz'di 
And fail to find, what they so plainly see ; 
Thus men, in shining riches, see the face 
or happiness, nor knon it is a shade ; 
But gaze, and touch, and peep, and peep agaiot 
And wish, and wonder it is absent still. yovNO. 



CHAPTER XV!I. 

EVE'a DKEA.M. 

1. O SOLE in wlionn my thoughts find all repos 
My gtory, my perfeclion, glad 1 ace 

Thy face, and morn rettirn'd ; for I this night 
{Such night till this 1 never pass'd) have dream'd, 
If dream'd, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
Works nfday pass'd. or morrow's next design, 
But of offense and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irksome night : 

2. Meihoiight close at mine ear one call'd me fon 

lo walk 
With gentle voice, I thou[;ht it thine ; it said. 
Why sleep'al ihou Ete ? Now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-labor'd song ; now reigns 
I'ull orb'd the moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets offthe face of things, in vain, 
If none regard ; Heav'n wakes with all his eyesj 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's desire ? 
In whose sight all tKings joy, willi ravishness 
Attracted by ihy beauty still to gaze. 

3. I rose as at thy call, bill found thee not ^ 
■J'i> find ihec I directed then my walk ; 
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And on, methought, alone I passM through way» 

That brought me on a sudden to the tree 

Of interdicted knowledge : fair it seem'di 

Much fairer to my fancy than by day : 

And as I wondering look'd, beside it stood 

One shap'd and wing'd like one of those from heav'n 

By us oft seen ; his dewy locks distill'd 

Ambrosia ; on that tree he also gaz'd ; 

And O fair plant, said he, with fruit surcharged) 

Deigns none to ease thy load and taste thy sweet, 

Nor God, nor Man ? Is knowledge so despis'd ? 

Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste ? 

Forbid who wii], none shall from me withhold 

Longer thy ofFer'd good, why else set here ? 

4. This said, he paus'd not, but with ventrous arni 
He pluck'd, he tasted; me damp horror chill'd 

At such bold words vouch'd with a deed so bold : 

But he thus overjoy 'd, O fruit divine, 

Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus croptj 

Forbidden here, it seems, as only fit 

For gods, yet able to make gods of men : 

And why not gods of men, since good, the more 

Communicated more abundant grows, 

The Author not impair'd, but honor'd more I 

Here, happy creature, fair angelic Eve, 

Partake thou also ; happy though thou art, 

Happier thou may'st be, worthier canst not be : 

Taste this, and be henceforth among the gods 

Thyself a goddess^ not to earth confin'd, 

But sometimes in the air, as we, sometimes 

Ascend to heav'n, by merit thine, and see 

What life the gods live there, and such live thou. 

5. So saying, he drew nigh, and to me heldy 
Ev'n to my mouth of that same fruit held part 
Which he had pluck'd ; the pleasant savory smell 
So quick^n'd appetite, that I, methougnt. 
Could not but taste. Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 

The earth outstretch'd immense, a prospect wi<Je 
And various : wond'ring at my flight and change 
To this high exaltation j suddenly 

16* 
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My guide was gone, and I, melhoughl, Bunk dowoi 
And fell asleep ; but O how glad I wok'd 
To find this but a dream ! 

6. Thus Eve ber night 
Related, and thus Adam answer'd sad. 
Best image of myself and dearer half, 
The trouble of thy thoughts this night in sleep 
Affects me equally ; nor can I like 
This uncouth dream, of evil sprung I fear ; 
Yet evil whence ? In thee can harbor nonci 
Created pure. Bui know that in the soal 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Henson as chief ; among these fancy next 
Hev office holds ; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
Siie forms imaginations, atry shapes, 
Which reason joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion i then retires 
Into her private cell when nature rests. 

7. Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but misjoining shapes, 
Wild works produces oft, and most in dreams, 
111 matching words and deeds long past or l«te. 
Some such resemblances meiliitiks I find 

Of our last evening's talk, in this thy dream> 

But with addition strange ; yet he not sad. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapprov'd, and leave 

No spot or blame behind : which gives me hope 

That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 

Waking thou never wilt consent to do. 

8. Be not dishearten'd then, nor cloud those lool 
That wont to be more cheerful and serene, 

Than when fair morning first smiles on the world ; 
And let us to our fresh employments rise 
Among the groves,' the fountains, and the fiowers 
That open now their choicest hosom'd smellsi 
Reserv'd from night, and kepi for thee in store. 

— MlLTOt 

De wy—DeiKDi— Worthier— Earth— Mimic— Barely— 1 
^S^^-Jittriiia? Mmdiatnt t Tenettrial ? Jggraadizt ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN ORATION IN PRAISE OF IGNORANCE. 

1. IT is an observation made by wisdom , 
hd it is also the declaration of experience, that 
^he who ilicreaseth knowledge increaseth 
arrow ;'* and yet so far are mankind from 
aying any attention to it, that we find there arc 
ihools, academies, colleges, and universities, 
•ectedfor the purpose of increasing knowledge ; 
I if our sorrows could not be sufficiently nu- 
merous without the assistance of each. My 
itention is to destroy, if possible, these pests 
r society, and to point out the advantages 
hich flow from ignorance. Ignorance ! thou 
aim of life and sorrow-soothing power ! Parent 
F hope," and enemy of care ! On thee I call for 
jspiration and invoke thy aid, whilst I celebrate 
ly praise, display thy power, and attempt to 
rove that all other sources of felicity are fleet- 
ig and fallacious. 

2. Knowledge appears to have originated 
rom envy, and that envy to have been seated 
ti the Devil's breast. *' Ye shall be as Gods 
:nowing good and evil,'* was his artful insin- 
lation to deprive our first parents of their 
lappiness. — Deceived by him, they ate 

~" Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought sin into the world, and all our woes." 

Vhile Adam was ignorant he was a gentleman ; 
ut knowledge reauced him to laboring hard 
Dr subsistence and even Paradise lost all its 
harms. The beauteous mother of mankind, 
i^ho in ignorance was happy in the smiles of 
ler husband,' and had no care but to re^le 
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herself with the svi-cets of Eden, as s 
information entered lier breast became a c 
solate seamstress in the midst of the u-ild< 

3. She was ashamed of her knowlcd 
she blushed i bhe was mortifitd by its 
quences and her tongue learned ;Iie lai 
of insincerity, that it might deny the feel 
the heart. This was the origin of knon 
and these were some of the first attendant 
improvement in science. 

4. How much happierhad been our 1 
our fiHit parents obeyed the dictates of i 
and remained in ignorance. I say, obey 
diclatcs of nature ; for she clearly teache; 
seek for happiness in ignorance alone. 1 
produce a proof of this ? Observe your c/ii 
are they born scholars ? No, nor do the 
to be such. See with what sportive miri 
play around the parlor tthile indulged ir 
ranee ; but the moment you attempt tc 
them, their countenances change, their s\ 
bosoms heave a dreadful sigh, and th 
which trickle dgwii their cheeks tell yt 
sorrows of their hearts. 

5. How does a holiday enliven their • 
and what raptures do they discover the : 
their Pedagogue dismisses them ! In 
young minds there is uo disguise ; these 
dren act themselves ; and the plain Ian 
of their conduct is, that learning is repi 
to nature, and that we destroy their hap 
by adding to their knowledge. 

6. Mamma too will help to vindicai 
truth of our assertion ; for although she 
not the force of the impression, yet she 1 
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Dperation on the child. If master misbe- 
IS, she threatens him with l^eing sent to 
K)l ; if he will not go to sleep, Mr. Birch^ 
Tutor, is to be sent for : what is this but 
lowledging that both the institution and 
uctor are enemies to our happiness. Thus, 
t respectable auditors, you see that nature 
ks the same language both in young and 
in vain do we seek for comfort while science 
illivated amongst us. 

The history of the Church will furnish 
her proof that knowledge is prejudiciaL 
at sweet tranquillity did she enjoy in the 

of ignorance ! How loving did Christisuia 
o Heaven together ! But no sooner had 
^ incendiaries Luther and Calvin inspired 
vulgar with a thirst for information, than 
sword, and persecution raged with relent, 
fury, ind swept off millions of mankind 1 
Such bitterness of spirit immediately 

place as made each party fix the fete of its 
)sers, and doom them to perdition ; nor 
d the father of the church put an end to the 
Ties of his belpved children, though he was 
^d with all the horrors of an inquisition. 

translation of the scriptures into a known 
uage baffltd all his attempts to restore their 
ler ignorance, and produced such an endless 
:ity of sects and opinions, as have ever since 
jrbed the peace of society* 
. Our passions furnish a striking hint in 
r of ignorance ; for why should they so 
ugly impel us to dissipation^ if knowledge, 
/hich it is an avowed enemy, were of any 
? Is not tlieir language the same witli that 
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He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day : 
'Tis he th' obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm th'< unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

4. No' sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear « 
From ev'ry face he wipes off cv'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care^ 
Seeks freshest pasture^and the purest air, 
Explores the lost, the wand'ring sheep directs, 
By day o*ersees them, and by ni^ht protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage» 
The promised father of the future age. 

5. No more shall nation against nation rise« 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover -d o*er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall finish what his short-liv^d sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yields 
And the same hand, that sow'd, shall reap the field 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 
And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New tails of water murm'ring in his ear. 

6. On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods ; 
Waste sandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs the fiow'ring palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet ; 
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truly, to inform you that water will not run up 
hill — that the wind blows sometimes one way, 
and sometimes anotlier, and that there are stars 
in the firmament whose distance and size he 
tnows nothing about. 

' 13. It will be worth while to attend a little 
to the pursuits of philosophers. — See the great 
Sir Isaac Newton, gravely sitting over a tub of 
water, with a pipe in his mouth, blowing air 
bubbles ; and at other times dropping pebbles 
frpm the top of St. Paul's steeple, both which 
Q boy of twelve years old could have done full as 
well as he ; but this is philosophy. I have heard 
of his being so busily engaged in thinking of 
iK>me of his philosophical tricks, that he made 
iose of a lady's finger instead of his tobacco 
stopper ; and yet this same Sir Isaac (with all 
Ills nonsense, and inattention to politeness) is 
^d to have been a good scholar, and a great 
philosopher, 

14^ Follow the virtuoso ; see what a dance 
^butterfly can lead him ; and with what care 
he saves a moth^ which all the world besides 
himself would wish should be destroyed. He 
is a philosopher. — There's another : a man 
>vho thinks of nothing under Heaven but 
antiquity : he has a large estate in ancient coins, 
and yet can hardly find money enough to go to 
market : he would give a hundred guineas (if 
be had them) for the male tick which was pre- 
served in Noah's ark, and thrice that sum for 
an authenticVcopy of the deed by which St. 
Peter conveyed the land of infidels and heretics 
to th^ Pope. Such are the sons of science ! 
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ling. You need not be informed that it orig- 
inated in a dark and barbarous age. The pol- 
ished Greek knew nothing of it — The noble 
Roman was alx>ve it. , Rome held in equal 
detestation the man .who exposed his life 
unnecessarily, and him, who refused to expose 
it when the piiblic good required it. Her 
heroes were superior to private contests. They 
indulged no vengeance except against the ene- 
mies of their country. Their swords were not 
drawn unless her honor was in danger. Which 
honor they defended with their swords not only 
but shielded with their bosoms also, and were 
then prodigal of their blood. 

2. But though Greece and Rome knew 
nothing oi duellings it exists. It exists among 
us : and exists at once the most rash^ the 
most absurd and guilty practice that ever dis- 
graced a christian nation. Guilty — because it 
is a violation of the law. What law ? The law 
of God. Thou shah not kill. This prohibi- 
tion was delivered by God himself, at Sinai to 
the Jews. And, that it is of universal and per- 
petual obligation, is manifest from the nature 
of the crime prohibited not only, but also from 
the express declaration of the christian Lawgiv- 
er, who hath recognized its justice and added 
to it the sanctions of his own authority* 

3. '' Thou Shalt not kill.'^ Who ? Thou, 
creature. I the Creator, have given life, and 
thou shalt not take it away ! When and under 
what circumstances may I not take away life? 
Never, and under no circumstances, witliout 
my permission. It is obvious that no discre- 
tion ^^hatever is here given. The prohibition 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MESSIAHi— A sacred eclogue. 

1 . YE nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song •: 
Fo heav'niy themes sublimer strains belong. 
the mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more. O Thou, my voice inspire, 
Who touch'd Isaiah's hallow'd li^ls with fire ! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 

A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son i 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise. 
Whose sacred flow'r with fragrance fills the skies : 
Th^ ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic dove. 

2. Ye heav'ns I from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show'r ! 

The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail, 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise th' expected morn 1 
Oh spring to light ! auspicious babe, be born ! 
See nature hastes her earliest wreathes to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring ; 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, * 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance. 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfume the skies I 

3. Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way I a God, a God appears ! 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply. 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye valleys, rise I 
With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way I 
The Savior comes 1 by ancient bards foretold ; 
Hear him, ye deaf 1 and, all ye blindi behold 1 

17 
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He from^tiiick Uma shall pmi^e tht titual rajy 
And on the tighdew ejre-hallpcnir the day : 
'Tit he th^ tibatnicted patha^of aoand shall diau'i . 
And bid new niiiaic. chann th^ unfolding ear : 
The dumb afaall riiMr«the lame hia cmuh fiii-c^g()| 
And leap eianldiig like the bonndinf roe. 

4. NcT aight no mnrmnr^ Uie wid<k #orld iliidl hei 
From eVry^fim he wipes off eir^iy tear. 

In adamantine chains shall death be boiiMy 
And hell'a ignm t^nuitieel th' eternal woulHL 
Aa the good shepherd tendk hi^ fleecy eare*. 
Seeks (reshest pasture^d tlie purest idr, 
Explores the kMt) the wai^dVing sKMp diltscts, 
By day p'^Braees thbaih atid by nlj^ protecta % 
The tei^r lambs he ridaesili hit armsy 
Feeds frmn his handy and' In hb biftaotti w«mt \ 
Thus shall inanklndjiis giiardian care engage} 
The pro^nis'd fiither.of the fiiUire age* 

5. No more ahall nation against iiatiton rtt*^ ^ 
Nor ardent warriors meet with batefM ey^^ . 
Nor fields with gleandng steel be CEOver^ o%iv 
The brazen trumpets Idndle rage no more ; 
But useless lances intQ scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughaSiare end. 
Then palaces «hall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his sbort-liv^d sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall' yields 
And the same hand, that sow'd, shall reap the field 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 
And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New tails of water murm'ring in his ear. 

6. On rifted rocks, the di^agon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, snd the bulrush nods ; 
Waste sandy valleys, once perplex'd wit^ thorn, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant meat 

And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet ; 
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The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, ' ^ 

Pleas'd, the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 

7. Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise I 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes ! 

See, a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 
See future sons, and daughters yet unborn. 
In crowding ranks on ev'ry side arise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend* 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 
See thy brigln altars throng'd ^ilh postrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Saba&an springs I 
For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 
See heav'n its sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

8. No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

Bat. lost, dissolv'd in thy superior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 
O'erflow thy courts : the Light himselfshall shine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away : 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains ; 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 

POPE. 



Scythes— Speckled — Adamantine— Gleaming — Smiling— Fa- 
ture — ^Visual — Nodding — Foreais.^-^Sylvan ? Auspicious? Ver- 
dant ? £thcriai ? Hallvaed ? 

CHAPTER XX. 
ORATION ON DUELLING. 

1; IN accomplishing the object which is 
before me, it will not be expected, as it is not 
necessary, that I should give a history of duel- 
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/i^. You need not be ihfoirmed that it 
inated in a dark and barbarous i^. The 
isbed Greek knew notbii^ of it— -The 
Roman wa^/above it.^ Konie held in^ 
detestation 'the man ,wbo exposed hi 
unnecessarily, and turn, who refused to e 
It when the pCkhlk: r^Jood required it. 
heroes were superior to jAivate contests, 
indulged no vengemioe except agaSnstdv 
nues of thdr country*. Their swords wc 
cbawn unless her honor was in^anger. ^ 
honor they-^defended widi^thei; swtirds ni 
but shielded wMi thefar bbsoms a!so, anc 
then prodigal d[ ttviir Mood. 

2. But though Greece md Rome 
nothing of«&/tf//fagf, it exists. It exists^ 
us: and Exists ai cmce the mosit rass 
most absurd and guilty practice that eve 
graced a christian nation. Guilty — beci 
is a violation of the law. What law ? Tl 
of God. TAou shalt not kilL This pr 
tion was delivered by God himself, at Si 
the Jews. And, that it is of universal an 
petual obligation, is manifest from the : 
of the crime prohibited not only, but alsc 
the express declaration of the christian Ls 
er, who hath recognized its justice and 
to it the sanctions of his own authority- 

3. '' Thou shalt not kill." Who ? ' 
creature. I the Creator, have given liG 
thou shalt not take it ,away ! When and 
what circumstances may I not take awaj 
Never, and under no circumstances, m 
my permission. It is obvious that no ( 
tion whatever is here given. The proh 
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IS addressed to every individual where the law 
of God is promulgated, and the terms made 
use of are express and unequivocal. So that 
Kfe cannot be taken under any pretext, without 
^incurring guilt, unless by a permission sanc- 
tioned by the same authority which sanctions 
the general law prohibiting it. 

4. From this law it is granted there are ex- 
ceptions. These exceptions, however, do not 
result from any sovereignty which one creature 
iias over the existence of another ; but from 
the positive appointment of that eternal Being, 
\vhose '* is the world and the fulness thereof. 
In whose hand is the soul of every living crea- 
ture, and the breath of all mankind." Even 
the authority which we claim over the lives of 
animals is not founded, on a natural right, but 
on a positive grant made by the Deity himself 
lo Noah and liis sons. This grant contains 
our warrant for taking the lives of animals. 
But if we may not take the lives of animals 
without permission from God, much less may 
we the life of man, made in his image. 

5. In what cases then has the Sovereign of 
life given this permission ? In rightful ivar*--^ 
iy the chil magistrate^ and in necessary self- 
defense. Besides these, I do not hesitate ta 
declare, that in the oracles of God there are na 
other. He therefore who takes life in any 
other case, under whatever pretext, takes it un- 
warrantably, is guilty of what the scriptures 
call murder, and exposes himself to the male- 
diction of that Qod who is an avenger of blood, 
and who hath said, " At the hand of every 
num's brother will I require the life of man* 

17* 
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challenge only, is by statute, considered 
misdemeanor, for v/hich the principal s 
second are declared infamous and disfrai 
for twenty years. Under what accun 
circumstances of aggravation does the ( 
jeopardise his own life or take the life 
antagonist. 

8. , I am sensible that in a licentioi 
and when laws are m^de to yield to th 
of thbse who move in the higher circl 
crime is called by I know not what mi 
^accommodating name. But before these 
in this house of God, what is it ? It is i 
— deliberate J aggravated murder. If tb 
list deny this, let him produce his warrai 
th^ Author of life, for taking away fn 
creature the life which had been sove: 
given. If he cannot do this^ beyond all < 
versy, he is a murderer ; for murder c 
in taking away life without the permissic 
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ivhose honor is a name. Who prates with poI« 
luted lips about the sacredncss of character, 
when his own is stained with crimes and needs 
but the single shade of murder to complete 
the dismal and sickly picture. Every trans- 
gression of the divine law implies great guilt, 
because it is the transgression of infinite author- 
ity. But the crime of deliberately and lighdy 
taking life has peculiar aggravations. It is a 
crime committed against the written law not 
only, but also against the dictates of reason, the 
remonstrances of conscience, and every tender 
and amiable feeling of the heart. 

9. To the unfortunate sufferer, it is the 
wanton violation of his most sacred rights. 
It snatches him from his friends and his com- 
forts. Terminates his state of trial, and preci- 
pitates him, uncalled for and perhaps unpre- 
pared, into the presence of his judge. You 
will say the duellist feels no malice. Be it so. 
Malice, indeed, is murder in principle. But 
there may be murder in reason^ and in fact, 
where there is no malice. Some unwarrantable 
passion or principle may lead to the unlawful 
taking of human life. The highwayman, who 
cuts the throat and rifles the pocket of the pass- 
ing traveller, feels no malice. And could he, 
with equal ease arid no greater danger of detec- 
tion, have secured his booty without taking life, 
he would have stayed his arm over the palpitat- 
ing bosom of his victim and let the plundered 
suppliant pass. 

10. Would the imputation of cowardice- 
have been inevitable to the duellist if a challenge 
had not been given or accepted ? The imputa- 
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tioii of want had bceii no less inevitable to tlic 
robber if the money of the passing traveller hi\d 
not been secured. Would the duellist have 
been willing to have spared the life of his antag- 
onist if the iK>int of honor could otherwise have* 
been gained ? So would the robber if the poit«t 
of property could have been. Who can sayi 
that the motives of the one are not as urgent 
the motives of the other, and tlie means b|>; 
which bodi obtain the oiaject of their wishes are» 
the sume. j 

11. Thus, according to the dictates of 
reason, as well as the law of God, the highway- 
man and the duellist stand on ground equally 
untenable ; and support their guilty havoc of 
the human race by arguments equally fallacious. 
Is duelling guilty ? So it is absurd. It is ab- 
surd as a punishment, for it admits of no pro- 
portion to crimes : and besides, virtue and vice,, 
guilt and innoeence are equally exposed by it,, 
to death or suiFcring. As a reparation, it iS' 
still more absurd, lor it makes the injured liabjfe. 
to a still greater injury. And as the vindici" 
tion of personal character, it is absurd evca» 
beyond madness. 

12. One man of honor by . some inadver- 
tence, or perliaps with design, injures the sen- 
sibility of another man of honor. In perfect 
character the injured gentleman resents it. He 
challenges the offender. The offender accepts 
the challenge. Tlie time is fixed. The place 
is agreed upon. The circimistances, with aa 
air of solemn mania arearranged "; and the prin- 
cipals, wiih their seconds and surgeons, retire' 
under th^ covert of some solitary hill, or uppn: 
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the margin of some unfrequented beach, to 
settle this important question of honor by stab- 
bing or shooting af each other. 

13. One or the other or both the parties 
fall in this polite and gentlemanlike contest. 
And what does this prove ? It proves that one 
or the other or both of them, as the case may 
be, are marksmen. But it affords no evidence 
that either of them possess honor, probity or 
talents. It is true that he who falls in single 
combat, has the honor of being murdered : 
and he who takes his life, the honor of a mur- 
Jcrer. Besides this, I know not of any glory 
kvhich can redound to the infatuated combatants 
except it be what results from having extended 
he circle of wretched widows, and added to the 
lumber of hapless orphans. 

14. And yet, terminate as it will, tliis 
frantic meeting, by a kind of magic influence, 
entirely varnishes over a defective and smutty 
character. Transforms vice to virtue, cow- 
ardice to courage, makes falsehood truth, guilt 
innocence. In one word, it gives a new com- 
plexion to the whole state of things. Tlie 
Ethiopian changes his skin, the leopard his 
spots, and the debauched and treacherous — 
liaving shot away the infamy of a sorry life, 
comes back from the field oi perfect ability quite 
regenerated and in the fullest sense an honora- 
ble man. He is now fit for the company of 
gentlemen. He is admitted to that company, 
and should he again by acts of vileness stain 
this purity of character so nobly acquired, and 
should any one have the effrontery to say that 
lie has done so, again he stnnds ready to viudi* 



higher orders of the fashionable worl 
the mere firing of pistols has produc 
the occasion is too awful for irony, 
as duelling is, were it absurd only, tl 
might smile at the weakness and pity 
of its abettors, thae would b:;: no oci 
seriously attacking them. But to 
been said, I add, that duelling is rasl 
sumptuous. Life is the gift of God, a 
never bestowed to be sported ivith. 
the Sovereign of the universe has- mai 
sphere to move in and assigned a pi 
This parr respects ourselves not only 1 
also. Each lives for the benefit of all 
16. As in the system of nature 
shines, not to display its own brigt: 
answer its own convenience, but i 
enligliten and bless the world ; so in 
tern of animated beings, there is a dc] 
a correspondence and a relation thi 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CRUCIFIXIOK. 

1 . OH ! how shall rash and ignorant man pi*esuiiie 
To judge for God) and on his narrow scale 

Think to mete out, by limits and degrees, 
Immeasurable mercy ? Who can tell 
How high the sorrows of man's suffering heart 
Ascend towards heaven, how swift contrition flies, 
"What words find passage to the throne of grace, 
What in mid-way are lost, dispersed in airj 
Andscatter'd to the winds ? 

2. Oh I that my harp 

Could sound that happy nqte, which stirs the string 

Kesponsive, that kind nature hath entwin'd 

About the human heart, and by whose clue 

Repentance, he^v'nly monitress, reclaims 

The youthful wand'rer from his dangerous maze 

To tread her peaceful paths^ and seek his God : 

So could my fervent, my effectual verse 

Avail, posterity should then engrave 

That verse upon my tomb, to tell the world 

I did not live in vain. 

3. .But heedless man, 

Deaf to the music of the moral song. 

By mammon or by Belial led from sin 

To sin, runs onward in his mad career, 

Kor once takes warning of his better guide, 

"f ill, at the barrier of Ufa's little span 

Arriv'd, he stops : Death opens to his view 

A hideous gulph ; In vain he looks around 

For the lost seraph, Hope ; beside him stands 

The tyrant fiend and urges to the bnnk ; i 

Behind him black despair with threat'ning frown 

And gorgon shield, whose interposed orb 

Bars all retreat, and with it shade involves 

I^tfe's brighter prospects in one hideous night. 

Sq Judas fell ; so like him every wretch, 

By the same filthy mammon lur'd, shall fall. 

4. Meanwhile the vengeful demon unappeas'cK 
Pond'riDg the warning of his Stygian lord 

18 
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Late driv'n from earth, and mindful that the charg 
And conduct of hell's host, on him devolv'd, 
Now claim 'd his wariest thoughts, upon the wing 
Sets forth full sail to summon his compeers, 
As many as in that quarter might be found, 
And them apprise of their foul loss incurr'd 
By their great captain's fall, and what despatch 
Behoves them now put forth timely to 'scape' 
Impending danger of tht:ir. chief foreseen, 
If Christ's death hour should unawares surprise 
Them idly station 'd, or with curious gaze 
Hovering about his cross. 

5. So forth he goes : 
But first to spy the land he wheels his flight 
Athwart Mount Calvary, and there on guard 
A file of heav'nly warriors he descries, 
Covering the sacred hill, and at their head 
Gabriel, in golden panoply array 'd, 
Arm'd at all points, commander of the band. 
The fate of Satan and the recent sight 
Of Chemos' ghastly wound, with guilty fears 
Haunting his coward fancy, warn'd him fly 
Beyond the range of that strong spear, from whicli 
Spirit more warlike than himself had fled. 

CUMBERLAN] 



CHAPTER XXII. 
ODE TO THE BENEVOLENT HOWARD. 

I . F A V'RITE of Heaven, and friend of earth 
Philanthropy, benignant power ! 
Whose sons display no doubtful worth, 
The pageant of the passing hour I 
Teach me to paint, in deathless song, 
Some darling from thy filial throng, 
Whose deeds no party rage4nspire. 
But fill th' agreeing world with one desire, 
To echo his renown, responsive to my lyre I 
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OH ! how shall rash and ignorant man presume 
adge for God, and on his narrow scale 
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at words find passage to the throne of grace ^ 
at in mid-way are lost, dispers'd in air; 
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Oh I that my harp 
Id sound that happy nqte, which stirs the string 
ponsive, that kind nature hath entwin'd 
ut the human heart, and by whose clue 
entance, hie^v'nly monitress, reclaims 
; youthful wand'rer from his dangerous maze 
tread her peaceful paths^ and seek his God : 
:ould my fervent, my effectual verse 
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It verse upon my tomb, to tell the world 
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the same filthy mammon lur'd, shall fall. 
. Meanwhile the vengeful demon unappeas'd, 
id'ring the warning of his Stygian lord 
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Thy cares his ghastly visage clear 

From death's chill dew, with many a clotted tcac» 

And to his thankful soul returning life endear. 

7. What precious drug, or stronger cbarnb 
Thy constant fortitude inspires 

In scenes, whenoe, muttering her alarm, 
Med'cine, with selfish dread, retires ? 
Nor charm, nor drug, dispel thy fears s 
Temperance, thy better guard, appears : 
For thee I see her fondly fill 
Her crystal cup from nature's purest rill ; 
Chief nourisher ot life ! best antidote of ill I 

8. I see the hallow'd shade of Hales,- 
Who felt, like thee, for human vfocj 
And taught the health-diffusing gales 
Through horror's murky cells to blow> , 
As thy protecting angel wait ; 

To save thee from the snares of fate^ 
Commissioned from the eternal throne : 
I hear him praise, in wonder's warmest tone, 
The virtues of thy heart, more active than his ow> 

9. Thy soul supplies new funds of health 
That fail not in the trying hour, 

Above Arabia's spicy wealth. 

And pharmacy's reviving power. 

The transports of the generous mind, 

Feeling its bounty to mankind, 

Inspirit every mortaLpart } 

And, far more potent than precarious art, 

Give radiance to the eye, and vigor to the heart. 

10. Blest Howard ! who like thee can feel 
This vital spring in all its force ? 
New star of philanthropic zeal ; 
Enlight'ning nations in thy course I 
And shedding comfort's heavenly dew 
On meagre want's deserted crew ! 
Friend to the wretch, whom friends disclaim, 
Who feels stern justice in his famish'd frame, 
A persecuting fiend beneath an angel's name. 

1 ) . Authority I unfeeling power, 
Whose iron heart can coldly doom 
The debtor, dragg'd from pleasure's bower^ 
To sicken in the dungeon's g\ooTcv\ 
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2. Ah ! whither lead'st thou ? — whence that sijjh ? 
What sound of woe my bosom jars ? 

Why pass, where misery's hollow eye 

Glares wildly through those gloomy bars ? 

Is virtue sunk in these abodes, 

Where keen remorse the heart corrodes : < 

Where guih's base blood with frenzy boils, 

And blasphemy the mournful scene embroils ?— 

L'^rom this infernal gloom my shudd'ring soul recoils* 

3. But whence those sudden sacred beams ? 
Oppression drops his iron rod ! 

And all the bright'ning dungeon seems 

1^0 speak the presence of a God. 

i^hilanthropy's descending day 

Oiffuses unexpected ray ! 

I^oveliest of angels ! — at her side 

Ker favorite votary stands ; her English pride, 

'through horror's mansions led by this celestial guide. 

4. Hail, generous Howard,! though thou bear 
A name which glory's hand sublime 

tias blazon'd oft, with guardian care, 

In characters that fear not time ; 

t*or thee she fondly spreads her wings ; 

Xr*or thee from paradise she brings, 

iMore verdant than her laurel bough, 

"Such wreaths of sacred palm, as ne'er till now 

The smiling seraph twin'd around a mortal brow. 

5. That hero's praise shall ever bloom, 
Who shielded our insulted coast ; 

^nd launch'd his lightning to consume 

The proud invader's routed host. 

Brave perils rais'd his noble name : 

But thou deriv'st thy matchless fame 

From scenes, where deadlier danger dwells ; 

Where fierce contagion, with affright, repels 

Valor's advent'rous step from her malignant celj'^ 

6. Where in the dungeon's loathsome shade, 
The speechless captive clanks his chain, 

With heartless hope to raise that aid 
His feeble cries have call'd in vain : 
Thine eye his dumb complaint explores ;* 
Thy voice his parting breath restores ; 
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1 6. Ye sprightly nymphs, by fortune nur^t, 
\Vho sport in joy's unclouded air, 

Nor see the distant storms, that burst 

In ruin on the humble fair ; 

Ye know not to what bitter smart 

A kindred form, a kindred heart, 

Is often doom'd, in life's low vale, 

^Vhere frantic fears the simple mind assail. 

And fierce afflictions press, and friends and fortune I 

17. See yon' sweet rustic, drown'd in tears ! 
It is not guilt — 'tis misery's flood, 

While dire suspicion's charge she hears 

Of shedding infant, filial blood : 

Nature's fond dupe 1 but not her foe I 

That form, that face, the falsehood shew : 

Yet law exacts her stern demand ; 

She bids the dungeon's grating doors expand, 

And the young captive faints beneath the gaoler's hi 

18. Ah, ruffian ! cease thy savage aim ! 
She cannot 'scape thy h^rsh control : 
Shall iron load that tender frame, ^ 

And enter that too-yielding soul ?— 

Unfeeling wretch I of basest mind 1 

To misery deaf, to beauty blind ; 

I see thy victim vainly plead ; 

For the worst fiend of hell's malignant breed. 

Extortion grins applause, and prompts thy ruthless d 

19. With brutal force, and ribbald jest> 
Thy manacles I see thee shake ; 
Mocking the merciful request, ■ 

That modesty and justice make ; 

E'en nature's shriek with anguish strong, . 

Fails to suspend the impious wrong ; 

'J'ill Howard's hand, with brave disdain, 

'I'hrows far away this execrable chain : 

O nature, spread his fame thro' all thy ample reigi 

20. His caie, exulting Britain found 
Here first display'd, not here confin'd I 
No single tract of earth could bound 
^The active virtues of his mind. 

To ail the lands, where'er the tear, 

That raourn'd the prisoner's wrong severe^ 
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Sad pity's glist'ning cheek impearl'd) 

Eager he steer'd, with every sail unfurl'd, 

A friend to overy clime \ a patriot of the world ! 

21. Ye nations through whose fair domain 
Our flying sons of joy have past, 

By pleasure driven with loosen'd rein, 
Astonish'd that they flew so fast, 
How did the heart-improving sight 
Awake your wonder and delight, 
When, in her unexampled chace, 
Philanthropy outstript keen pleasure's pace, 
When with a warmer soul she ran a nobler race I . 

22. Where'er her generous Briton went, 
Princes his supplicants became : 

He seem'd the inquiring angel, sent 

To scrutinize thieir secret shame. 

Captivity, where he appear'd 

Her languid head with transport rear'd ; 

And gazing on her godlike guest, 

Like those of old, whom Heaven's pure servant blest. 

E'en by his shadow seem'd of demons dispossest. 

23. Amaz'd her foreign children cry, 
Seeing their patron pass along ; 

^* O !' who is he, whose daring eye 

Can search into our hidden wrong ? 

What monarch's heaven-directed mind, 

With royal bounty unconfln'd, 

Has tempted freedom's son to share 

These perils ; searching with an angel's care 

Each cell of dire disease, each cavern of despair ?" 

24. No monarch's word, nor lucre's lust. 
Nor vain ambition's restless fire, 

Nor ample power, that sacred trust 

His life-diffusing toils inspire : 

Rous'd by no voice, save that whose cries 

Internal bid the soul arise 

From joys, that only seem to bless. 

From low pursuits, which little minds possess, 

To nature's noblest aim, the succor of distress ! 

25. Taught by that God, in mercy's robe. 
Who his celestial throne resign'd. 

To free the prison of the globe 
From vice, th' oppressor of the mind, 
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16. Ye sprightly nymphs, by fortune iiurst, 
Who sport in joy's unclnutlcd ail-, 

Nor see the distant Morms, that Luist 

In ruin on the humble fair ; 

\e know not to what bitter smart 

A kindred fornit a kindrtd heart) 

Is often doonjM, in life's low vale, 

Where franilc fears the simple mind assail, 

And fierce afflictions pressi and friends and fortuni 

17. Seeyon'svcel rustici drown'din tears! 
1 1 is not guilt — 'lis misery's flood. 
While dire suspicion's charge she hears 
Of shedding infant, filial blood : 
Nature's fond dupe ! but not her foe ! 
That form, that face, [he faHchood shew : 
Yet law exacts her stein dem'itnd ; 

She bids the dungeon's grating doors expandt 
And the young captive faints beneath the gaoler'sl 

18. Ah, ruffian 1 cease thy savage aiin ! 
She cannot 'scape thy harsh control : 
Shall iron Iob'I that tender frame, ' 

And enter that too-yielding soul '. — 

Unfeeling wretch 1 of basest mind ! 

To misery deaf, to beauty ^ind ; 

I see thy vic.tim vainly plead ; 

For the worst fiendof bell's malignant breed, 

Extortion grins applause, and prompts thy ruthless i 

19. Withbrutal.force, and ribbald jcstf 
Thy raanacles I sue thee shake ; 
Mocking the merciful request, . 

That modesty and jystKc make ; 

E'en nature's, ■hriefc with anguish ati-ong, . - 

Kails to suspend the impious wrong ; 

'J'ill Howard's hand, with brave disdain, 

'I'hrows far away this esecrable ch*in : 

O nature, spread his fame thro' all thy ample rcig 

30. His caie, exulting Britain found 
Here first display'd, not here confin'd '• 
No single tract of cnrth couJd bound 
^he active virt;ues of his mind. 
To all the lands, whtre'er the tear, 
That moum'd the prisoner's w.-^ng seTcrc, 
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Sad pity's glist'ning cheek impearl'd, 

Eager he steer'd, with every sail unfurl'd^ 

A friend to <svery clime \ a patriot of the world ! 

21. Ye nations through whose fair domain 
Our flying sons of joy have past, 

By pleasure driven with loosen'd rein, 

Astonish'd that they flew so fast, 

How did the heart-improving sight 

Awake your wonder and delight, 

When, in hei* unexampled chace, 

Philanthropy outstript keen pleasure's pace, 

When with a warmer soul she ran a nobler race I . 

22. Where'er her generous Briton went, 
Princes his supplicants became : 

He seem'd the inquiring angel, sent 

To scrutinize their secret shame. 

Captivity, where he appear'd 

Her languid head with transport rear'd ; 

And gazing on her godlike guesti 

Like those of old, whom Heaven's pure servant blest, 

!E'en by his shadow seem'd of demons dispossest. 

23. Amaz'd her foreign children cry. 
Seeing their patron pass along ; 

^^ () 1' who is he, whose daring eye 

Can search into our hidden wrong ? 

What monarch's heaven-directed mind, 

With royal bounty unconfin'd, 

Has tempted freedom's son to share 

These perils ; searching with an angel's care 

Each cell of dire disease, each cavern of despair ?" 

24. No monarch's word, nor lucre's lust, 
Nor vain ambition's restless fire, 

Nor ample power, that sacred trust 

His life-diffusing toils inspire : 

Hous'd by no voice, save that whose cries 

Internal bid the soul arise 

From joys, that only seem to bless. 

From low pursuits, which little minds possess, 

To nature's noblest aim, the succor of distress ! 

25. Taught by that God, in mercy's robe. 
Who his celestial throne resign'd, 

To free the prison of the globe 
From vice, th' oppressor of the mmd, 
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For thee, of misery's rights bereft, 
For thee, captivity ! he left 
Invitinjj ease, who, in her bower, 
Bade him with smiles enjoy the g^olden hour, 
"While fortune deck'd his board with pleasure's festive 
flower. 

26. While to thy virtue's utmost scope 
I boldly strive my aim to raise 

As high as mortal hand may hope 

To shoot the glittering shaft of praise ; 

Say, Howard, say ! what may the muse. 

Whose melting t-ye thy merit views, 

"What guerdon may her love design I 

What may she 9sk for thee, from power divine, 

Above the rich rewards which are alreaily thine I 

27. Sweet is the joy, when science flings 
Her light on philosophic thought ; 

When genius, with keen ardor, springs, 

To clasp the lovely truth he sougiit : 

Sweet is the joy, when rapture's fire 

Flows from the spirit of the lyre j 

When liberty and virtue roll 

Spring-tides of fancy o'er the poet's soul, 

That waft his flying barque thro' seas above the polfe. 

28. Sweet the delight, when the gali'd heart 
Feels consolation's lenient hand 

Bind up the wound from fortune's dart, 

With friendship's life-supporting band ! 

And sweeter still, and far above 

These fainter joys, when purest love 

The soul his willing captive keeps ! 

When he in bliss the melting spirit steeps. 

Who drops delicious tears, and wonders that he weeps 1 

29. But not the brightest joy, which arts, 
In floods of mental light, bestow ; 

Nor what firm friendship's zea! imparts. 

Blest antidote of bitterest woe 1 

Nor those that love's sweet hours dispense. 

Can equal the extatic sense, 

AVhen swelling to a fond excess. 

The grateful praises of reliev'd distress. 

Re-echoed Ihrg' the heart, the soul of bounty bless. 
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SO, These transports, in no common state, 
Supremely pure, sublimely strong^, ^ 
Above the reach of envious fate, 
Blest Howard ! these to thee belong : 
'While years increasing o'er thee roll, 
Long may this sunshine of the soul 
New vigor to thy frame convey ! 
Its radiance through thy noon of life display. 
And with serenest light adorn thy closing day I 

31. And when the power, who joys to savc) 
Proclaims the guilt of earth forgiv*n ; 
And calls the prisoners of the grave 
To all the liberty of heav'n ; T 

In that bright day, whose wonders blind 
The eye of the astofli^h'd mind ; 
When life's ^lad angel shall resume 
His ancient sway, announce to death his doom, 
Apd from existence drive that tyrantof the totnb^ 

52. In that blest hour, when seraphs sing 
The triumphs gain'd in human strife ; 
And to their new associates bring 
The wreaths of everlasting life : 
May'st thou in -glory's hallow 'd blaze. 
Approach the' eternal fount of praise, 
With those wtio lead (he angelk van, 
Those pure adherents to their Savior's plan, 
Who Uv'd but to relieve the miseries of man. 

MAYLEY. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

JOSEPH RECOGNIZED BY HIS BROTHERS! 

A COMEDY.— IN TWO ACTS. 

CHARACTERS. 

'Joseph, (under the name, of Orasis) Minister and favorite of . 
Pliaraoh, King of Egypt, and son of Jacob and Rachek I 
Benjamin, Son also of Jacob and Rachel. 
Simeon, \ Brothers to Joseph and Benjamin and sons of J» 
Jfeuhen, 3 cob and Leah. 
Four other Brothers of Joseph. 
Fhasear, Friend to Joseph. 
Zares^ One of the domestics of Joseph. 

Ant I. The Theatre represents the inside of a 

Saloon. 

Scene I. Phasear and Zares. 

Phasear. YES, Zares, I wish to converse 
with your master without a witness. 

Zares. At this moment his duty detains 
him with the king. 

Plia'icar. I will wait for him'. But tell me, 
Zares, why does he refuse to see these Hebrews, 
on whom he has bestowed so many favors ? 

Zares. I do not know, my lord, and I am 
the more surprised, since he seems to take so 
lively an interest in their welfare. These stran- 
gers have pourtrayed in a writing, which I pre- 
sented to him, the particulars of the famine 
which desolates their country. Orasis appeared 
much affected. I saw him shed tears. He 
charged me to question the Hebrews respecting 
their father, and he rejoiced in learning that the 
old man had not suffered in the general calamity. 
But I hear a noise — somebody approaches. It 
is he, no doubt. 
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Phasear. Leave us, Zares. (Exit Z ares, J 

P has ear. f alone. J I am goinf^ to avenge 
tnyself of my perfidious brother ! Orasis knows 
ill hi6 ill gratitude : he will not refuse to serve 
me. The friendship which unites us, will make 
liim partake in the just resentment that ani- 
mates me. 

Scene II. Joseph (under the name of Orasis J 

. and Phasear. 

Phasear. Ah, my lord, I have waited im- 
patiently for you ! You can render me an im- 
portant service. 

Joseph. Speak, dear Phasear. 

Phasear. ( draining a paper from his pocket J 
You know the hand- writing of Cleophis ; read 
my lord. 

Joseph. Yes, this is the writing of your 
brother. 

Phasear. My brother ! Ah, do not call by 
that name the most ungrateful of men. You 
are not ignorant that Cleophis was indebted to 
me for his fortune : you know how he has 
repaid my affection and benevolence : he want- 
ed to destroy me. All the ties that united us 
are severed. 

Joseph, (after having read J This imprudent 
billet informs me, that deluded by a foolish 
passion, Cleophis is the rival of his lord, and 
that he dares to love the object of Pharaoh's 
affections. But how did this writing fall into 
your hands ? 

Phasear. I gained the confidencie of the 
slav^e who was employed in this intrigue. 

Joseph. And what do you wish ? 

Phasear. I wish to avenge myself of this 
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traitor. I wish the king should know, this Ver}- 
day, that he is betrayed : you only, Orasis, 
have the right to approach and to speak to him 
at all hours. Carry this billet to him. ^ I 

Joseph. If any one conspired against him ; J 
if the least danger threatened the state 6r his 
person, I would fly to inform him, even at the 
risk of my life. " But why should I deprive 
him of an illusion, perhaps necessary to his hap- 
piness ? ' 

Phasear. So then, Orasis, you refuse to 
serve me ? 

Joseph. What do you require of me ? an 
action which would degrade both you and me? 

Phasear. I ask of you only a service which 
I would render to you without hesitation if you 
Mere in my situation and I in yours. 

Joseph. No, Phabcar, passion deceives you ; 
\\ithout the error into which hatred and resent- 
ment have plunged you, you would think 
like me. 

Phasear. You, whom I have seen revolt at 
the proceedings of Cleophis, can you oppose 
the desire of just vengeance ? 

Joseph. Cleophis is an ingrate, but he is 
your brother. A sincere friendsnip, an inti- 
mate confidence, those pleasing ties, the effect 
of convenience and habit, these you m.iy sever; 
but how is it possible to break the indissohible 
tics formed by nature ? Cleophis must have 
forfeited the appellatioi) of friend, but nothing 
can deprive him of that of brother. The sacred 
character of brother is indelible : although your 
hearts are divided, how many ties unite vou 
stiil. Honor and glory are udvantages in com- 
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mon to both of you ; if your brother dishonors 
himself, his disgrace recoils on you : if you 
render essential services to your country, in 
immortalizing your name, you render his illus- 
trious. In vain would you separate one from 
the other. The will of Heaven, the voice of 
nature, the opinions of mankind, reason, even 
prejudice, all conspire to bind you to each 
other ; all uivite you to love and serve each 
other. 

Fhasecr. Ah, my lord, how easy is it to 
condemn hatred when we have never exp« ri- 
enced the baseness of ingratitude. If like me 
you had been shamefully betrayed by a brother. 
• Joseph. O, Phasear ! But at least' your 
brother has not attempted your life — and if he 
had been capable of such a crime — yes, believe 
me, I would tell you even then, do not avenge 
yourself — he is your brother. 

Phasear. You would soon change your 
sentiments were you in my situation. Finally, 
my lord, will you refuse me the favor I solicit ? 

Joseph. In the name of our friendship, dear 
Phasear, l^e not precipitate at least ; give your- 
self time to reflect — 

Fhasear. Well, my lord, I shall \'<^ait until 
to-morrow'; but if you then persist in your re- 
fusal, I declare to you that I will go my^nelf and 
present this writing to the king. 

Joseph. Would you dare to be yourself the 
accuser of your brother ? 

Phasear. I dare do any thing to be revenged. 

Joseph. Such an action would tarnish your 
reputation. 

Phasear. And you would be the cause of it. 
19 
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Joseph. If I performed this act for you, 
would you therefore be the less culpable ? 

Phasear. Enough of this, my lord ; to- 
morrow you will inform me of your last resdu- 
tion respecting this affair : let us change the 
topic of conversation. These Hebrews \i hose 
misery you have alleviated, have had recourse 
to me to obtain for them a moment's audience* 

Joseph. What do they require of me ? 

Phasear. Deeply affected by your benevo- 
lence, they wish to express to you the gratitude 
with which they are penetrated. 

Joseph. Let them depart, that they may re- 
turn to their venerable father. I cannot receive 
them — And you, sir, have you seen these stran- 
gers ? 

Phasear. Yes, my lord, and I confess that 
the youth and beauty of the youngest of them 
has deeply interested me. 

Joseph. ('Affected J f Aside J What ! should 
tlicv have brought with them the youngest of 
tlicir brothers ? — f Aloud J Do you know the 
name of this child ? 

Phasear. He is called Benjamin. 

Joseph, f Aside. J What do I hear, Benja- 
min with them ! — f Aloud. J Well, sir, to please 
you I will see this child, and I wish one of his 
brotliers to bring him to me. 

Phasear. They are all assembled near the 
palace. I will go myself and communicate 
your answer. 

Joseph. When I shall have dismissed them, 
I wish to speak with you. 

Phasear. I shall attend, my lord. 

Joseph. You will find me in this place again. 
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Scene III. Joseph^ f Solus. J 
^ O you, my real brother, you whom Rachel 
bare, darling child, whom I have only seen in 
the cradle, how shall I dissimulate the lively- 
emotions your presence will cause. What ! 
u^idertake so young a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney ! and in what hands, great God, has he been 
placed ! It is to the sons of Leah that Jacob 
confided Benjamin ! But, alas ! my father could 
not have know!i these envious and cruel mea 
who conspired my loss. 

Ah, if Btnjamin is cherished by Jacob, if he 
is beloved as Joseph was,* I must fear much for 
his life ! I shall take care to place him beyond 
the reach of the dark jealousy of his iniuiman 
brothers ! How ! — can it be that these barbari- 

9 

ans ar^ also my brethren ? I shall not, without 
pain, behold him who is to conduct Benjamin 
to me. But, what will be his feelings when he 
leartis that this Orasis, who governs Eg)'pt, that 
this minister and favorite of a powerful king, is 
the same Joseph who was sold like a vile slave ? 
I tremble ! this painful remembrance causeis 
me still to start with horror ! 

At the moment I see again one of these trai- 
tors, I shall feel more than ever the hated fury, 
and teiTor of that day when I discovered my 
brethren to be a gang of assassins. Methinks 
IJiear .their tumultuous cries, their terrible and 
threatening voices. Methinks I see them in- 
spired with a furious and mad rage, repulsing 
remorse, yielding to crime, surrounding me, 
seizing me, and plunging me into that dark 
pit which they had chosen for my grave ! 

From the bottom of this. abyss, I implored 
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the God of Abraham and Jacob, and my feeble 
voice ascended to Heaven. Thou hast pre- 
served me, great God, and I cannot better 
acknowledge thy mercy than in forgetting the 
outrages I have experienced. To triumph over 
a just resentment, to imitate thy clemency, and 
to pardon, these are the most agreeable sacri- 
fices in th)' eyes ; and the most worthy homage 
which my gratitude can offer thee. ' 

Somebody is coming; it is Benjamin, no 
doubt : my heart flies to meet him : let me 
withhold myself: I must not fear that his con- 
ductor will recognize me in the rank I now fill, 
and beside age, time, and this burning climate 
have changed my features. They approach. 
I tremble — What different sensations 'arise at 
once in my soul. Ah, let me dissimulate, ii 
possible, the excess of my anguish and emc 
tions, which alone can betray me. 

Scene IV. Joseph^ Bc7ijamin_and Simeem. 

Joseph. (" alone y ooking at Btnjmnin J hisht: 
it is Benjamin ! O, affecting image of a beloved 
mother, what do you not remind me of? falond^ 
turning to SiineonJ Approach. 

S-mcon. Ah, my lord, it is at your feet thai 
wc must express to you our gratitude. 

Joseph, /^raishig him up J What do you do ? 
You were in want of succor : I could serve you : 
I have fulfilled only the duty which, hunianity 
imposed on me. If compassion was not a stran- 
ger to your soul, you would cease to admire sc 
natural an act. 

Simeon, f aside J What %n usual voice ! his 
features, his severe reception, his language, 
all tend to confound mc. 
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yoseph. What is your name ? 

Sinieon. Simeon, my lord. 

Joseph. And this child's name ? 

Simeon. His name is Benjamin. 

Joseph. Is he your brother ? 

Simeon. Jacob is our father : but the beau- 
tiful Rachel, his mother, was not my mother. 

Joseph. And Rachel, had she no other 
children but this one ? 

Simeon. Alas ! she had another son ! 

Joseph. What is his name ? 

Simeon. Joseph, 

Joseph. Is he with you ? 

Simeon. Ah, my lord ! 

Joseph. You seem confused* 

Simeon. Deign, for pity's sake, not to inter- 
rogate me concerning this unfortunate. 

Joseph. And how, was he unworthy of his 
father, perfidious and cruel towards you ? Has 
he merited your hatred ? — 

Simeon. He was innocent and virtuous ! — 

Joseph. I see you shed tears. 

Simeon. My lord! unknowingly you rend 

my heart 

- Joseph, f alone J His remorse affects me ! Let 
me cease to afflict him — (aloud) approach^ 
Benjamin ! Answer me in turn : if I wished to 
retain you here sometime in Egypt, would you 
consent to remain with me ? 

Benjamin. How can I, my lord ; my father 
lives in the land of Canaan ? 

Joseph. It would be easy for me to pro- 
cure you a splendid fortune. 

Benjamin. What fortune could be a sub- 
stitute for the loss of a father, and to console 
him in his old age and be ever with him. 

19* 
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Joseph. Ah, I conceive this natural sentj- 
ment ; it renrfers )OU more interesting in my 
eyts. But you shall see Jacob again. Let 
your brothers depart : they will inform liim 
tlie reason why you are left in Kgypt, and when 
you desire, I will send you back to the country 
which he inhabits. 

Simeon. Ah, my lord, what do you propose? 
Since Jacob has lost the first son of Rachclv*. 
Benjatnin has become the object of his tender- 
cst affection. In confiding to us this darling- 
child, he made us promise hy oath to bring 
him back again : without Benjamin, we dare, 
not come into his presence. The relation f£\ 
your goodness towards Benjamin will appear* 
to him but an imposition ! He would accuse us 
of having concerted the loss of his son. 

Josirph. You, brother to Benjamin, you 
would certainly be sheltered from so horrid an 
accusation J and how could your father suspect 
you of such barbarism which makes nature 
tremble ? How could any one imagine that you 
would be inhuman enough to unite and to arm 
yourself against an innocent - broths, who has 
always loved you ? No, this ferociousness can- 
not exist ! 

Simecn. (aside J Every word be prooounc^ 
confounds and oppresses me .' 

Joseph. But I see you persist in your re- 
fusal. Benjamin, I wish not to constrain or to 
force you ; departVith your brethren : I ask 
you only to remain a little longer in tlus palace i 
this is the hour my fiiends meet : the banquet 
is now preparing, and I invite you, with all tout 
brethren, to it ; when I have fulfilled this clo^ 
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of hospitality towards you, I shall not detain 
j^ou any longer ; you may then depart. 

Simeon. My lord, overwhelmed with your 
kvors 

Joseph. Go seek your brethren ; go. 
"^Simeon goes out and Benjamin /olhfjjsi him. J 
Scene V. Joseph ^ solus. J 

Joseph. Jacob prefers benjamin to the chil- 
IrenofLeah! Ah, no doubt, Benjamin is the 
object of envy and hatred to his brothers ! It is 
lot for the purpose of rendering Benjamin to his 
Sither that they refuse to leave him ; they can- 
not see,, without jealousy, the favors that I 
should bestow on him : they have meditated 
lome dark plot against him. But I hope to 
save him from their power. • 

Benjamin ! How dear he is to. me ! What 
noble sentiments has he expressed ! How sweet 
is it to love a brother with that tender affection 
ivhich nature inspires ! Beloved child, he only 
reinstates me in his father's affections ! He has 
received all a father's blessing, ail the paternal 
caresses, of which the treachery of my brothers 
has deprived me ! 

Oi my father, notwithstanding the &yors 
which fortune has bestowed on me, how warmly 
do I feel our separation ! But, fixed to a for- 
eign country by the most sacred ties, minister 
of a sovereign, my benefactor, can I abandon 
Egypt, the^overriment of which he has confided 
to me ? Can I leave the spouse he has chosen 
Kie, the children Heaven has given me, when I - 
^annc^ re-appear in my native country without 
jnveiling the crime of my brethren, without 
::arrying trouble, disorder and sorrow, into the 
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bosom of my femily ! But, I hear the voice of 
Phasear : let me complete the execution of the 
design I have formed. 

Scene VI. Joseph and Phasear. 

Joseph. Come, dear Phasear, come ; I am 
in want of you. 

Phasear^ Command me, my lord. 

Joseph. Can I be assured of inviolable 
secrecy ? 

Phasear. Do you doubt my faithfuhiess ? 

Joseph. Time is precious : listen, Phasear. 
The Hebrews who have been speaking with me 
will return m ith their brethren ; before we allow 
them to depart, I wish to give them a splendid 
feast in this palace : I ^hall not -appear at the 
banquet, but you must be there ; you must act 
for me : I sliall order my golden cup to be 
placed before Benjamin, and when he departs 
you must artfully conceal it in the sack which 
he carries on his shoulders : this is all I require 
of vou. 

Phasear. How, my lord, shall I conceal 
the cup, as though it were taken by stealth ? I 
do not comprehend you. Is it a present you are 
going to make him ? 

Joseph. No : take care not to be observed^ 

Phasear. But what is your design ? 

Joseph. Scarcely shall they arrive at the 
gates of Memphis, when they shall be arrested 
by my order, demandii>g from them my cup> 
which will then be found in the sack of. Benja- 
min : they will then be brought back to the pal- 
ace like criminals guilty of the vilest offenses* 

Phasear. O, heaven, what do I hear ! 

Joseph. I see } our surprize, and shall aug- 
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ment it still : know then my entire secret : — 
These strangers, which interest you so much, 
are my brothers ! 

Phasear. What do yon say, great God ! 

Joseph. Yes, by brethren ! but inhuman 
and treacherous brethren, who united to destroy 
me. They first intended to deprive me of life ; 
my youth, my innocence, my prayers, nothing 
could move them ; they condemned me to a 
tedious and excruciating death ; they east me 
into a deep pit, and enclosed me alive in this 
horrible grave f* they resisted the feelings of 
pity and remorse, as well as the voice of nature ; 
their cupidity alone saved my fife. Some 
Ishmaelitish merchants passed by the fatal spot ; 
my assassins conceived the design of selling 
me : I was taken from the abyss into which 
hatred had plunged me, and delivered as a slave 
to these strangers, wlio conducted me into 
Kgypt. 

Phasear. You make' me tremble ! The 
crime is atrocious and unheard of ; but, my 
lord, unfortunate men are your brethren : in 
covering them with ignominy, in delivering 
them up to the rigor of the law, consider that 
their disgrace will reflect back on you. 

Joseph. If I had an idea of avenging myself, 
I could do it without participating in their dis-. 
grace : they will not recognize me themselves, 
and all the world are ignorant that they are my 
brothers. 

Phasear. But you, my lord, do you not 
know it ? 

Joseph. Is it you, Phasear, who speaks ? 
You who burn with a desire of ruining your 

i 
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brother ? You who have conjured me to aid it 
your projects of vcni^eiince ! 

Phastar. Coii!>icler hoiv crim'mal the action 
is yo\i require of me. 

'Joseph. Have you not asked me to de- 
nounce a ipan who never was my enemy ? If 1 i 
sIkw to the king tiie bilkt you have intercepted 
Ckophis wilJ be lost without remtdy. 

Phasear. I use at kast no calumny to ruin 
him. 

Joseph. H^ive you not employed fraud and il 
treason to seduce the slave froni whnm yo-iob* i 
tained tHs billet? And can you compare your 
situation with mine? Cleophis has betrayed the 
diiijes of friendship and grstititde ; but did iw 
wish to destroy you, has he aitempted your life 
and liberty ? What must be thi^ excess of ntj 
i-esentment, when yours is so violent ? And 'i 
I .iccuse my assassins and p(.-rsecutors of an 
imaginary offense, have they not committed a 
crime a thousand fold more detestable tlian tlie 
one I impute to them. 

Phasear. But the youngest of them, this 
charming and innocent child, you cannot hate 
him : he has not shared in the crime of his uo- 
foriunate brethren. 

Joseph. Ah, believe me, he is dear to me ! 
I to hate Benjamin ? v 

Phasear. What caprice, then, induces you 
to charge him with stealing the cup ? 

Joseph. You shall know this evening : in 
the interim be easy respecting him ; he has 
nothing to fear.from nie, depend on it. 

Phasear. I believe I see through your 
design : you wish to accuse the Hebrews (rf 
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he double crime, of having carried off the cup 
ind endeavorii.g to throw the crime on Benja- 
nin, who would himself suppose them guihy, 
tfid who would then doubtless participate in 
^our hatred towards his brethren, and abandon 
them without regret* 

Joseph. However that may be,' do you con- 
icnt to do what I require of you ? 

Phasear. The^ miserable men have im- 
plortd my protection ; can I then enter into a 
plot to ruin them^? Orasis, you just now ex- 
borted me to forget offenses, would it not be 
M^orthy of you to set me this noble example ? 
'Joseph. Will you follow it ? 

Phasear. f After a moment^ s silence. J Af- 
ter all, never was resentment better grounded 
than yours. Your brothers are monsters un- 
wrorthy of existence-r-howc ver, I flatter myself 
even in taking vengeance, you will listen to the 
W)ice of nature and humanity, which pleads for 
them. Is it their death you require ? 

Joseph. Undoubtedly not, 

Phasear. Swear that their lives shall be 
preserved. 

Joseph. I promise it to you, and I swear, 
to it willingly. 

Phasear. What other chastisement you 
may inflict on them, it cannot be too severe for 
the crime they have committed — Well Orasis, 
(ny friendship for you triumphs over my scru- 
)les : but I have a right to demand of you a 
^nvincing proof of an attachment similar to the 
meyou inspire me v/ith, 

Joseph. I understand you : give me Cleo- 
)his' billet. 
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cution of yours. 

Joseph. Let us not lose time : I am 
to give the last orders necessary to the s 
of my design. Do you go and look for 
min and his brothers, and charge yourse 
the duty of receiving them. 

Phasear. Depend on me, and do nol 
your promise. {_Exiu'\ 

Scene VIII. Joseph. lAlone'] 

Into what fatal blindness does passion | 
us ? With what imperious force does ii 
Phasear to the excesses which hi reas( 
tests, and ^'hich he would abhor in anotlu 
thou, who sees my heart, eternal being 
of my fathers, deign to favor my design 
descend at least to shelter Benjamin fro 
dangers which threaten him, from those 
ble dangers from which thou hast rescue 
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fho has bestowed unbounded favors on them 
Illy to cover them with ignominy. 

This man, favored by Heaven, the deliverer 
f Egypt ; this Orasis, so famous for his 
enius, for his fortune, how little have I known 
im ! I admired him, I loved him, and I feel 
lat he has forfeited all claim to my aflFection. 
Ir>w could he believe that he is indebted to our 
"iendjship for this fatal service I have rendered 
im. No. I have become his accomplice ; 
have ceased to be his friend. Yet, what have 

to reproach him with ? A desire of vengeance 
pith which I myself am consumed. But, 
vhatever he may say, my hatred is better 
bunded than his. 

If his brethren have committed a horrid crime,\ 
t was the impulse of a moment of delusion ; 
ind, far from having sustained a loss by it, Orasis 
8 indebted alone to that accident for his present 
ilevation and happiness ; whilst I, unworthily 
raduced by a brother who is indebted to me 
or his fortune, have found in him but an am- 
>itious rival, and one who has defeated all my 
lesigns for many years, and who, joining inso- 
ence to ingratitude, sets me at defiance, and 
ices not regard my hatred or resentment. 

Ah, can I pay too great a price for the 
pleasure of humiliating and confounding him ! 
However, to-morrow I shall be avenged. — 
Somebody is coming : it is Orasis i Let me 
!onceal the feelings that involuntarily agitate 

ne. 

Scene II. Phasear and Joseph. - 
Joseph. I was looking for you, Phasear ; I 
ivished to inform you of the success of our 
.20 
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aT^ifice. Z.ires lias loitl nu' that my citp was 
missing. I immcdiall> ordcrtd Btiijaniin arid 
his brothers to be pursued ; and they nil! 
doubtless soon be bcre. 

Phasear. Ah, mv lord ! 

Joseph. 'What then ? 

Phasear. What is your intention ? What 
revenge do you raedidate ? 

Jostph. I liave already told you that yoe 
should know it liefore we separate. But why, 
Phasear, are you so troubled ? 

Phasear. In vain I «ish to dissimulate; 
for I reproiich myself of having abetted in your 
hatred. 

Joseph. And do _vou not desire me tt 
second yours? If jou still wish the ruintf 
Cleophis, conceal your remorse from me. 

P/msear, (as'idej Ah, that word restores aB 
my courage, (aloud) Yes, let us take veti- 
geance — To confound vitlany, to punish 
perfidy, all means are legal : why then do wc 
experience all this remore? Do we oppress 
innocence ? To war with crimes, is imitating 
Heaven : it is becoming the instrument of its 
formidable justice. 1 see in your brethrea 
notliing but vile assassins : their crime has 
deserved death. You grant them life. Can I ' 
pity them '? Can I condemn you ? Cleophis 
owes to me all his foi tnnt- , his favor, his credit : 
he was ungrateful and treacherous : have I not 
a right to deprive him of the advantages be 
holds through me, since he employs them only 
to injure me ? I 

Joseph. I hear a noise. It is the voice of j 
Zares. No doubt he brings Benjamin back. I 
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f Phasear. (aside) Awful moment ! — How 
•illiall 1 support the presence of these wretched 
'men ! 

Sctne III. Phasear, Joseph and Zares. 

Joseph. Well, Zares ? 

Zates. My lord, I have found the cup. 

Joseph. Who was the thief ? 

Zares. The youngest of these vile Hebrews : 
fbut he has shown so much surprize and sorrow, 
rthat I can hardly believe him culpable : the 
crime has no doubt been committed by his 
brothers, and perhaps without his knowledge, 
' Joseph. Did his brothers deny the crime ? 

Zara». They appeared confounded : they 
spoke of remorse, of celestial justice, and I 
.could only draw from them incoherent sen- 
•tences, sighs, and tears. 
-'\ Phasear. (aside J My heart is torn ! 

Joseph. Where are they ? 

Zares. At the gate ef the palace, guarded 
Iby your slaves. 

Joseph. Go, bid them all come. I await 
'them here. (Exit Zares. J 

Scene I V^, Joseph and Phasear. 

Joseph. Where do you run, Phasear ? 

Phasear. Let me fly, let me leave this 
palace ! 

Joseph. No, stay — 

Phasear. I cannot — Yes, the aspect of 
these unfortunate men ! Ah, if you are unsus- 
ceptible of pity, can you not at least conceive it ? 

Joseph. Unreasonable man ! Do you know 
it yourself ? You seem to pity these strangers 
and assassins, and you are relentless towards a 
brother ! 
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Phasear. I confess ii ; this cruel repro; 
is b\iVtoo well founded : but, let it bevirtut 
weakness, pity awakens in my heart remo 
wliicli 1 find Ic vain to struggle, against : il 
no longer possible for me to dissimulate. 

Joseph. 1 hearthe voice of Benj-imin ! P! 
sear, do not leave me ; 1 eiact it from ya 
friendship. 

Phasear. {aside) Yes, I will stay; if it 
only to protect these unfortunate men ; if it 
even at the sacrifice of my own vengeance. 

Scene V. Joseph, P/iasear, Simeon, Reubi 
Mtfijamin, all the brothers of Joseph, ar\[i Zar. 

Ziires. Here are the culprits, my lord. 

Joseph. Leave us Zares. {Exit Zar 
Joseph, tunitng to h:s brothers) Miserable stn 
gers, ivjium my kindness too easily receiv 
into this paliice. You have violated the saci 
rights of hospitality : you are doulnless 1 
accomplices of your younger brother : I coi 
deprive you all of the happiness of seeing yt 
native couritry again, but I wish only to ret 
him whose crime is attested to. 'Benjamin si 
not leave Egypt : You may depart, you are 
liberty to go. 

Phastar. {aside) Ah, I breathe again ! 

Simeon. No, m)- lord, Benjamin is not c 
pable : it is us you must punish ; it is 
whom the irritated Heaven pursues ! O, resti 
Benjamin to tiis country, to his father, and 
the weight of your indignation fall on us alot 

Reuben. Set Benjamin at liberty, and ' 
will submit to slavery, as an equitable chasli! 
ment we have but too well deserved. 
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• Benjamin. What do you say, my brethren ? 
Do you ex[)€Ct to justify me by accusiag your- 
selves : in losing your reputation can I recover 
mine ? And do you think to save me by sac- 
rificing yourselves ? No, no ! I will participate 
in your fete. 

Joseph. How ! Simeon ! Rvuben ! do you 
confess yourselves criminal ? {The brothers of 
Joseph^ 'vofth the exception of Benjamin^ exclaim 
dt once) We are all so. 

Simeon. Benjamin is Innocent. 

Benjamin. O, my brethren ! 

Simeon. Yes, the truth, my lord, shall be 
expressed by my mouth ! Oppressed with re- 
morse, we have lingered out a lengthy and 
deplorable life ! — One moment of delusion and 
fur}' has deprived us for ever of innocence, hap- 
piness, and repose. 

Persecuted by a consciousness of guilt, a 

• heart-rending image is constantly before our 
eyes. Gloomy presages, sinister presentments, 
add a thousand imaginary tortures to the real 
misfortunes we suffer. Would you believe it, 
my lord, the sight of you alone suffices to fill 
our trembling hearts with terror and dismay ! 

Your features, the sound of your voice, 
recal to remembrance the object and the cause 
of our crime and terrors. Yes, it is you, my 

• lord^ whpm Heaven has chosen to punish a 
crime, which the bitterest repentance cannot ex- 
piate !— Perhaps in offering ourselves to the 
severity of justice. Heaven may restore to our 
hearts at least the shadow of tranquillity. 

Finally, my lord, let us undergo death or 
slavery ; dispose of us as you ^Wecsfc % VwX^-^ 

20* 
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an eye of compassion on this child, on Benja-^ 
min. Let his youth, his innocence, move you. 
Deign to console a virtuous father ; that he 
may dry up his tears ; and tell him the unfor- 
tunate children of Leah have sacrificed them- 
selves for the last son of Rachel 

Fhasiear. O, generous Orasis, what are 
you going to pronounce ! 

Joseph, {turning towards his brothers) Ah, 
this is too much ! — How ! you experience such 
cutting remorse ? — Well, then, I forgive you ! 
— Recogni ze Joseph ! - - Embrace your brother ! 
— {Ail the Hebrews start back with fear in ex- 
claiming) Joseph ! — O, Heaven ! 

Phasear. . I have found my friend again ! 

Joseph, {to his brothers) Banish this fear \ it 
offends me 

Simeon and his brothers {throwing themselves 
at the feet of Joseph) Ah, my lord ! — 

Joseph, {raising them up) All is forgotten. 
Yes, I am your brother ! my heart is restored 
to you ! — Come all into my arms — {all his 
brothers surround him^ and he embraces them) 

Phasear. What an affecting scene ! — 

Joseph. And you, Benjamin, darling child, 
how sweet is it to press you to my bosom. O 
speak, give me the name I am entitled to, call 
me your brother 

Benjamin. Ah ! my brother ! — without 
having known you, how often have I deplored 
your death ! — I partook of the grief of my 
father ; — judge then of the joy and happiness I 
experience on finding myself in the arms of 
Joseph ! 
Joseph. Let us for evetbY^^^'ftaw^w^^Vsft 
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has re-united us. My brothers, I have never 
formed the odious project of avenging myself : 
I only wished to ;*etain Benjamin, and to suc- 
ceed I employed artifice : but at last I have 
seen your hearts and all my fears are dissipated. 
Depart ! I confide Benjamin to you : conduct 
him to the arms of Jacob. I sliall add to the 
favors you have received fi'om the minister of 
Pharaoh, the gifts of a brother who has restored 
his affections to you. 

Tell my father, indispensable duties detain 
me in Egypt, but that I can only enjoy my for- 
tune in sharing it with him and my brethren ; 
that he must come with all his family to me. I 
cannot doubt but he will consent to it. As for 
myself, deprived of the pleasure of seeing again 
the place of my birth, when my father and 
brothers shall have removed to Memphis, I will '' 
consider myself again in my native country. 

Simeon. My lord, behold our tears ! What 
language can express the sentiments of gratitude 
with which we are penetrated. Joseph consents 
to confide Benjamin to our care ! Ah, my lord, 
the inquietudes dissipated by your generosity, 
may perhaps arise again before our return : we 
ought to insure tranquillity to our benefactor : 
suffer me to remain at Memphis, receive Simeon 
for a hostage. 

Joseph. Distrust of my brothers is for ever 
banished fi-om my heart. 

Simeon. I will not leave you. 

Joseph. Since you insist on it, I consent, and 
from this moment, Simeon, enjoy in this palace 
all the privileges you possessed in your feiher's 
house. But ^o, my brethren, awd «w«i\ xknr. ^jl 
eTrinoments m the portico, VfVv£T^\ v^'ii^ \^^s\ 



ous and sublime friend, do you tliinl 
sear has in vain beheld your virtue 
me the fetal billet. 

Joseph. [^Returning the l>i'Ut'] G 
me that in receiving this billet from 
coiifidtnt you would ask it again fro 

Phasear. [^Retaking ihe paper^ I 
ever hatred and vengeance : these bai 
tions, these guilty passions, the ol 
cruelty, [//i? tears the billet in pit 
have opened my eyes : you have she 
extent of the sacred duties of natur 
experienced the h^ippiness which th 
knowing how to pardon procures. 
that_ memorable clay, when Phara 
midst of his court received you, ac 
ing you as the tutelary genius of Y 
you appeared to me less glorious, I 
than at the moment I saw you in th 
jour brothers ! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

COLUMBIA, 

V 

1. COLUMBIA! Columbia! to glory arise, 
The queen of the world, and the child of the skies ; 
Thy genius commands thee, with raptures beholdi 
"While ages on ages, thy splendors unfold. 

Thy reign is the last, and the noblest of time ; 
Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime : 
Lei the crimes of the east, ne'er encriroson thy name^ 
Be freedom, and science, and virtue, thy fame. 

2. To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire^ 
Whelm nations in blood, and wrap cities in fire ; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend^ 
And triumph pursue thee, and glory attend. 

A world is thy treasure, for a world be thy laws^ 
Enlarged as thine empire and just as thy cause ; 
On freedom's fair basis thine empire shall rise> 
Extend with the main, and dissolvevwith the skies. 

3. Fair science her gates to thy sons 6hall unbar «. 
And the east see thy morn hide the beams of her star^ 
New bai^ds and new ages unrivall'd shall soar, 

To fame unextinguished, till time be no more : 
To thee, the last refuge for virtue designed, 
Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind ; 
Here grateful to Heaven, with transports shall bring 
Their incense, more fragrant than odors of spring. 

4. Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend) 
And genius and beauty in harmony blend ; 

The graces of form shall wake pure desire, 
And the charms of the soul still enliven the fire ; 
Their sweetness unmingled, their manners refin'd. 
And virtue's bright image impress'd on the mind, 
With peace and soft raptures shall teach life to glow, 
And light up a smile in the aspect of woe. 

5 Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall display, 
The nations admire, and the ocean obey ; 
Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold. 
And the ea^t and the south yield their spices and gold. 
As the day-spring unbounded, thy splendors shall flow. 
And earth's mighty kingdoms before thee shall bow » 
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While the ensigns of union, in iriumph unfurl'd, 
Hush the tumults of war, and give peace to the world. 
6. Thus as down a lone vMty^ with cedars e'er- 
spread, 
From war's dire confusion I pensively stray'd. 
The gloom from the face of fair heaven retired, 
The winds ceas'd to murmuri the' thunders expir'd) 
Perfumes, as of Elden, flowed sweetly along* 
And a voice, as of angels« enchantingly sung^ 
Columbia 1 Columbia 1 to glory arise, 
The queen of the world, and the child of the skie^. 

BWiaHT. 



CHAPTER XXy. 

THE HERMIT. 

1. AT the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 

And mortals the sweetsof Ibrgetfulness prove ; 
When nought bat the torrent is heard on the hUl, 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the g'rove-r 
'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rung symphpnious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, tho' he felt as a man, 
S. *' Ah i why, all abandoned to darkness and woe-; 

** Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
'< For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

^^ And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
" But if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 

*' Moumi sweetest complainer, man calls thee to 
mourn ; 
<< O sooth him, whose pleasures like thine pass away : 

" Full quickly they pass— but they never return. 
3. ** Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 

'^ The moon half extinguished her crescent displays : 
'^ But lately I mark'd, when majestic on hfgh 

'^ She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

" The path that conducts 'thee to splendor again : 
" But man's faded glory what change shtftl renew I 

*' Ah fool I to exult \u a ^\ot^ ^/ci \a\w I 
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4. ^< 'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more < 
'^ I raourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 

** For morn is approaching^, your charms to restore, 
*' PerfumM with fresh fragrance, and glittering with 
dew. 

** Nor yet for the ravage of winter I fnoum ; 
*' Kind nature the f mbryo blossom will save : 

•* But when shall spring visit the mould'ring urn ! 
" O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave i 

5. *^ 'Twas thus, by the glare of false science belray*d, 
^^ That leads, to beMrilder ; and daszles to blind ; 

^ My thoughts wont to roam, from, shade onwatd to 
shade, 

" Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
" O pity, great Father of tight, then I cry'd, 

" Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee ! 
'* Lo. humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

^^ From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free* 

6. '^ And darkness and doubt are now fiying aw»y ; 
** No longer 1 roam in conjecture forlorn ; 

^^ So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 
" The bright and the balmy efililgence of mom. 

** See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending, 
'' And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 

'^ On the co)d cheek of death smiles and rose^ ai« 
blending, 
^^ And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.'' 

B£ATTI», 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

GOSPEL CHARITY. 

1 . EVERY enterprise tending to meliorate 
the Condition of man, reflects glory on its author. 
How many individaals have rendered themselves 
illustrious, and immortal, by deeds of charity .^ 
But if benevolence appears divine, when visit- 
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ing the prisoner's dungeon, and ministering 
around the sick man's couch, how must she 
appear, when entering unsolicited, an inhospi- 
tabk' wilderness, inquiring foi the habitations of 
the wretched, and Ijearing to the unknown 
sufferers die cup of heavenly consolation ? 

2. If to shed on the ignorant the light of 
science, and restore to the oppressed the joys 
of liberty, be magnanimous, by what words 
shall we express their magnanimity, whose 
2fal pours oil the valley of death the light of 
Si^lvation, and restores to the.soula whom satan 
has enslaved, the privileges of the sons of God? 

3. My fiitnds, can you conceive of any 
thing more glorious, than extending the bless- 
ings of Christianity to those tribes of wretched 
pagans who dwell upon your borders ? You 
admit the object glorious : but the difficulties 
of attaining it discourage you. What diffiouU 
tics ? Can the ingenuity of statesmen, or the 
"nfidclity of Christians, suggest diffieullies 

nsupirable to God ? Are there any intricacies 
n the way which Omniscience cannot trace ? 
Or mountains which Omnipilence cannot sink? 

4. You say the natives are indolent, vicious, 
abandoned to drunkenness, passionattly ibnd 
of the pleasures of the chace, impatient of re- 
straint, and utterly averse, not to the purity of 
the gospel only, but alsft to the restraints c£ 
civilized life. We admit this StaiemenL They 
are indeed subjects every way unpromising. 
But let it be remembered, that the dry bones, 
over which Ezekiel prophesied, were no less 
so. And yet these heard and livedi And who 
knows, but those also may hear and live ? 
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5. There are always difficulties to be en- 
countered when reformation is the object. And 
there always must be, while human nature 
remains perverse. Do you imagine, however, 
thatthesedifficulties excuse you from exertions? 
— Had Asa reasoned thus, Israel had not been 
reclaimed. Had the apostles reasoned thus, 
Holland, Germany, and Britain, countries which 
gave birth to our pious ancestrj^ had remained, 
to this day, ignorant of the gospel and its 
benefits. Had the apostles reasoned thus, you, 
whom I address as children of the light, and 
partakers of the liberty of the sons of God, 
would now have been enveloped in impenetra- 
ble darkness, and bound in accursed chains. — 
And in place of thee, venerable house of God; 
of you, holy altars — ministers of grace and 
witnesses of Jesus, with which I am surround- 
ed, mine eyes had beheld a pagan temple, 
cruel altars, priests stained with blood, and 
worshippers paying homage unto idols. — But 
they did not reason thus. No ; blessed be 
God ! they did not. And yet their diffiulties, 
in diffusing the knowledge of the Savior, far 
exceeded ours. 

6. In proof of this assertion shall I call back 
the scenes of apostolic sufferings ? Shall I 
retrace those paths covered with the bodies, 
and stained with the blood, of the witnesses of 
Jesus ? Shall I lead you to the confessor's 
dungeon, to the martyr's stake, and point to 
fires, and racks, and gibbets, means of cruelty 
and instruments of torture till now unknown ? 
In addition to the obstinacy of those whom 
they sought to christianize, such were the 
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difficulties with which the early friends of the 
Redeemer struggled. 

7. Both Jews and Gentiles obstructed their 
course, and counteracted their influence. Em- 
perors persecuted, and princes combined to 
crush them. But they combined in vain. 
Their love for Christ was stronger than death, 
and floods of ungodliness could not qiiench it. 
In prison and in exile ; on the scaffold, and 
from the cross, salvation was published, and 
multitudes were converted. 

8. Such were the exertions, and such the 
success of the primitive saints. And if our 
motives were as pure, and our exertions as 
vigorous, who knows but our success would 
be as great ? This, however, is not the ground 
on which I rest the argument. I dare not 
promise you immediate success. I know that 
the reign of Messiah will come, because God 
hath said it. But whether it will come in your 
day, and be introduced by your exertions, I 
know not. 

9. Instead, therefore, of encouraging you by 
such assurances, I propose a consideration of a 
different kind — a consideration, which must 
subvert every objection which avarice or infi- 
delity can suggest ; it is this : That to fail after 
having made sincere endeavors in so good a 
cause, will be glorious. Zechariah did not 
succeed in reforming Israel, but fell between 
the porch and the altar. He felL however, 
covered with glory, and his name stands con- 
spicuous on the list of martyrs. Wickliff did 
not succeed in rending the veil of Papal super- 
stition^ and yet the attempt ^dded celebrity to 
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his life, and in the bosom of the church em- 
balmed his memory. But why do I mention 
these instances ? Jesus Christ himself did not 
succeed in his mission to the Jews. But 
though Israel were w^/ gathered'^ yet was he 
glorious in the eye^ of the Lord^ and in the eyes 
of all his people. 

10. ^ There are those who exclaim, whenever 
the salvation of the heathen is proposed. There 
is a lion in the way. And were it so, this 
would not diminish the propriety, nor would 
even failure mar the glory of the attempt. The 
interposition of the Son of God in behalf of 
sinners, is the highest act of benevolence that 
the universe ever saw. Redemption by the 
cross — how admirable, how passing admiration. 
Creation assumes fresh loveliness, and the 
Creator shines in brighter glories w^herever it 
i^ published. What then must be the gloi^ of 
its publishers? What their glory who contri- 
bute to its publication ? 

11. God, from his throne, beholds not a 
nobler character on his footstool, than the 
fervent missionary, the man who, inspired with 
zeal, and burning with love, bids adieu to his 
friends, abandons his comfort, and his home, 
braves the perils of the deep, encounters hunger 
and thirst, and nakedness, and persevering 
through dangers and deaths, proclaims the 
Savior to those who know him not. 

. 12. Yes ! venerable messengers of salva- 
tion, who preach Christ in deserts, and publish 
glad tidings on the islands of distant seas, we 
admire your zeal ; we emulate your- virtue, 
^nd by contributing to the object in which you 
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are engaged, would become partakers in your 
glury ; and partakers we shall be if we truly 
aspire to it. In the estimation of Heaven our 
services are appreciated, not by the good we 
accomplish, but the sincerity, the strength, and 
constancy of our exertions. Cease, then, 
Christians to object ; act worthy of yourselves, 
and remember, that *^ they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many unto righteousness, as the 
stars, for ever and ever.** nott. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. 

EXTRACT OF A SPEECH ON THE BRITISH TREATY. 

1. TO expatiate on the value of public 
faith may pass with some men for declamation : 
to such men I have nothing to say. To others 
I will urge, can any circumstance mark upon a 
people more turpitude and debasement ? Can 
any thing tend more to make men think them- 
selves mean, or degrade to a lower point their 
estimation of virtue and their standard of action ? 
It would not merely demoralize mankind ; it 
tends to break all the ligaments of society, to 
dissolve tiiat mysterious charm which attracts 
individuals to the nation, and to inspire in its 
btcad a repulsive sense of shame and disgust. 

2. What is patriotism ? Is it a narrow af- 
fection for the spot where a man was bom ? 
Are the very clods where we tread entitled to 
this ardent preference, because they are greener? 
No, sir, this is not the character of the virtue, 
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and it soars higher for its object. It is an ex- 
tended self-love, mingling with all the enjoy- 
ments of life, and twisting itself with ^he minu- 
test filaments of the heart. It is thus we obey 
the laws of society, because they are the laws 
of virtue. In their authority we see, not the 
array of force and terror, but the venerable 
image of our country's honor. Every good 
citizen makes that honor his own, and cher- 
ishes it not only as precious, but as sacred. 
He is willing to risk his life in its defense ; 
and is conscious that he gains protection, while 
he gives it. For what rights of a citizen will 
be deemed inviolable, when a state renounces 
the principles that constitute their security ? 
Or, if his life should not be invaded, what 
would its enjo5'^ments be in a country odious in 
the eyes of strangers, and dishonored in his 
own ? Could he look with affection and vener« 
at ion to such a country as his parent ? The 
sense of having one would die within him ; he 
would blush for his patriotism, if he retained 
any, and justly, for it would be a vice : he 
woulcLbe a banished man in his native land. 

3. I see no exception to the respect that is 
paid among nations to the law of good faith. If 
there are cases in this enlightened peripd when 
it is violated, there are none when it is decried* 
It is the philosophy of politics, the religion of 
governments. It is observed by barbarians : a 
whiff" of tobacco smoke, or a string of beads, 
gives not merely binding force, but sanctity to 
treaties. Even in Algiers, a truce may be 
bought for money ; but, when ratified, even 
Algiers is too wise or too just to disown, and 
21* 
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annul its obli^atioiT. Thus we see, neither the 
ignorance ol" savages, nor the principles of an 
association for piracy and rapine, permit a iB-/ 
tion to despise its engagements. If, sir, tb«* 
could be a resurrection from the foot of tlw 
gallows, if the victims of justice could Ir 
again, collect together and form a society, ihey> 
would, however loath, soon find themselve* 
obliged to make justice, that justice uiidn^ 
which they fell, the fundamental law of their 
state. They would perceive it was their interl 
est to make others respect, and they would, 
iherelbre soon pay some respect themselves tt» 
the obligations of good faith. 

4. It is painful, I hope it is superfluous, I 
make even the supposition, that America shotiL 
furnish the occasion of this opprobrium, tiof 
let me not even imagine, that a republican gov- 
ernment, sprung, as our own is, iVom a people 
enlightened and uncorrupted, a government 
whose origin is right, and whose daily disci- 
pline is duty, can, upon solemn debate, make 
its option to be faithless ; can dare to act what 
dehpots dare not avow, what our own example 
evinces the stales of Barbary are unsuspected 
of. No, let me rather make the supposition, 
that Great Britain refuses to execute the treaty^ 
after we have done every thing to carry it into 
effect. - is there any language of reproach pun- 
gent enough to express your commentary ea 
the fact? What would you say, or, n^thery 
what would you not say ? Would you not tcB 
them, wherever an Englishman mlftht travel, 
shame would stick to him : he would disown 
his country. You would exclaim, £n^aiW> 
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proud of wealth, and irrrogant in the possession 
of power, blush fol^Kthese distinctions, which 
become the vehicles of your dishonor. Such a 
nation might truly say to corruption, thou art 
my father, and to the worm, thou art my mother 
and my sister. We should say of such a race 
of men, their name is a heavier burden than 
their debt. 

5. I can scarcely persuade myself to believe, 
that the consideration I have suggested requires 
the aid of any auxiliary ; but, unfortunately,* 
auxiliary arguments are at hand. Five millions 
of dollars, and probably more, on the store of 
spoliations committed on our commerce, de- 
pend upon the treaty : the treaty offers the only 
prospect of indemnity. Such redress is prom- 
ised as the merchants place some confidence in. 
Will you interpose and frustrate that hope, 
leaving to many families nothing but beggary 
and despair^ It is a smooth proceeding to 
take a vote in this body : it takes less than half 
an hour to call the yeas and nays, and reject the 
treaty. But what is the effect of it ? What 
but ibis : the very men, formerly -so loud for 
redress, such fierce champions, that even to 
ask for justice was too mean and too slow, now 
turn their capricious fury upon the sufferers, 
and say, by their vote, to them and their fam- 
ilies, no longer eat bread : petitioners go home 
and starve : we cannot satisfy your wrongs*, and 
our resentments. 

6. Will you pay the sufferers out of the 
treasury ? No. The answer was given two 
years ago, and appears on our journals. Will 
you give them letters of marque and reprisal,' 



our merchants : the first losses will I 
founded with much greater, aud be fa 
At the end of a war tliere must be a i 
tion, which is the very point we have 
gained : and why relinquish it ? And w 
be confident, that the terms of the neg< 
after a desolating war, would be more i 
ble ro another house of representatives l 
treaty before us ? Members and opinic 
be so changed, that the treaty would 
rejected for being what the present majo 
it should be. Whether we shall go on 
treaties and refusing to execute them, '. 
not : of this I am certain, it will be ve 
cult to exercise the treaty-making powe: 
new principle, with much reputation or 
tage to the country. 

7. The refusal of the posts (inevitab 
reject the treaty) is a measure too dec 
its nature to be neutral in its conseq 
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how vast a tract of wild land will almost cease 
to be property. This loss, let it be observed, 
will fall upon a fund expressly devoted to sink 
the national debt. What then are we called 
upon to do ? However the form of the vote and 
the protestations of many may disguise the pro- 
ceeding, our resolution is in substance, and it 
deserves to wear the title of a resolution, to 
prevent the sale of the Western lands and the 
discharge of the public debt. 

8. Will the tendency to Indian hostilities 
be contested by any one ? Experience gives the 
answer. The frontiers were s<'0urged with 
war, until the negotiation with Great Britain 
was far advanced ; and then the state of hostility 
ceased. Perhaps the public agents of both na- 
tions are innocent of fomenting the Indian war, 
and perhaps they are not. We ought not, 
however, to expect that neighboring nations, 
highly irritated against each other, will neglect 
the friendship of the savages. The traders 
will gain an influence, and will abuse it ; and 
-who is ignorant that their passions are easily 

raised and hardly restrained from violence ? 
Their situation will oblige them to choose be- 
tween this country and Great Britain, in case 
the treaty should be rejected : they will not be 
our friends, and at the same time the friends of 
our enemies. 

9. But am I reduced to the necessitv of 
proving this point? Certainly the very men 
who charged the Indian war on the detention of 
the posts, will call for no other proof than the 
recital of their own speeches. It is remember- 
ed, with what emphasis, witli what acrimony, 
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they expatiated on the burden of taxes, and the 
drain of blood and treasure mto the Western 
country, in consequence of Britain's holding 
the posts. Until the posts are restored, they 
exclaimed, the treasury and the frontiers must 
bleed. If any, against all these proofs, should 
maintain, that'the peace with the Indians will be 
sUiole without the posts, to them I will urge 
another reply. From arguments calculated to 
produce conviction, I will appeal directly to the 
hearts of those who hear me, and ask whether 
it is not already planted there ? I resort especi- 
ally to the convictions of the Western gentle- 
men, whether, supposing no postff and no treaty, 
the settlers will remain in security ? Can they 
take it upon tliem to say, that an Indian peace, 
under these circumstances, will prove firm? 1 
No, sir, it will not be peace, but a sword ; it 
will l>e no better than a lure to draw victims 
within the reach of the tomahawk. 

10. On this theme, my emotions are unut- 
terable. If I could find words for them, if my 
powers bore any proportion to my zeal, Ijvould 
swell my voice to such a note of remonstrance, 
it should reach every log-house beyond the 
mountains. I would say to the inhabitants, 
wake from your false security,: your cruel 
dangers, your more cruel apprehensions are 
soon to be renewed : the wounds, yet unhealed, 
are to be torn open again : in the day time, 
your path through the woods will be ambushed ; 
the darkness of midnight will glitter with the 
blaze of your dwellings. You are a father — 
the yjood of your sons shall fatten your coni- 
fie)tp; you are a mother — the war whoop shall 
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wake the sleep of the cradle. On this subject 
you need not suspect any deception on your 
feelings : it is a spectacle of horror, which 
cannot be overdrawn. If you have nature in 
your hearts, they will speak a language, com- 
iJared with which all I have said or can say will 
be poor and frigid. 

11. I rose to speak under impressions that 
I would have resisted if I. could. Those who 
see me will believe, that the reduced state of 
my health has unfitted me, almost equally, for 
much exertion of body or mindr Unprepared 
ibr debate by careful reflection in my retire* 
wient, or by long attention here, I thought the 
resolution I had taken, to sit silent; was imposed 
by necessity, and would cost me uo effort to 
maintain. With a mind thus vacant of ideas, 
and sinking, as I really am, under a sense of 
weakness, I imagined the very desire of speak- 
ing was extinguished by the persuasion that I 
had nothing to say. Yet when I come to the 
moment of deciding the vote, I start back with 
dread from the edge of the pit into which we 
are plunging. In my view, even the minutes 
I have spent in expostulation have their value, 
because they protract the crisis, and the short 
period in which alone we may resolve to es- 
cape it. 

12. I have thus been led by my feelings to 
speak more at length than I had intended. Yet 
I have perhaps as little personal interest in the 
event as any one here. There is, I believe, no 
member, who will not think his chance to be. a 
witness of the consequences greater than mine. 
H, however, the vote should pasa^ to reject, and 
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•a spirit should rise, as it will, with the 
disorders to make " confusiou worse conl 
ed," even I, slender and almost broken 
hold upon life is, may outlive the gover 
and constitution of my country. aw 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. 

BURKE'S DEFENSE. 

1. IT has been said, that In the qut 
of the Iriih trade I did not consult the ii 
of my constituents, or, to speak, out str 
that 1 rather acted as a native of Irelanc 
as an English member of parliament. 

' tainly have very warm good vvishes for ihi 
of my birth. But the sphere of my du 
my true country. It was as a man attac 
your interests, and zealous for the censer 
of your power and dignity, that I acted c 
"occasion, and on all occasions. You w< 
volved in the American war. A new w( 
policy was opened, to which it was tiec 
we should conform, whether u*e would o 
and my only thought u-as how to confo 
our situation in such a manni r as to unite 
kingdom, in prosperity and in affection, 
ever remained of the empire. 

2. I was true to mj' old, standing, ir 
ble principle, that all things whit^h cpme 
Great Britain, should issue as a gift c 
bounty and beneficence, ntthcr than as • 
recovered against a struggling litigant ; 
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leasts that if your beneficence obtained no credit 
in your concessions, yet that they should appear 
the salutary provisions of your wisdom and 
foresight ; not as things wrung from you with 
your blood, by the cruel gripe of a rigid neces- 
sity. The first concessions, by being (much 
against my will) mangled and stripped of the 
parts wh;ch were necessary to make out their 
just correspondence and connexion in trade, 
were of no use. The next year a feeble at- 
tempt was made to bring the thing into better 
shape. This attempt, (countenanced by the 
jninister,) on the very first appearance of some 
popular unea^siness, was, after a considerable 
progress through the house, thrown out by 
him. 

3. What was the consequence ? The whole 
kingdom of Ireland was instantly in a flame. 
Threatened by foreigners, and, as they thought, 
insulted by England, they resolved at once to 
resist the power of France, and to cast oflf yours. 
As for us, we were able neither to protect nor 
to restrain them. Forty thousand men were 
raised and disciplined, without commission 
from the crown. Two illegal armies were 
seen with banners displayed at the same time, 
and in the same country. No executive mag- 
istrate, no judicature in Ireland would acknowl- 
edge the legality, of the army which bore the 
king's commission ; and no law, or appearance 
of law, authorised the army commissioned by 
itself. In this unexampled state, of things, 
which the least error, the least trespass on the 
right or left, would have hurried down the pre- 
cipice into an abyss of blood and confusion, 

22 
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the people of Ireland demand a freedom of 
trade with arms in thtir hands. They inter- 
dict all commerce between the two nations. 
They deny all new supply in the Ho;use of 
Commons, althouf^h in time of war. They 
stint the trust of the old revenue, given for two 
.years to all the king's predecesj>ors, to six 
months. 

4. The British parliament, in a former ses- 
sion frightened into a limited concession by the 
menaces of Ireland, frightened out of it by the 
menaces of England, was now frightened back 
again, and made a universal surrender of all that, 
had been thought the peculiar, reservtd, un- 
communicable rights of England ; — the ex- 
clusive commerce of America, of Africa, d 
the West- 1 1. dies — all the enumerations of the 
acts of navigation — all the manufactures- 
iron, glass, even the last pledge: of jealousy and 
pride, the interest hid in the secret of our hearts, 
the inveterate prejudice moulded into the con- 
stitution of our frame, even the sacred fleece 
itself, all went together. No reserve ; no ex- 
ception ; no debate ; no discussion* A sud- 
den light broke in upon us all. It broke in 
not through well contrived and disposed wio- 
dows, but through flaws an A breaches ; through 
the yawning chasms of our ruin. We were | 
taught wisdom by humiliation. • J 

5. No tovA n in England presumed to ha« 
a prejudice, or dared to mutter a petition. What 
was worse, the whole .parliament of England, 
whi( h retained authority for nothing but sur- 
renders, was despoiled of every shadow of its 

67/;:)erii)teiidence. It wa^, >M\tJ:vQUt any qualifi- 
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cation, denied in theory, as it had been trampled 
upon in practice. This scene of shame and 
disi^race has, in a manner whilst lam speaking, 
ended by the perpetual estriblishment of a mili- 
tary power, in the dominions ©f this crown, 
without consent of the British legislature, 
contrary to the policy of the constitution, con- 
tray to the declaration of right : and by this 
your liberties are swept away along. with your 
suprerrie authority — and both, linked together 
from the beginning, have I am afraid, both to- 
gether perished for ever, 

6. Wiiat ! gentlemen, was I not to fore- 
see, or foreseeing, was I not to endeavor to 
save you from all these multii^lied mischiefs 
and disgraces ? Would the little, silly, can- 
vass prattle of obeying instructions, and having 
no opinion but yours, and such idle senseless 
tales, which amuse the vacant ears of unthink- 
ing men, have saved you from ** the pelting of 
that pitiless storm,'* to which the loose improvi- 
deuce, the cowardly rashness of those who dare 
not look danger in the face, so as to provide 
against it in time, and therefore throw them^ 
selves headlong into the midst of it, have ex- 
posed this degraded nation,' beat down and 
prostrate on the earth, unsheltered, unarmed, 
unresisting ? Was I an Irishman on that day, 
that I boldly withstood our pride ? Or on the 
day thai I hung down my head, and wept in 
shame and silence over the humiliation of Great 
Britain ? I became unpopular in England for 
the one, and in Ireland f6r the other. What 
then ? What obligation lay on me to be popu- 
lar ? I was bound to serve both kingdoms. To 
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be pleased with my service was their affair, not 
mine. 

7. I was an Irishman in the Irish business, 
just as much as I was an American, when, on 
the same principle, I wished you to concede to 
America, at a time when she prayed concession 
at our feet. Just as much was I an American, 
when I wishtd parliament to offer terms in vic- 
tor\', and not to wait the well-chosen hour of 
defeat, for making good by weakness, and by 
supplication, a claim of prerogative, pre-emin- 
ence, and authority. 

8. Instead of requiring it from me, as a 
point of duty, to kindle with your passions, had . 
you all been as cool as I was, you would have 
been saved disgraces and distresses that arc 
unutteraf)le. Do you remember our commis- 

» I 

sion ? We sent out a solemn embassy across \ 
the Atlantic ocean, to lay the crown, the peer- 
age, the Commons of Great Britain at the ieet ; 
of the American congress. That our disgrace : 
might want no sort of brightening and burnish- 
ing, observe who they were that composed this ^ 
famous embassy. My lord Carlisle is among ! 
the first ranks of our nobility. He is the iden- 
tical man who but two years before had been 
put forward, at the opening of a session in the 
house of lords, as the mover of a haughty and 
rigorous address against America. " He was 
put in the front of the embassy of submissicHi. 
Mr. Eden was taken from the office of lord 
Suffolk, to whom he was then under jsecretary 
of state ; from the office of that lord Suffolk, 
who, but a few weeks betore, in his place in 
parliament^ did not de\gicv to vcvc^vc^ ^\>fc\^v 
^ss of vagrants was to b^ lo\i\A* 
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9. This lord Suffolk sent Mr. Eden to fiixV 
these vagrants, without knowing where his 
king's generals were to be found, who were 
joined in the same commission of supplicating 
those whom they wtre sent to subdue. They 
enter the capital of America only to abandon it ; 
and these assertors and representatives of the 
dignity of England, at the tail of a flying army, 
let fly their Parthian shafts of memorials and 
remonstrances at random behind them. Their 
promises and their offers, their flatteries and 
their menaces, were all despised ; and we were 
saved the disgrace of their formal reception, only 
because the congress scorned to receive them ; 
ivhi;st the state-house of independent Philadel- 
phia opened her doors to the public entry of 
the ambassador of France. 

10. From war and blood we went to sub- 
mission ; and from submission plunged back 
again to war and blood ; to desolate and be 
desolated, without measure, hope or end. I 
am a royalist : I blushed for this degradation of 
the crown. I am a whig : I blushed for the 
dishonor of parliament. I am a true English- 
man : I felt to the" quick for the disgrace of 
England. I am a man : I felt for themelan- 
choly reverse of human affairs, in the fall of the 
first power in the world. 

1 1 . To read what was approaching in Ire- 
land, in the black and bloody characters of the 
American war, was a painful, but it was a neces- 
sary part of my public duty. For, gentlemen, 
it is not your fond desires or mine that can alter 
the nature of things ; by contending against 
which what have we got, or shall ever get, but 

22* 
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defeat and shame ? I did not obey your in- 
structions ! No. I conformed to the instruc- 
tions of truth and nature, and maintained your 
interest, against your opinions, with a constancy 
that became me. 

12. A representative worthy of you ought 
to l:>e a person of stability. I am to look, in- 
deed, to your opinions ; but to such opinions 
as you and I must have five years hence. I 
was not to look to the fiash of the day. I knew 
that you chose me, in my place^ along with 
others, to be a pillar of the state, and not a 
weathercock on the top of the edifice^ exalted 
for my levity and versatility, and of no use but 
to indicate the shiftings oiF every fashionable 
gale. Would to God the vartue of my send* 
mehts^on Ireland and on America had been at 
this day a subject of doubt and discussion ! 
No matter what my sufferings had been, so that 
this kingdom had kept the authority I wished 
it to maintain, by a grave foresight, and by an 
equitable temperance in the use of its poweft 



A SERMON. 
BRETHREN, 



OUR ingress to the world wjis naked and bare ; 
Our progress through the world is trouble and care ; 
Our egress from the world, will be, nobody knows 

where, 
But if we do well here, we shall do well there : 
I can tell you no more if I preach a whole year. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. 

EMMET'S SPEECH. 

1. WHAT have I to say, why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced on me accord- 
ing to law ? I have nothing to say that can aher 
your predetermination, nor that Avill become 
me to say with any view to the mitigation of 
that sentence which you are here to pronounce, 
and I must abide by. But I have that to say, 
which interests me more than life, and which 
you have labored (as was necessarily your office 
in the present circumstances of this oppressed 
country) to destroy. I have much to say, why 
my reputation should be rescued from the load 
of false accusation and calumny which has been 
heaped upon it. 

2. I do not imagine, that, seated where 
you are, your minds can be so free from im- 
purity, as to receive the least impression from 
w^hat I am going to utter. I have no hopes 
that I can anchor my character in the breast of 
a Court constituted and trammeled as this is. 
I only wish, and it is the utmost I expect, that 
your lordships may suffer it to float down your 
memories, untainted by the foul breath of pre- 
judice, until it finds some more hospitable, har- 
bor to shelter it from the storms by which i is 
at present buffeted. Were I only to suffer death, 
after being adjudged guilty by your tribunal, I 
should bow in silence, and meet t^je fate that 
awaits me without a murmu r ; but the sentence 
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of the law, which delivers my body to the exe- 
cutioner, will, through the ministr}" of that law, , 
labor, in its own vindication, to consign my 
character to obloquy — for there must be guilt 
somewhere ; whether in the sentence of the 
Court, or in the catastrophe, posterity must 
determine. 

3. A man in my situation has not only to 
encounter the difficulties of fort-une, and the 
force of po\\x^r over minds which it has corrupt- 
ed or subjugated, but also the difficulties of 
established prejudice. The man dies, but his 
memory lives — that mine may not perish, that 
it may live in the respect of my countrymen, I 
seize upon the opportunity to vindicate myself 
from some of the charges alleged against me. 
When my spirit shall be wafted to a more friend- 
ly port ; when my shade shall have joined the 
bands of those m:mtvred heroes who have shed 
their blood on the scaffold and in the field, in 
defense of their country and of virtue — this is 
my hope — I wish that my memory and name 
may animate those who survive me ; while I 
look down with complacency on the 'destruc- 
tion of that perfidious government, which up- 
holds its domination by blasphemy of the Mo^ 
High — which displays its power over men as 
over the beasts of the forest — which sets man 
upon his brother, and lifts his hand in the name 
of God against the throat of his fellow who be- 
lieves or doubts a little more, or a little less than 
the government standard — a government, 
which is sre< led to barbarity by the cries* oJF the 
orphans, and the tears of the widows which it 
has made. 
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4. I ajppeal to the immaculate God — 1 swear 
by the throne of Heaven, before which I must 
shortly appear — by the blood of the murdered 
patriots who have gone before me — that my 
conduct has been through all this peril, and 
through all my purposes, governed only by the 
convictions which I have uttered, and by no 
other view than that of their, cure, and the 
emancipation of my country from the super- 
inhuman oppression under which she has so 
long and too patiently travailed ; and that I 
confidently hope, that, wild and chimerrcal as 
it may appear, there is still union and strength 
in Ireland sufiicient to accomplish this noblest 
enterprise. Of this I speak with the confidence 
of intimate knowledge, and with the consolation 
that appertains to that confidence. Think not, 
my lord, I say this for the petty gratification of 
giving you a transitory uneasiness. 

5. A man who never ytt raised his voice 
to assert a lie, will not hazard his character vv ith 
posterity by asserting a falsehood on a subject 
so important to his country, and on an occasion 
like this. Yes, my lord, a man who does not ' 
■wish to have his epitaph written until his coun- 
try is liberated, will not leave a weapon in the 
power of envy, nor a pretence to impeach the 
probity which he means to preserve even in the 
grave to which tyranny consigns him. 

6. Again I say, that what I have spoken 
was not intended for your lordship, whose sit- 
uation I commiserate, rather than envy — my 
expressions were for niy countrymen ; if there 
is a true Irishman present, let my last words 
cheer him in the hour of aflivcliow* 1 Va^*^ 
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and is this the mode by which a tribunal of 
justice reconciles contradictions ? No ; I am 
no emissary — my ambition was, to hold a place 
among the deliverers of my country^ — not in 
power — not in profit, but in the glory of the 
achievement ! Sell my country's independence 
to France ! and for what ? A change of masters? 
No ; but for ambition ! 

10, Oh, my country l — was it personal 
ambition that influenced me — had it been the 
soul of my actions, could I not, by my educa- 
tion and fortune, by the rank and consideration 
of my family, have placed myself amongst the 
proudest of your oppressors ? My country was 
my idol — to it I sacrificed every selfish, eveiy 
endearing sentiment, and for it I now offer up 
life. — O, God ! — No, my lord^ I acted as an 
Irishman, determined on delivering my country 
from the yoke of a foreign and unrelenting I 
tyranny, and from the more galling yoke of a I 
domestic faction, its joint partner and perpetra- j 
tor in patricide, whose rewards are the ignominy I 
of existing with an exterior of splendor, and a 
consciousness of depravity. 

11. It was the wish of my heart, to extri- 
cate my country from this doubly rivetted des- 
potism. I wished to place her independence 
beyond the reach of any power on earth I 
wished to exalt her to that proud station in the 
world which Providence had destined her to fill. 
Connexion with France was, indeed, intended 
— but only so far as mutual interest would 
sanction or require ; were they to assume any 
authori y inconsistent with the purest independ- 
ence, it would be the signal for their destruction 
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— wc sought aid, and ue souf^ht it as we had 
assuranres we should obtain it — as auxiliaries 
in war, and allies in peace. 

12. Were the French to come as invaders 
or enemies, uninvited by the wishes of the peo- 
ple, I should opposf tliem to the utmost of my 
strength. Yes, my countrymen, I should ad- 
vise you to meet them on the beach, with a 
sword in one hani^ and a torch in^the other. I 
would meet them with all the destructive fury 
of war, and I would animate my countrymen 
to immolate them in their boats, before they 
had contaminated the soil of my country. If 
they succeeded in landing, and if forced to retire 
before siqxrior discipline, I would dispute every 
inch of ground, raze every house, burn every 
blade j3f grass — the last spot in which the hope 
of freedom should desert me, there would I 
hold, and the test intrenchment of liberty should 
!:>€ my grave. What I could not do myself, in 
my fall, I should leave as a last charge to my 
countrymen to accomplish, because I should 
feel conscious that life, any more than death, is 
dishonorable when a foreign nation holds my 
country in subjection. 

13. But, it was not an enerhy that the suc- 
cors of France were to land ; I looked, indeed, 
for the assistaiK'C of France. I wished to prove 
to France and to the world, that Irishmen de- 
served to be assisted — that they were indignant 
of slavfcry, and were ready to assert the inde- 
pendence and lii>erty of their country. I wished 
to procure for my coimtry the guarantee which 
Washington procured for America. To pro- 
cure an aid which would, by its example, be as 
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ini;K>rlant as iis valor — disciplined, gitllant, 
prrp;iiaiu with science and with experiLUce : 
allies w ho \\oul(l perceive the good, and, in our 
collision, polish the rough ix)ints of our charac- 
ter ; they would come to us as strangers and 
lca\*e us as Friend:), after sharing in bur perils, 
and elevating our destiny ; my objects were, 
not' to i;eceive new tabk-masters, but to expel 
old tyrants-*— these were my views, and these 
only became Irishmen. It was for these ends I 
sought ai(J from France — because, France, even 
ns an enemy, could not be more implacable than 
the enemy already in the bosom of my country! 

14. What, my lord, shall you tell me, on 
the passage to that scaffold, which that tyranny, 
of which you are only the intermediary execu- 
tioner, has erected foi my murder, that I am 
accountal)le for all the blood that has and will 
lie shed in this struggle of the oppressed against 
the oppressor — shall you tell me this, and must 
I be so very a slave as not to repel it ? I, who 
fear not to approach the Omnipotent Judge, to 
answer for the conduct of my whole lifc — am I 
to be appalled and falsified by a mere remnant 
of mortality here — by you too, w^ho, if it were 
possible to collect all the innocent blood that 
you have shed, in your unhallowed ministr}', 
in one great reservoir, your lordship might 
swim in it ! 

15. Let no man dare, when I am dead, to 
charge me with dishonor — let no man attaint 
my memory, by believing that I could engage 
in any cause but that of my country's liberty 
and independence — or that I could become the 
pliant minion of power in the oppression or the 
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miseries of my cbuntrymen ; the proclamation 
of the Provisional Government s^^eaks for my' 
views ; no inference can be tortured fiom it to 
Gountenance barl^rity or debasement at homey 
or subjectior* or humiliiation, or treachery from 
abroad — I would not have submitted to a for- 
eign invader, for the same reason that I would 
resist the domestic oppressor. In the dignity 
of freedom, I would have fought, upon the 
threshold of my country, and its enemy should 
enter only by passing over my lifelesb corpse. 
And am I, >vho lived but for my country, Who 
have subjected myself to the dangers* of the 
jealous and watchful oppressor, and now to the 
bondage of the grave, only to give my country- 
men their rights, and my country her indepen- 
dence, to be loaded with calumny, and not suf- 
fered to resent and repel it ? No ; God-forbid ! 

16. If the spirits of the illustrious dead 
participate in the concerns and cares of those 
who were dear to them in this transitory life — 
O ! ever dear and venerated shade of piy de- 
parted father, look down with scrutiny upon the 
conduct of your suffering son, and see if I have 
even for a moment deviated from those princi- 
ples of morality and patriotism which it was 
your care to instil into my youthful mind, and 
for which I am now to offer up my life. 

17. My lords, you seem impatient for the 
sacrifice — the blood for which you thirst is not 
congealed by the artificial terrors which sur- 
round your victim : it circulates warmly and 
unruffled through the channels which God 
created for noble purposes, but which you are 
bent to destroy for purposes so grievous, that 
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they cry to Heaven — Be yet patient ! I have 
but a few words more to say — I am going to 
my cold and silent grave : my lamp of life is 
nearly extinguished : my race is run :' the 
grave opens to receive me, and I* sink into its 
bosom. 

18, I have but one request to ask at my 
departure from this world ; it is the charity of 
its silence — Let no man write my epitajjh, for 
as no man who knows my motives dare now 
vindicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance 
asi)erse them. Let them and me repose in 
obsi'urity, and my tomb remain uninscribed, 
until other times and other men can do justice 
to mv chiiracter. When mv country takes her 
place amon ;• the nations of the ealrth, then, and 
not till then, let my epitaph be written. 1 

HAVE DONE !" 



' 



END. 
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